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CHAPTER XVI. 

A VXTLL and steady light upon the period on which we now 
enter is denied us. Oilen when Mr. Alexander was enorasred 
in writing for the press, or absorbed in some other occupa- 
tion, and sometimes merely from a temporary lack of interest 
in his journal, he made scarcely an entry for a series of years 
that can shed much light on his daily habits. We have now 
arrived at such a period ; the diary for 1841 and 1842 consist- 
ing of little but rough notes of sermons and lectures, and con- 
taining no account of his studies. Fortanately there are other 
quarters to which we may look for information and not alto* 
gether without success. The great difficulty will be to avoid 
a certain appearance of sameness in the treatment of periods 
which resemble one another like the successive ages of pros- 
perity. Sach annals, agreeably to the saying of Montesquieu, 
are generally tiresome. The effort in this case will be to inter- 
weave as much as possible of the personal element with 
these tranquil records, and to give as many glimpses as possi- 
ble of the subject of these memoirs ; who was still young, 
being little over thirty, and in the ardour of a disposition that 
was noted for its masculine energy and its boyish elasticity. 

In January, Mr. James Alexander was sounded, through a 
letter from Mr. Maxwell, about the vacant chair of Church 
History in the Union Theological Seminary, Virginia. He 
could have given no encquragemeqt to this invitation. The 
number of calls which he received was never known even to 
his own family during Lis lifetime. His diaries, however, 
show that nearly every one of them gave him much anxiety, 
and occasioned many secret communings with God. He was 
satisfied after experiment, that the climate of lower Virginis^ 
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'ifteentli year. I hope that the year upon which 
> ill, by the grace of God, be better than the fif- 
li'd it. This is a very favoarable time to furm 
ncct bad habits. Resolve that in your sixteenth 
to obtain a more complete command over your 
I ad before. Resolve to be more panctaal and 
• >a have began to be remiss in yonr religions du- 
r and in the reading of the Scriptares — now 
you have begnn, like many others of yonr age, 
it is good, and to dislike all thonght on serious 
ime to crush such feelings while they are yet 
'gun to feel a secret longing after objects which 
>ined heretofore to look upon as sinful and uu- 
V' i3 a good time to repress all such desires, and 
act to the last upon the principles in which you 
Let yonr character be formed before your stud- 
t- it be formed upon true Christian principles ^ and 
hat yon will be able to vanquish the temptations 
T. It' I may venture to express another wish, it 
ixtoenth year is completed, you may be disposed to 
religion ; which is nothing more than agreeing to 
the truths which yon profess to believe. If yon 
the prayers of the church, and really desire what 
prayers, I see no reason why yon shonld not openly 
'lower of Ohrist. Is it because it would debar you 
'h you wish to enjoy ? You can do without them ; 
without them ; and a young man who enters into 
^•U4 character has this advantage : that he escapes a 
•us and temptations, to which otherwise he would 
ftides, he is always more respected ; let the irreligious 
rill. But I fear that this subject may be disagreeable, 
excuse my introducing it ; and believe that I have done 
re regard to your present and eternal happiness. I 
date yon on your birthday, and remain, with the kind- 
affectionate friend, 

"Jos. Addison Alktandkb." 



28th of September, Dr. Murray dismissed the stu- 
ti a very able address. The next day the Rev. 
\ Alexander was appointed by the Alumni of the 
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Seminary to pronounce a discourse on Transcendentalism, in 
Philadelphia, during the session of the next General Assembly. 
This was probably the beginning of the famous article in the 
Repertory* which was attacked by Professor C. S. Henry and 
defended so ably by Dr. Hodge. The article in question was 
the joint production of Professors Alexander and Dod ; the 
former contributing the part about the German Idealists, and 
the latter the part about Cousin. The incidents of the time 
were few. Now and then a lecture could be heard in Prince- 
ton from some scholarlike visitor who came from a distance. 
The address before the literary society of the College this 
year was from the Rev. Dr. John Jobns, then of Baltimore, 
and now the venerable Bishop of Virginia. It was an ele- 
gant and finished discourse on *' The Pleasure of Acquiring 
Truth as an Incentive to the Pursuit of it." Commencement 
passed off very welL One of Mr. Alexander's brothers was a 
graduate. Dr. Green read a noble historical paper on Dr. 
Witherspoon's administration of the College. It was received 
with extraordinary favour. The shower in the evening in no 
wise marred the delightful quality of the atmosphere. It was 
the first Commencement Dinner since the foundation of the 
College at which there was no wine. 

The traces of the in-door life at the Breckinridge^House are 
slight but not uninteresting. 

The first winter storm was on the 13th of November ; and 
as dark a one as anybody could recollect. The wind howled ; 
and the ground was soon covered many inches deep with 
snow. Little cared the tough student for all this. Like De 
Quincey, he could mock at the rage of the elements as he sat 
before his comfortable faggots and urged on his mighty tasks. 
Yet we may take it for granted that his large heart was some- 
times moved as he thought of the poor and houseless.f What 
troubled him many degrees more than ice or snow or tempest, 
was the increasing difficulty of modifying the phases of his 

* See Princeton Rev. 1839. Jan. p. 87 : also Princeton Essays, Edinb. p. 498. 
f His diaries of other dates seem to justify this inference. 
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Study apparatus. Change them about as he would, the table 
and the chairs, though in bran-new combinations, would be like 
th§ same objects under former arrangements. He was always 
pursuing yet never overtaking the phantom of a per- 
fectly satisfactory adjustment of his furniture. This was a 
hanum not to be attained in a state of so much infelicity and dis- 
appointment as the present ; and he felt it keenly. At a cler- 
ical meeting held this month at Dr. Maclean's, Dr. Miller, Dr. 
Camahan, and Professor James Alexander chatted about the 
times and opinions of Jefferson, and kindred topics. 

The year 1841 opened with stirring news from the East. 
Beir&t, Tyre, Sidon,and Acre taken by the Allies; the isle and 
city of Chusan by the English ; Napoleon's body brought back 
to France; the abdication of several sovereigns in Europe. 
No one had a more open ear for such intelligence than Mr. 
Alexander. He was also a most careful reader of missionary 
intelligence. One of his books is largely filled with a digest 
of the missionary journals, illustrated by his own neat maps 
and diagrams. He was very critical in his tastes in this re- 
spect. 

On the 10th of January, Dr. Archibald Alexander preached 
at night to the young men, and with power : " My son, if sin- 
ners entice thee, consent thou not." It was one of his happiest 
efforts, simple and affecting. He scourged the prevailing 
vices of the place with a whip of scorpions. On the 12th, 
Dr. Parker, formerly of China, was in Princeton, and addressed 
the Seminary students. He was accompanied by a Chinese 
scholar. It is not improbable that Mr. Alexander availed him- 
self of this opportunity to air his Chinese vocabulary, which 
was not yet large. 

From the diary of the elder brother, I copy the following 
record : 

'* February 14. Addison preached a very impressive disconrse in 
the evening lathe cliurch, from * This is a faithful saying.' '' 

I make still another for Feb. 18 : 
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'^ Tlinrsdny. Thawing. This day I had the nnspeakable Batisfac- 
tion of having at dinner in my house my dear honoured parents and 
all their children; all, through Divine mercy, in the enjoyment of 
health. Blessed be God who hath preserved us ! and may the blessiog^ 
of our fathers^ God rest in saving influences on the beloved heads of all 
concerned, and on all who have descended or shall yet descend from 
them 1 " 

During the month, Professor James Alexander was tmani- 
mously chosen President of Lafayette College, but declined 
the honour. He was afterwards approached by the Rev. Shep- 
herd Kollock with solicitations fVom Norfolk, which were 
met in the same way. His diaries are still full of beautiful 
Latin prayers, conceived much in the manner of Augustin's in 
the early chapters of his Confessions. One day this month* 
Mr. Addison Alexander preached at night on the text " Behold 
the Lamb of God ! " one of his best sermons ; though much de- 
pended on the delivery. His picturesque and imaginative 
efforts were always more or less warm and impressive. He 
could not help thus blending fancy and feeling. It was impos- 
sible for him to commit the fault so severely censured by his 
brother, of mistaking the language of imagination for that of 
passion. 

His own theoretical views on this subject are probably in- 
dicated by the marks which he scribbled in the first volume of 
Dr. Stevens^s book* on the great mistake of the Methodists, a 
short time before his own death. He tiauble-acares this: 

" It is the great mistake of modern oratory, especially in the pul- 
pit, that it confounds oratory with poetry; but it was never the mistake 
of this greatest of preachers.'' 

Nor was it the mistake of Mr. Alexander. He albo marks 
this: 

^^ It is doubtful whether he ever made a congregation laugh.'' 

* The History of the Religious Movement of the eighteenth century, called 
Methodism, &c., by Abel Stevens, LL. D., New Tork, 1869. 
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It is certain Mr. Alexander never did. With all his bril- 
liancy of wit and fancy, he never carried this strange fire into 
the sanctuary. He looked to heaven for the divine flame, and 
his lips were in a manner touched with a coal from off God's 
altar. He, as well as Whitefield, whom he so little resembled 
in most other things, was full of reverence while in the temple 
of Jehovah, and, as in the case of the English preacher, the 
people often saw the light upon his brow like that irradiating 
the face of Moses, though '* he wist not that his face shone." 
^ They felt, nevertheless," as Dr. Stevens says in a passage 
which Mr. Alexander has marked with his approval, and which 
may stand as his own description, '^ that though he had come 
down to them from the mount of transfiguration, and was 
shining with its glory, yet he had gone up to it from among 
themselves." 

The sermon of all others which most palpitated with plain- 
tive and contrite emotion was the one on the broken heart. A 
gentleman of New York who heard it in Duane street, once 
said to me that he considered it the greatest sermon he ever 
heard ; and that the preacher seemed carried up on the occa- 
sion in question to heights of impassioned appeal he had never 
known him to reach before. 

One of his latest pupils, a descendant of President Davies, 
declares : 

^' I have heard many orators, 8(^cred and profane. For me Dr. Ad- 
dison Alexander was prince of them all." 

To the vehemence of Luther without his violence, he loves 
to remember that he added some of the touching tenderness of 
Melanchthon ; to the solemnity of Jonathan Edwards without 
his terrors, the simplicity and directi^ess of Samuel Davies. 
With the dialectics of an uninspired Paul, this pupil thought 
that he mingled much of the reverent love of John the Di- 
vine. 

*' And over all be threw the radiance of his own peculiar genius." 
^ Concerning many,^' he continnes, ^^ of his discourses I could literally 
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adopt the language of Peter Bajne : *■ For our part we confess that oar 
admiration is intense. They appear to ns to bnve the true poetic 
glow; that fusing, uniting fire burns over them, whose gleam compels 
you to drop your measaring line or ganging apparatus and utter the 
word genius. To accompany the preacher in his high flight, seems to 
us like sailiDg with that archangel whom Richter in his dreams saw 
bearing the immortal through the endless choirs and galazies of 
immensity ; only tliat here we do not tremble and cry out at the over- 
powering spectacle of Gk>d*s infinitude, for the softening light of the 
cross fulls continually around us.' 

^* But sometimes that wonderful intellect would gather up and dis- 
close the awful. In such moods he seemed to realize Andrew Marvers 
appalling thought : 

« < But at my back I always hear 

Time's winged chariots hurrying near ; 
And yonder all before me lie 
Deserts of vast eternity I ' 

" He seemed to see the people before him, as the dramatic historiaa 
of the French Revolution saw its actors when he cried out: ^ Light 
mortals, how yet walk your light life-minuet over the bottomless abysses, 
divided from you by a film ? ' At such times, it was agony to hear 
him ; the agony of intense, awful interest in human life and eternal des- 
tiny. He seemed impassioned ; tran^figured. A new baptism fell upon 
him ; a rapture of burning eloquence poured from him. His uttemnoe 
became swift, almost or quite beyond example : liis voice, tremulous 
with strong emotion, deepened into sonorous rotundity. The whole 
man was affected, swayed by the mighty impulse. Then, as his glance, 
usually veiled by the drooping lid, blazed out, 

' Swift as the lightning in the collied night, 
That in a gleam unfolds both earth and heaven,' 
one almost shrank firom the intense white light gleaming from that 
ordinarily calm blue eye." 

But the gleam, he says, was not always that of the light- 
ning. Not unfreqaently would be seen and felt the soft glow 
of a more tender emotion, the 

*^ Light intellectual and full of love." 
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The writer of this sketch then proceeds as follows aboat 
the sermon on the sacrifices of God : 

'* Never, to my latest moment, shall I forget one rendering of his 
sermon on * The Broken Heart ' (Ps. li. : 17). The gernos of it are in 
the published form, but only the germs. Having wrought up the audi- 
ence to afrtate of quickened sensibility and vivid sympathy, he described 
the altar with the mysterious veil behind it; the approaching penitent, 
bearing, visible, a bleeding heart, thrilling and throbbing with its own 
divine sorrow ; and as it is laid on the smoking altar, a hand from within 
the veil receives the bleeding oblation, while a joy, calm but deep as in- 
finity, fills the penitent's soul ; and the preacher cries out in an ecstasy of 
emotion, ^ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a broken and con- 
trite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise I ' Then the silence, painful in 
its intensity, yields to a long-drawn, tremuloas sigh from the entire 
congregation. The rapt preacher stands with eyes swimming in soft- 
ened light, and brow bathed with splendours not of earth. That is the 
scene I love to recall — that the posture in which to remember the re- 
served and misjudged scholar of Princeton.^' ^' With eye uptarned and 
snffased, but beaming mild radiance, as from starry depths, and a light 
like that which painters throw around the cross which he preached so 
exclusively, I hear him evermore proclaiming those precious, comfort- 
ing words, *■ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.' " 

The 17th of April was the 69th birthday of Dr. Archibald 
Alexander ; in reference to which event his oldest son records : 
*^ Blessed be God for continuing to as his valuable life so long ! " 
Although Dr. Alexander was now on the borders of seventy, 
he was in pretty vigorous health, with an increasing tendency 
to flesh. Mrs. Lundy Duncan has given a true as well as lively 
and affectionate picture of him, in a foot-note to one of the 
pages in an intelligent volume suggested by her visit to the 
United States. She says he bore a wonderful resemblance in 
his looks and ways to Wilberforce, as well as in his character. 
He took no exercise ; and spent hours every day in solitary 
meditation on the truths and problems of philosophy and 
revealed religion. The portrait of him by his gifted son can- 
not be retouched with advantage ; but there are little facts 
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about him with which many would like to be acquainted. Thia 
is not the proper place for most of them. 

A survivor of this period cannot refrain, however, from say- 
ing here that his recollection is most vivid and pleasing of the 
days when he used to sit in the old man's lap and recite to 
him long strings of Latin words, or hear from him by the 
li<yht of his study lamp the beautiful and melting Bible sto- 
ries which he was so fond of telling children. He dwelt 
most on the accounts which are furnished in the first and 
second books of Samuel This circumstance has almost caused 
the writer in later years to prefer the accomits of little Samuel 
and the boy David even to the inimitable pathos of the Book 
of Genesis and that (with the single exception of the life of 
Christ) most sweet and heart-stirring of all human narratives, 
the story of Joseph. Of the incidents belonging to the Jew- 
ish monarchy in the days of the Prophets and the Kings, he 
derived his deepest and most awakening impressions from this 
source. He would here record also his sense of the inestima- 
ble value of other instructions which it was his privilege to 
receive from his venerable teacher at a somewhat later day; as 
for example, in Latin grammar, arithmetic, geometry, and 
physics ; and his pleasure when the sash-door of the study com- 
municating with the gate to the Seminary would open, and 
the venerable man would return to hear his lesson. Before 
proceeding to the task, his gray-haired preceptor would com- 
monly address to him some kind word or other in a cheery 
tone of voice ; he would sometimes also pare an apple and 
scrape it with an ivory paper-folder, and in all such cases would 
insist upon his little pupil^s taking the lion's share of the spoil. • 
It is true, there were moments when that speaking countenance 
inspired awe and even dread ; sometimes, but very rarely, his 
reproofs were severe and painful to the feelings of the listener ; 
but the obedient child had nothing to fear, but, on the contra- 
ry, everything to look forward to ; and the teacher's leaning 
was ever to the side of leniency, rather than of harshness or rig- 
our. Indeed, his gentleness, patience, tact, happy wisdom, and 
loving-kindness, knew no ordinary bounds. 
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The same disposition, as we have seen, appeared in all his 
intercourse with grown men. His reproofs were commonly 
conveyed in silent glances of the eye ; when he uttered them, 
however, in words, they were at times scathing. I have heard 
it said that a fanatical religionist of the type formerly, and 
perhaps still, prevailing in some parts of the country, once 
called upon him and interrogated him as to his evidences of 
personal piety. Provoked at his significant silence, the man 
is said to have exclaimed, *^ Have you no religion^ Dr. Alexan- 
der?" "None to speak of,'* was the quiet reply. 

I resume the thread of narrative, if it may be called such. 
On the 3d of May, and in spite of his earnest and recorded 
protestations, Dr. James Alexander, then holding the Latin 
and Rhetoric chair in the College, was unanimously invited to 
return to his former charge in Trenton ; but without the result 
desired. Mr. Alexander was informed of these negotiations 
in a letter from his brother, who was at the time in Trenton. 
The natural scenery of the month of May was wonderfully 
enchanting; and the lively breath of this bright cl^rming 
spring must have exhilarated Mr. Alexander to the utmost. 
His elder brother, writing under the same roof, says : 

" I Lave foand no temple so inspiring as the open vault of heaven 
and the green earth. Everything around me breathes of Divine benig- 
nity. The sparrow has laid her young in a rose-tree just beside my 
door-siU ; another has built in the vine by the wood-house. The blae- 
birds seem to be tenanting the house I prepared for them over the 
arbour, and I am looking for the return of the wrens to the lodge above 
the swing. The indigo-bird and some unknown pied bird appear among 
my yonng elms. The cat-bird sings almost all day in the large cherry- 
tree by our ice-hoase and in the orchard Just beyond. Bob-o'Lincoln 
indulges in his capricios morning, noon, and night. Bat no song so 
affects me as the plaintive note of the robin, heard at a distance in the 
evening. It tells of solitude and care. It is such a strain as, were I a 
bird, I could not choose but sing myself." 

Flowers and blossoms were out in profusion. The common 
ur was an elixir vitse. The 29th was hot, and portended sum- 
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mer. Late in the month, Mr. Addioon Alexander vent to Al- 
bany ; returning June 7th, having passed through New- York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. The journals and letters em- 
hodying the results of these trips are seldom more than barren 
statements of his entering and leaving such and such places, 
and doing such and such every-day things. 

The two Bcfaolars bad both a rare knack with the pen. One 
night in June, the elder brother wrote two Sunday-school stories 
af.er tea. It is hard to say which was the fastest reader and 
writer, or which could tell the most interesting stories, and 
write the best children's books. Their modes of entertaining 
were widely unlike, and were altogether unique. 

With the younger brother's methods the reader has by this 
time become tolerably acquainted. The older brother's plan 
was to take a boy into bis lap or on his knee, and tell him the 
story of Ti-oy, or of Romulus, or of wandering Ulysses ; and 
he agreed with " Addison " in believing that bright children 
no less than men felt the power and charm of the stories of 
the few mighty poets. He knew well how to beguile an 
evening in this way with outline views — oral or pictorial, as 
the case might be — of Laocoon, the Trojan horse, Achilles 
dragging Hector, the brothers Sleep and Death, the web of 
Penelope, the Hall of the Suitors, and the like. Or if some- 
thing of a lighter kind was desired, be would change the 
muscles of hiafnce, sing (in his ronnd sonorous voice), whistle, 
imitate different kinds of birds, and engage in sportive dia- 
logues with fantastical personages who were the creatures of 
his fancy and of the moment, sometimes throwing in something 
pleasant from Mother Goose or the fables of .^sop and La Fon- 
tame. 

I find that Dr. James Alexander lectured in Trenton before 
the Meohanics' Institute on the 2gth of June. His efforts to 
IpleosQ and edify the working classes, under the style of 
" Charles Quill," were not unrewarded, and he was prouder 
of their good opinion than of the compliments received from 
the fastidious and learned. He was once present«d by a Me- 
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dmnics' Association with a handsome gold-headed cane, as a 
token of their good opinion. 

On the 9th of Angnst, the subject of this narrative returned 
from New-York ; having received the hospitality of Nether- 
wood, the beautiful residence of James Lenox, Esq. It were 
impossible for a man of Mr. Alexander's tastes not to be par- 
ticularly interested in Mr. Lenox's noble collection of English 
Bibles. He sought every chance, whether in Europe or the 
United States, of increasing his knowledge of the editions, 
versions, and manuscripts of the inspired volume. He re- 
garded Coverdale as he would have done one of the great dia- 
monds. The old renderings of Wickliffe and Tyndale had for 
him an unfading interest ; and he stops many a time in his 
exposition of a passage to laugh inwardly at the queer and 
almost comic turn they so often give to a familiar sentence. 

Mr. Lenox writes that his impressions of him socially, be- 
yond the short and hurried intercourse of business meetings 
at Princeton, were confined to Mr. Alexander's visits at his 
house many years ago when he resided in the country. Of 
these he can say that they afforded him 

** An apprehension of his character differing from that nsaally 
entertained by those who saw him ander other circamstances ; vivacity 
and humoar were a source of constant enjoyment." 

This is the unanimous testimonv of those who knew him 
well. 

The following penetrating and suggestive view of his char- 
acter is from the pen of Henry James, Esq. of Cambridge, 
Mass., formerly of Princeton, and could have been written only 
by one who, like Mr. James, was on social and personal grounds 
an intimate acquaintance and favourite companion of '' the soli- 
tary:" 

** I was familiar, of conrse,^' says Mr. James, " with the prestige of 
his immense erudition, his brilliant wit, his iDcisive jadgment ; hat I 
confess my imagination was always far more acutely piqned by the 
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mjsteiy of hia inner life. He h&bitoaltf lived in the ntmoat penonal 
reoioteneu IVom the world; and yet his aympathf with all miiDdaiio 
interaats, and his Jadgmeat of all mandaue probleras, wereas keen aod 
sHgaoioQs and enliglitened as if he dwelt ia the Terj centra of the popa- 
lar life and movement. He had bj nature, or temperament, all that ihe 
ascetic vainlj strires to soqnire by cultare ; so that a certain childlike 
charm of innocence was seen to andorlie his mature intelleotual activ 
itj, and soften, to the ejes of those who knew him, his otherwise com- 
manding lineaments. I never knew any one in whose native honesty I 
so confided as I did in bis. I have known many persons, of oonrse, in 
whose onitivBted integrity I shuold feel a perfect faith ; but he aeemed 
to me to have been bom lionest, and to be incapable, not only of ac- 
tively telling, bnt even of passively acting, a lie. It was a oonstnnt 
problem to me, therefore, bow this man, so nnlike the moss even of 
onltivated men, so singnlarly gifted by natnre as he was, so free from 
all ptrnmal frailties, so independent of all pertimal ties, contrived to 
live in the chaste sanctnary of bis own thooght, and what was the 
habitoal tenonr of his bosom experience toward Ood and man. It 
was deligbtlbl to see Iiim with children. He revelled in tiieir society, 
as if lie had here found at last the dimensions of true manhood, and 
tbey rejoiced in bis ; for while he gave them a heart aa young and on- 
perverted as tlieir own, be lifted them by the most plnyfnl and engag- 
ing wiles of wisdom ta a level, for the moment, with his own ripe 
nnderstanding. 

" This, in fact, vas the groand of my lively interest in Ur. Alexan- 
der, and the ever-growing argoment of my admiration, how be man- 
aged to combine, as he did, in his personal character so mnohinnooenoe 
with BO mnch knowledge, so much modesty with so mnoh culture, so 
nnfeigned a personal humility with so indispntable a conventional emi- 
nence over other men." 

Thfl writings of Mr. James himself have long been before 
the pablic, and have attracted no little attention from scholars 
and theologians ; and therefore in praising the talents and dis- 
position of his old friend, he will not be snspected of any bias 
toward a narrow and aectarian " orthodoxy." It is one 
inatance out of many of the admiration and love felt for the 
Princeton Protl'BHar by those whose opinions on a number of 
important sulijtpts differed toto e»h from his own. There was 
in him n ccntro of attraotion, as well as of repulsion, alto- 
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gether aside from any mere power of intellect or agreement in 
doctrine or sentiment. 

A return to the chain of incidents will now bring us once 
more into the atmosphere of the schools of learning. The ac- 
counts from abroad were disastrous. Princeton was startled 
on the 12th of August by the afflicting tidings of the death of 
the Rev. John Breckinridge. " This," writes Professor James 
Alexander, " is solemn news to me." They had been warm 
friends, and occupants of the same dwelling. The whole town 
mourned for him, and the College Professor never ceased to 
speak of him with a kind of tender and melancholy affection. 
His picture was soon hanging by the side of Dr. Miller's, over 
the Professor's mantelpiece. Dr. Breckinridge was a man of 
great sweetness and strength of character. His administra. 
tive talents were of a high order, and his moral courage, 
which never shrank from religious conversation in any com- 
pany, awakened much admiration in his friend. His memory 
is precious. 

The coUecre was in a somewhat disorderlv state. The 
President's veto of the Bank Bill came just upon the back of 
excitements produced by the final award of college honours, 
and was followed by disturbances among certain of the stu- 
dents. These events perhaps had little effect on the solitary 
life of Mr. Alexander, but they were all pondered by him, and 
must have entered to some degree into the tissue of his think- 
ing. He was not a mere student. His library was but the 
innermost of concentric circles. Who was there better 
informed than he of the bustling scenes in the vicinity of the 
College ? Who more thoroughly acquainted with the contents 
of thecurrent reviews and newspapers ? Yet he was in no sense 
either a busybody or a politician. His thoughts radiated from 
his comfortable chamber to the ends of the earth. His sym- 
pathies embraced the continental world of letters and the 
lands of the heathen. 

Perhaps the best idea of the quiet Oriental professor, as he 
appeared when he laid aside his mask and his armour, is to 
be had from pictures drawn by his intimates. The Rev. John 
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Hall, D.D., of Trenton, a friend who was afterward and al- 
ways much cberished by Mr. Alexander, wnrites that he has no 
special reoollections of him previous to bis own remoTal from 
Philadelphia to Trenton, which occurred in 1841. He had 
met him before on his own occasional visits to Princeton, when 
he always staid at Dr. Alexander's. 

"Dke other persons," he says, "who fell in with him under aach 
circamstanoes, 1 never found him the distant, unapproachable character, 
such as he was imagined by strangers who judged of him by his repa- 
tation as one absorbed in Etudy, and as having almost a misaQthropical 
aversion to ' society.* My impressions of him, as in those days, are of 
a genial, affectionate, talkative, hnmorons companion ; one whose tastes 
and habits confined him very mnch to books, but whos^ manner, counte- 
nance, and talk showed liim to be alive to (and wonderfully acquainted 
with) the world and everything going on in it, even to trifling matters, 
which most persons supposed never came to his notice, or would be 
disdained if they had. It has often caused expressions of astonishment 
how he could know so much of a world in which he mingled so little, 
of subjects which lay so far out of his track, of people of all sorts of 
whom it was supposed ho knew and cared nothing." 

The recollections of this gentleman of his friend's mtinners 
when nnexpectedly confronted with strange but congenial 
** company " will strike some readers with surprise ; but they 
agree with what is said by another of his most valued and 
intimate associates, as well as by one of his most esteemed 
pupils. It was not always the case, indeed, that Mr. Alexan- 
der felt sufficiently at his ease to throw off all appearance of 
constraint in this happy way. Often when strangers were 
introduced into the circle of which before their entrance 
he I' ad been the lively centre, he became bashfully silent, or 
from some cause or other failed to mingle freely or joyously 
in the social interconrse. But if at the moment of embar- 
rassment he was not singled out as an object of prominent 
notice, he was apt to be contented, and to make the best of 
the situation. There can be no doubt whatever that even 
when he was absolutely speechless on such occasions, his eyes 
and ears and mind drank in everything that was going on, 
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and ofleo (as his diaries attest) with unalloyed, and sometimes 
very keen, enjoyment. 

The same writer proceeds to say : 

" He sometimes staid with me in Philadelphia ^*hen he went to 
preach there, and was always, not only a roost welcome, hut most 
agreeahle gnest. If there was other company, he was as nnemhnrrassed 
and pleasant as any ; never showing a disposition to shrink from the 
circle, and uniformly taking his part as if he enjoyed it. There, as 
well as afterwards in Trenton, he would sit with me after the family 
had retired ; and liis chat was so liyely and inexhaastihle that I had 
nsaally to tell him of the lateness of the hour to get him to his room." 

The same kind friend bears witness to his almost unequalled 
powers of entertainment, and the varied and never-failing re- 
sources of his conversation. This was what struck everybody 
who knew him very well He was never at a loss for a subject 
or an exciting opportunity. He seemed to have whole libra- 
ries and cncyclopsedias, not to mention histories, grammars, 
dictionaries, poems, works of travel, works of biography, 
works of romance, quarterly magazines, reviews, newspapers, 
religious journals, religious and literary diaries; in short a 
vast amount of what was in books, what was in paper covers, 
what was in print, what was in manuscript, at his fin- 
gers' ends. He was acquainted, too, with what one most 
wishes to know about men, whether of the past or of the 
present ; their characters, their acts, their probable motives, 
their personal traits and appearance, the causes of their 
success or failure, and a thousand additional particulars, 
many of which no one else would think of. No one was 
better informed about political or ecclesiastical measures. 
He knew much of the unwritten history of the church. The 
geography and scenery of the world were as familiar to 
him, apparently, as those of New Jersey. His summer jaunts 
in America, his joumeyings in Europe, the details of what 
had happened or was happening, in Princeton, Philadelphia, 
New York, and the domestic incidents in his father's and 
brother's families, were themes on which he loved to descant 
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when be was exactly in the mood for it. Li yery tmtb, he 
seemed to know almost eyerything, and to excel other people 
in talking about what they knew as well as he did. Yet he 
never oyerburdened his discourse, either with egotism or ped- 
antry. He never harangued or soliloquized. His fireside inter- 
course was governed throughout by good sense, unaffected 
courtesy, genuine kindliness and a rare absence of selfobtru- 
sion. His knowledge was implied rather than asserted. 
Says Dr. Hall : 

^^ Like his fatber, he knew everybody — ^all oar ministers, the Prince- 
ton men of OoUege and Seminary, and from his acquaintance with what 
they were doing (and the same may be said of a much larger extent of 
individaals in all charobes and in literary and common life), one would 
have supposed he had a large intercourse with society. Anecdotes, 
traits of character, observation of minutim, knowledge of all kinds of 
books, familiarity with current literature, observation of human nature, 
discernment of foibles and virtues, contempt of pretenders, Appreciation 
of the humblest goodness or modest ability, come to my mind as char- 
acterizing his talk.*' 

He did not like to make an exhibition of his feelings, and 
never did so, except when really constrained by some ungov- 
ernable impulse. There was a fount of tenderness in him 
which sometimes broke out in the pulpit in a gush of impetuous 
emotion. More commonly it disclosed its existence only in his 
acts, and the occasional tones of his voice. He did things, little 
things often, which no one unless an arrant hypocrite, would 
ever have dreamed of doing but from the snggestion of a gentle 
and loving heart. His honesty was beyond the breath of sus- 
picion. It was his honesty, united to his stem sense of what 
was right and what was seemly, and the electric suddenness 
and brightness of his rare sarcasm, that made him feared by 
those who had been once blinded by it, as well as those who 
heard the report of it, and were not aware of his more attrac- 
tive and genial qualities. 

His wit and humour were brought out constantly at the 
house of this friend. There was never lack of provocation or 
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rejoinder. An evening spent with Mr. Alexander at Mr. 
HalPs would have been in this respect like an evening spent 
with Lamb or Jerrold. But the announcement of a visitor 
too often broke the charm. If his brother James chanced to 
be present, Mr. Alexander's spirits knew no bounds. The 
walls would sometimes ring with the laughter of the children, 
as well as with the uncontrollable merriment of those who 
were older and wiser. Thomas Hood or Sheridan could hardly 
have been more extravagantly facetious than he was some- 
times. But even then he kept his own countenance, and never 
in the slightest degree transgressed the limits of decorum. 
His boisterous mirth was all for the little ones. In his en- 
counters with grown-up men and women, his talk was always 
full of good nature, sparkle, dry retort, whimsical fun, but was 
never undignified, and seldom unmixed with grave discourse 
or dialogue on serious subjects. He had a way of passing ab« 
ruptly from one extreme and one topic to another, in a man- 
ner almost peculiar to himself. He allowed himself to drift 
enjoyably on the current. There was always a tie of connec* 
tion in his own mind between his thoughts, but he did not 
stop to tell others what it was. He let himself alone, and 
thus made himself one of the most charming of companions. 
He talked most about little things and every-day matters ; but 
he never went fiar without throwing out some lively hint or 
broad generalization about books or men, or some shrewd 
poignant comment upon life or manners ; almost invariably, 
too, there were graphic touches of description, and now and 
then finished pictures ; and then there were withal those innu- 
merable flashes of fine intellectual mirthfulness and friendly 
feeling. He bore no close resemblance to any of the celebrated 
literary talkers. His conversation was more unexaggerated 
and (if I may say so) more unconscious of itself. He never 
seemed to be thinking of himself except when he fancied that 
he was an object of curiosity to others, and then the thought 
chilled his faculties of speech and his sense of genial comfort. 
When he was ^' making himself entertaining,'' he was interested 
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in bis subject, or bis bearer, or bis surroundings, and lost to 
everytbing else. 

To bis fascination in private, bis friend bears cheerful testi- 
mony. His exact words on tbis point need not be witbbeld : 

*^ Ton know honr mucb hilarity there was in bis private hoars, 
when in good spirits ; how jocosely he saw and spoke witboat andigni- 
fying himself, as so many men of wit do. Of his seasons of depres- 
sion I know nothing, though I liave heard his brother James speak of 
snoh. He could use satire, and be severe, but be was conscientiously 
just ond considerate. He had a great indifference to ' sbowing off.* 
Was it pride or modesty? How ridiculous everything like forward- 
ness seemed to him I He could not tolerate affectation, vanity, assump- 
tion. Even the commonplace ways of doing one^s best to be seen, be 
perhaps too much disdained." 

Tbis almost morbid aversion from everytbing that looked 
like display of self, bad its effect upon bis manner of preach- 
ing. Yet bis feelings would often get tbe better of him, and 
make him eloquent in spite of every balf-voluntary effort on 
bis part to be calm and unimpressive. Sometimes his sool 
seemed on fire, and be then set everytbing before him in a 
blaze. His bearers would observe a deathly stillness ; would 
weep, shudder, tremble; would almost sbout aloud. This was 
not often but sometimes tbe case, when Mr. Alexander was 
yet in tbe flush of his powers, and in tbe prime of his florid 
health and exuberant animal spirits. 

''It was a fault of his doings in the pulpit that he seemed to be 
afraid of the least approach to mannerism. There was a sort of care- 
lessness in his reading and preaching which sometimes gave the appear- 
ance of hurry or negligence. He would not try to give ^ect to a 
hymn or chapter by his mode of reading, and usually tumbled into 
his sermon as if it was to be despatched as soon as possible. But he 
soon showed that be felt his subject, and though he got no nearer to 
artificial oratory or elocution, there came an earnestness and often aa 
awful solenmity in his tones which literally thrilled his aulience. 
His voice was delightful, and to me more melting in pathetio 
parts than any I ever heard, excepting perhaps Jennv Lind's. Some 
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of his long sentences, rolling on to a grand dimoz, occur to me, 
which have made me pat my handkerchief to my month lest I should 
scream. It of coarse happens with his printed sermons, as with all oth- 
ers that were delivered with feeling and melody, that their effect can 
be realized only by those who are so familinr with his manner of deliv- 
ery that they can hear him while they read." 

Dr. Hall thinks that his performances without the book 
were nearly or quite equal to his more laboured efforts, when 
he spoke with every assistance from the manuscript. 

" I can imngine him nntrammelled by manuscript, and left to the 
working of his feelings, before a sympathetic audience, where he shonld 
lose all diffidence, transcending in power what he would write. He 
bad such a control of language, such an unhesitating command of the 
very words, such capacity to make plain, that had he been a pastor, I 
think his great strength and usefulness would have been in off-hand 
preaching. He had no excuse for making a sermon from study, as his 
mind was already so furnished with the materials.*' 

This is no vain speculation. No one who knew Mr. Alex- 
ander in private as Dr. Hall did, could doubt that bis genius 
would be excited by contact with some great occasion, 
and that he might under such circumstancjes surpass all 
his previous exhibitions of power and eloquence. But in the 
opinion expressed above, be differs from many, and I think 
from Mr. Alexander himself. The judgment of a public 
speaker is not perhaps to be trusted in a question touching the 
excellence of his own oratory, or touching even the compara- 
tive proficiency he may have attained in a particular mode of 
address. There are other valuable judgments on this point 
which go to corroborate that of Dr. Hall. It may be that any 
defects in brilliancy of imagination, copiousness of fancy, or 
vehemence of passion, which some think they have noticed in 
Mr. Alexander's extemporary efforts as compared with those 
in which he used the manuscript, may be owing purely to his 
constitutional reluctance to display himself, his feelings, and 
his fancies before the world. In the study he could overcome 
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the repngDance. In the pulpit, possibly, he fonnd it more dif- 
ficult to do 80. 

On the other hand, his memory was so surprising that he 
retained a sermon in his head after reading it over once ; this 
he admitted to his brother James ; and it is not improbable 
that he sometimes preached memariUr when it was supposed 
that he was creating his discourse de novo, 

I happen to recollect an instance of this kind. One Sun 
day night, tlie preacher, who had been expected to officiate in 
the First Church in Princeton, was absent, or for some reason 
unable to speak, and Mr. (then Dr.) Addison Alexander was 
applied to to take his place. Seeing at once how the matter 
stood, he swiftly ascended the steps of the pulpit, and after 
the preliminary services, in which he seemed to be altogether 
at his ease, poured out one of the most enrapturing and over- 
whelming discourses to which I ever had the privilege of list- 
ening. It was spoken of by some as an extempore effort, but 
was the famous sermon on the ^' City with Foundations," which 
is printed in his works. He fairly ravished me with his 
enchanting imaginative pictures, and his wild bursts of music 
and pathos. He went through it as a summer wind goes 
through the trees before the outbreak of a thunderstorm. His 
voice was plaintive, but too low for the greatest popular im- 
pression. His tones, however, were diversified, and to him i^er- 
fectly natural ; though his intonation was singularly peculiar, 
and by the rules of rhetorical elocution, faulty. But it was 
the best manner for Am, and with its wailing cadence and ris- 
ing inflection was extensively copied by his students, much to 
their own detriment and somewhat to the astonishment and 
amusement of their audiences. But there was no time to see 
or think of faults. The speaker was in breathless haste, and 
was going at ^ railroad speed.' Sometimes he would glide in 
nobly and gracefully to the end of a paragraph or period, very 
much as a locomotive glides in through a fair prospect to the 
swinging bell which indicates the next stop. Now and then 
he would suddenly lift his right hand with a sort of upward 
wave, and then drop it again. This was almost his only ges 
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tare. To change the figure used just now, the sermon was a 
widening and foaming torrent, and closed in a perfect cataract 
of glorious imagery and high religious feeling. 

Of all Mr. Alexander's sermons this one is the moat imag- 
inatiye, in the popular sense of that term, that is, the most 
ornate and highly wrought, the most full of rare and cap- 
tiyating fancy. It is also, in the strictest sense of the 
term, a noble work of imagination. It is, from beginning 
to end, a mass of gorgeous imagery, describing the kin- 
dred yet opposite illusions of the saint and the worldling. 
The peroration is descriptive of the rupture (fearful iu the one 
case, and transcendent in the other) of these life-long decep- 
tions. The Christian who had sought the glimmering city in 
the sky, with faint heart but steadfast purpose, finds that all 
beneath that city is shadow, and that this alone is substance. 
He awakes from his dream to pass an eternity iu transport. 
The wicked man awakes from his dream also ; he had thought 
the world was every thing, and had made light of the celestial 
vision as a puerile vanity. He awakes to shame and everlasting 
contempt. 

It is as sustained a description as any thing in Bunyan ; but 
is not at all quaint, not primitive, not antique, homely or 
cmde. It is perfectly modem ; and very rich in its elaborate 
colouring, as well as superb in its minute finish. The 
difference between the two in these respects is analogous to 
the difference between Perugino and Paul de la Roche. It 
was one of the earlier and more florid efforts for which, in after 
life, he had a supreme contempt. Macaulay thus despised the 
essay on Milton, and pronounced its noble ornaments gaudy. 

Mr. Alexander's vocabulary was not more immense than 
his selections from it were eminently choice. The writer, 
upon the store of whose recollections I have just been draw- 
ing, after speaking of the fluenoy and charm of his speech 
whether in the private circle or in the pulpit, is naturally led 
to speak of his written style : 

*^Hia command of language must strike every reader of his .com- 
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meutaries, &c So simple, too ; so familiar, easj, colloqnial often. It 
reoda/iuC, as it was written. DiaEnglUh Umore Saxon thAnhbbrotb- 
er'B, and its clearnaaB and imraediote iutelligiblencea suit better tbuH 
who do not, or cannot, stody as they read." 

The same gentleman was struck, like all others, with bu 
friend's " direrBitf of knowledge, reading, tastes, Ac." He 
thinks lie waa told by one of Mr. Alexander's brothers tbat 
he had read all Coke on Littleton. In literature 

"He knew no limits. Did be not begin a sort of Biograpbta Liter- 
aria of bimself f It teema to me either he tuld me so, or tbat I heard 
sometliing of tbekind was found among his papers." 

His impresBion is that Hr. Alexander once told him he kept 
a record of alt the books he read. 

Dr. Hall is Bubatantially right here. Mr. Alexander OBce 
said he meant to write a literary autobiography, but he never 
carried it out. He, hoicever, kept a sort of biographico liter- 
ary diary ; wliicb is for the most part a mere record of his 
daily employments, and innumerable projects and schemes of 
Study. In this journal be commonly put down the names and 
description of the books he read, and sometimes entered in it 
also his judgment upon their contents. Sometimes, though very 
rarely, be makes bis entry in the form of a critical notice or frag- 
ment of a review -article. His favourite way of indicating when 
be began and when he finished a volume, was by marking the 
dates in the book itself. The presence of a date on any page 
showed that be had read np to that point. His day-books 
aboundinfreqaenttracesofbisexegeticallabonrs, andareBprio- 
kled over with Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac characters. They 
are also enriched with qnotations and oHginal fragments in 
various of the modern languages. Sometimes be fills a page 
with minute accounts of what is doing in Princeton or elsO' . 
where. Occasionally he indulges in a delineation of charac- 
ter. When be travelled, his best journals commonly took tbe 
form of letters to bis friends at home. These foreign letters 
are minute and exact enough on all points to satisfy the most 
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rigorous demands of bis correspondents. They wonld some- 
times be tedious were they not so full of change, so gracefully 
voluble, so witty, learned, sensible, and graphic, so affectionate, 
so characteristically expressive of the writer's shifting moods 
and whims, so charged with laughing abandon and animal 
spirits, so free from the usual contagion of the guide-books, so 
artfully simple and natural in style, and so smoothly and legi- 
bly written with the pen, in his round, fair manner. 

His freedom from all pedantic effort to show his learning 
has been noticed by every body who ever knew him. With all 
his information, he kept it as much as possible in the back- 
ground, thougli using it freely when occasion really called for 
it. Whether at home or abroad, whether in his letters or his 
conversation, he showed himself the gentleman and scholar 
as distinguished from the vain and noisy pretenders to these 
titles. 

On this point, Dr. Hall says : 

'' I need not add how fir he was from displaying or talkiDg aboat 
his knowledge, hb reading, &c.; how well he escaped the airs of a 
learned man ; how young and fresh he was to the la^t." 

With all his lively traits, too, his profound respect for all 
the decencies and proprieties of religion was known and read 
of all men. 

'* Those who best knew his cheerfnl moods know also how serious 
and reverent be was in every thing sacred. No associations seemed to 
tempt liim to transgress the ^ thnt is required ' and ^ that is forbidden' 
in the Third Gomniandment. Yet who was further from sanctimoni- 
ousness, or cared less for mere forms and appearances? ^* 

Dr. Charles Hodge has done justice to the scope and bril- 
liancy of his coUeagae's intellect, and with his own foreign 
training and his life-long companionship with men of mark 
and learning. Dr. Hodge will not be accused of forming his 
opinion of Mr. Alexander rashly, or upon insufficient data. 
He might, indeed, be suspected of some partiality toward one 
whom he had admired from a child ; but the reader must bo 
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Btnick with bifl evident fairness of statement, and the tone of 
deliberate moderation which distinguishes the paragraphs in 
which he refers to Mr. Alexander's intellectual ascendaooy 
over his fellows : 

** This asoendanoj was dae partly to his extraordinary talents. He 
seemed to have the power to acqaire and to do, in the best manner tnd 
-with the greatest ease, whatever he ohose to attempt. He was a great 
linguiat. He learned Arabic and Hebrew when yet a boy, without 
any instrnctor. Ue became familiar with almost all the modem lan- 
guages of Europe, apparently without eflfort But this in him was not 
a peculiar and solitary gift. He acquired all things apparently with the 
same ease. In most cases it was not the language itself, so much as its 
literature, which occupied and interested him. And yet the science of 
language and comparative philology were with him fayoorite subjects of 
study. 

" His mind wns analytical and comprehensive. He could unravel 
the most complicated mass of details and discover the principle by 
which they were redaced to order. This power he displayed to great 
advantage in the treatment of the Old Testament History, which he po 
taught as to make that economy appear as an organic whole» each ptft 
assuming its proper relation to every other part, and all culminating m 
the fuller revelation of the new economy. 

** Few men had the ability to argue with greater clearness and force, 
as is evinced in the introductions to several of his commentaries and 
in his Biblical essays. 

" His style was distinguished not only for perspicuity, but for sin- 
gular felicity and propriety of langnage. It was a great pleasure to 
listen to Iiim, with the attention directed to that particular point ^^ 
man could fay more in few words. His memory was not only enoyclO' 
psddic lut, remarkably tenacious. Some of his feats of re oUection 
are well known to his friends, which seem almost incredible. More than 
once he has come into my stndy, and taken a sheet of paper and written 
down in alphabetical order the first, middle-names, and the surnames of 
thirty or forty students, after having heard them called over the day 
before promiscuously in the process of matriculation. The fertility of 
his imagination was strikingly exhibited in many of his sermons, and 'm 
the poetic eflfhsions in which he sometunes indulged. T tking him sH 
in all, he was certainly the most gifted man with whom I have ever 
been personally acquainted," 
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Dr. Hodge Bpeaks of bis '' Introdactions ^ as showing in a 
high degree the power of argument. Some of his expositions 
and critical articles are equally remarkable in this respect. 
His novel presentation of the argument for the canon of Scrip- 
ture, in his work on Kew Testament Literature, will here occur 
to the reader. His refutation of the papal claim from the Sa- 
viour's words to St Peter; his progressive proof of the sacred 
writer's purpose in the first Gospel, and in the second, and in 
the Acts; his discussion of the point whether the brothers of 
our Lord were the sons of Mary ; his repeated discomfiture of 
German grammarians and lexicographers on their own ground, 
in the Isaiah ; and his proof of the strictly paradoxical char- 
acter of many of our Lord's sayings, are other instances that 
occur to me. The most sustained and lengthened of his argu- 
ments pure and simple, however, is his work on the Primitive 
Offices ; which is in form as logical and polemical as Chilling- 
worth's. 

In the following letter, he chides his correspondent humor- 
ously for multiplying his labours with a view to ensnare his 
Princeton friend into compliance : 

"Pbixceton, March 29, 1842. 
» My Deab Sib : 

''The Sunday work I could do for you without inconvenience ; but 
I do not choose to come down and return on that day, and I Lave 
an engagement on Monday morning, besides -writing enough to keep me 
busy until late at night on Saturday. I know your sympathy with my 
offidal burden is extremely weak, and it may be for that reasbn that 
my own with yours is not the strongest possible, especially in reference 
to those embarrassments which spring from an extraordinary multipli- 
cation of public duties. I take for granted that the services of wliich 
you speak on Monday and Friday are voluntary appointments of your 
own (providential emergencies being, of course, subject to no rale), and 
venture to suggest that if you are not able to fulfil them, they ought not 
to have been made. All this, in substance, I remember to have heard 
from you on similar occasions, and have merely given it a new direction. 
But seriously, I do believe that by preaching at my usual place in this 
vicinity, on Sunday afternoon, and attending to my duties on Saturday 
and Monday, I am likely to do more good than by leaving all these in 
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order to do what I can do just as well in the Tacation of three months 
and more, during which it is impossible to sappose that you will net 
need help as much as you do now. Mr. Yeomans was here yesterda/t 
but only on his way to New York. Very sincerely yours, 

" J. A. Alkxasdkb." 

Tlie astonishment with which the fact is accepted that Mr. 
Alexander knew much of the world, and had the rare gift 
of reading the human heart, notwithstanding his recluse hab- 
its, would be gr,eatly lessened were it generally known how 
much he travelled, and what a keen observer he was of all he 
saw on these journeys. He delighted to leave home some- 
what mysteriously, and to return without previous annouoce- 
ment. He loved to go off without a plan either for place or 
time, to remain incogniiOy and to be absent as long as the trip 
continued to be pleasant. Now and then he had a companion 
in these tours, but commonly preferred to be alone. Even 
during the sessions of the Seminary, he was sure to seize every 
occasion of preaching in Trenton, or Philadelphia, or New- 
York, or elsewhere, and would, under these circumstances, 
spend the whole of Saturday in roaming about the town or city 
he visited, or in speculating upon the probable characters of 
the people he saw passing to and fro on the streets and at the 
hotels. He had a strange passion for riding in public vehicles, 
attending large public gatherings, seeing startling sights and 
shifting crowds of people ; but he especially liked the bustle 
and perpetual variety of the large city hotels. He seemed to 
feel perfectly comfortable, when he could thus survey the 
world in miniature and at the • same time be pretty confident 
that nobody recognized him, or, if any one did, that no one 
would venture to disturb hioL But he took the highest 
satisfaction in those little jaunts which were almost unpre- 
meditated, and which were not complicated with "any vaxn- 
isterial "appointments." He loved to take his passage on 
the Camden and Amboy steamboats, and to snnff the ss^t 
breeze from the sea. He has given in the Princeton Magazine an 
amusing account of one of these trips to Camden, in which he 
eiipbibits a perfect acquaintance with the route, and with the 
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minutisa of what is done on these boats and on the connecting 
railway. He was just as familiar with the Bay of New-York, 
and the noble spectacle of shipping at the wharves and in the 
roadstead, and with the noise, confusion, rush, and daily inci- 
dents of the Hoboken and Jersey City ferries. Sometimes he 
*^ enlarged his brief," and struck out for new regions. He 
would get upon a train of cars and dash into the interior of 
New-York, or Pennsylvania ; or he would.visit the lakes, or the 
mountains, or the great rivers. He once took it into his head 
that he would visit all the notable cities of the United States 
and Canada, and did visit nearly all of them during successive 
summers. The general scheme of travel, embracing many sep- 
arate and independent journieys, was often arranged beforehand, 
with lucid comprehension and refined accuracy ; but the 
method of travel on each particular journey was left to be 
decided by the current of events. It was most usual with 
him to have no chart or programme. Nothing could exceed the 
utterly planless character of some of his excursions. It 
diverted his mind to be passive and let chance determine the 
question whither he should go, where he should lodge, and 
what he should have for his breakfast, his dinner, or his sup- 
per. He often let the waiters choose for him. He often 
started to go to one point, and afterwards changed his mind 
and went to another and perhaps the very opposite. This was 
not from any want of voluntary firmness. It was done de- 
liberately, and was the way in which he saw fit to recreate his 
jaded feelings and faculties of mind, whish, however capable 
of severe tension and long endurance, of course sometimes 
needed unbending, and now and then craved absolute repose. 
It was the expression, too, of a fresh and original mind which 
sought out new or adventurous paths. It was his own way of 
enjoying himself to his heart's content in the intervals of 
labour. Once, when he was in Europe, and in quest of a certain 
town towards which he had been making all speed, he was 
apprized of the fact that he had reached it ; and on the instant, 
and for no reason in the world but pure caprice, determined to 
go somewhere else, and refused to stop at the place indicated. 
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When he visited New-York, he commonly staid at a publifl 
house. This was more convenient, and enabled him thebetttf 
to falfil the ends for which he had left home. He went from 
one hotel to another, ontil he had seen them alL He woald 
take one meal at one eafi or tM$ ePh&te and another at another. 
He had the greatest talent for enjoying himself in strange 
places, and in looking eagerly at little bat unnoticed things. 
Ills European journals show how much of his enjoyment 
abroad was derived from other scenes besides those which 
travellers usually make most of; scenes on shipboard, on the 
highway, in the intercourse of foreign society, and especiaHy 
scenes presenting anything that was droll or characteristic. 
He went to parts of old towns which are not approached by 
voyagers. He read all the old signs, and especially those m 
strange characters. Foreign signs and street-cries were among 
his hobbies. He loved anything that was racy and of the soil 
He at first preferred Amsterdam to Paris. He never tired of 
comparing what he saw abroad with what he had seen which 
was most like it at home ; and of noticing resemblances be- 
tween certain persons in England or Scotland or on the conti- 
nent and certain persons in the United States ; and between the 
incidents of his earlier and of his later Euro{)ean journeys, 
which were divided by an inten'al of exactly twenty years. H** 
memory for these incidents, and for the names, faces, dates and 
circumstances to which they were related, was admirable 
almost to the point of perfection. Large portions of his for- 
eign diary are taken up with descriptions of the children he 
saw in the streets. Some of these excited more admiration in 
his mind than N6tre Dame. He had a comical way of caUing 
all children " babes," and all young men " youths." He h*^ 
a classic taste in music, and an untutored but sound Gothic 
taste in architecture ; but he was a modem in his taste for 
painting, and confesses, with a sort of whimsical compunction, 
that ho prefers Delaroche to Raphael What struck him most 
at the Louvre, was that the great room was a quarter of a mil^ 
long. He liked the Dutch painters as a class better than the 
Italian or even the French. The homeliness and visible truth 
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af the pictures which crowd the walls of Amsterdam, Leyden, 
and Antwerp, took hold of him with power. He had no scru* 
pies about disclosing what were the emphatic judgments of his 
mind on all such points. It is very characteristic of him that 
tlie paintings which be most fancied in Paris and in Holland, 
as well as in Great Britain, were portraits of children, the 
children of celebrated kings. At the Tnpp&nhuii in Amsterdam, 
m^hich could boast many of the choicest pieces of Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Teniers, (xerard Dow, Vandyck and others, and 
-virhich contained the famous Boar Hunt of Paul Potter, the 
thing that riveted and fascinated him was the full-length 
portrait by Vandyck of the two children of Charles the First. 
He did not affect an emotion which he did not feel, when con- 
fronted with the old mastera The repetition of sacred sub* 
jects soon became tedious to him, and the idolatrous worship 
of ** Saints " and ** Holy Families '' was something that he 
could not understand or imitate. He said he would not give 
the pictures of the children of Charles the First by Vandyck, 
and of Edward the Fourth, by Paul Delaroche, for all the Ma- 
donnas and Holy Families of the greatest masters. 

He loved to seize upon the salient traits of a new people or 
spoken language, at a glance of his eye or ear. If he discov- 
ered that he had made mistakes, he was careful to take them 
back. His journal of one day is in little things sometimes in 
flat contradiction of the journal of the preceding. The com- 
plexion, size, features, manners, accent, habits, of a popula. 
tion afforded him endless sources of amusement. Types and 
sub-types of national and individual character were always ob- 
served and discriminated by him. He had constructed an 
unwritten science on this whole subject. 

But it is of his more ordinary jaunts and journeys, his 
remarkable ^travels about home," that I had proposed speak- 
ing. He sometimes travelled in company with one or more of 
his young scholars. It was a rare thing for him not to have a 
boy under the ferule. One of these went with him on his 
second voyage to Europe, but this was after the relation be- 
tween them of preceptor and pupil had long since ceased. I 
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remember a visit with him to Fairmonnt Water-works at Phila* 
delpbia, and his" taking an ice cream " there. Afterwards we 
walked along the "verdurous wair* of the Schuylkill till we 
came to the massive portals of Laurel Hill cemetery. The 
grassy margin of the river, shining in the sun, and the pictur- 
esque acclivity and profiise shade of the heights capped with 
obelisks were greatly admired by him. An accident prevented 
our admittance. On the way, he talked in his most sportive and 
fascinating manner. The day was enchanting, and his keen 
pleasure in everything he saw, unbounded. The length of a 
coal-train on the Reading Railway, as it crossed the long 
bridge near Fairmount, aroused his wonder. 

When in Philadelphia^ and merely on the wing, he com- 
monly put up at Jones's, then the principal hotel in the city, 
and one of Mr. Alexander's favourite stopping places. ^^H 
often, notwithstanding all efforts to the contrary, hifl friends 
would find him out and invite him to their houses, or urge bun 
to occupy their pulpits. All this he would take very good- 
naturedly, but would complain a little bitterly to his travel- 
ling companion of the " breach of his incognito." 

" For monthg beforehand,'' writes one of his nephews, " loj kind 
instroctor had been talking of a trip with me to Ticonderoga ; which 
place he had previoasly Tiaited alone himself. A trip was aocordiog^J 
taken, not to Ticonderoga, but to Washington. This trip to Tioon- 
derciga became a proverb in our subsequent intercourse, and was used 
to denote any journey in which we jointly participated. He always 
spoke of such a journey, as ' oar projected trip to Ticonderoga.' " 

That journey to Washington is one of the most memorable 
events of the writer's life. It was during the palmy days of 
the American Senate, when Winthrop was speaker of the 
House, and Webster, Calhoun, Preston, Benton, McDoireWj 
and others equally or scarcely less famous, were the lions of 
the legislative chambers. The whole tour was mar\'ellous and 
exciting to a raw lad without any knowledge whatever of the 
great world ; but the scenes and occurrences at the capit^ 
blotted out the vivid memory of any thing else. As the two 
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rode by the various pnblic buildings, he pointed them out and 
explained their uses, and described what was done, or what was 
to be seen within their walls. As they passed the Patent 
Office, his manner, which had been very gracious, suddenly 
changed. Without the least warning, ho seized his fellow- 
traveller (who was alone with him in the hack), and forcibly 
directed his face towards the new object of interest, telling bim 
as he did so, in quick, sharp, peremptory tones, to look out of 
the window and see what was to be seen ; and that it was not 
iBTorth while to leave one's home unless one was disposed to 
look about one and use one^s eyes. There was all the menace 
and fire of legitimate authority in his tone, as he said this, but 
he did not seem to be angry. It has sometimes struck me as 
possible, that he wished to lodge a favourite lesson in the mind 
of his pupil, and could think of no way of doing it at once 
so easy and effectual as this summary process. The ebulli- 
tion was as transient as it was extraordinary. lie was pres- 
ently in a high glow, and played the part of a Mentor with as 
muoh kindliness as knowledge and discretion. Mr* Alexander 
held in contempt every thing like laziness, revery, stupidity, 
and idiotic listlessness. All approaches to these baneful- 
states he cordially reprobated. The travellers repaired every 
morning to the Capitol, and he took great pains in showing 
his young eleve the m^ny attractions of the edifice and 
the grounds. He was perfectly content to stay there all day, 
strolling under the green trees, watching the movements of 
the children, examining the pictures and statuary, surveying 
the fine prospect of the Potomac and the verdant fields adja- 
cent which is commanded by the higher parts of the building, 
and above all attending the debates of Congress. When gen- 
tly reminded, about two o'clock, of the importance of sustain- 
ing nature with food, he would say, ** I can do without my * 
dinner,'^ but would pleasantly yield to the urgency of an 
appeal which if suggested by the cravings of appetite, was cer- 
tainly fortified by considerations of reason. He listened to the 
interesting speeches. Colonel Benton one day spoke for hours 

while they were there. But what interested him most was 
22* 
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scrutinizing the personal features and bearing of members, 
ing upon the animating taut entembUy studying the manners of 
men and the varieties of human character, witnessing the call> 
ing of the roll, and of the yeas and nays, and what he has 
styled " the pretty play of passing between tellers," watching 
the easy grace and adroitness of the pages, and the free 
employment by members of newspapers and govemment 
^^ stationery ,'' and familiarizing himself (if such a term applies 
to who needed little further instruction) to the rules and 
usages of parliamentary decorum, the order and form of the 
various motions, and the operation of such devices as the pre- 
vious question, the motion to adjourn, and the series of other 
dilatory feints. His eyes wandered from a wearisome declaimer 
to the prominent members who retaitied their seats, to the 
gadabouts and whisperera, to the sycophants, to the vain or 
handsome men, to those who noiselessly glided to and fro in 
the passages, or moved or stood in groups in the open spaces, 
at the door, and in the lobby. He appeared to see through it 
all, and could and did unravel the mesh from beginning to end. 
He invited the attention of his young charge to the fact that 
the really great men did not put themselves in the foreground, 
never vociferated or bawled, were not always on the floor, and 
seldom uttered a word except on important questions. One 
day, in the lett hand gallery, the strangers looked down upon 
the tall, gaunt figure of John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, 
who was silently pacing the area near the reporters' desks, with 
his head bowed forward, and his iron-gray hair brushed high 
over his forehead and falling in long, straggling locks about his 
ears. He did not open his mouth to speak during the whole 
time they were there; Mr. Alexander also directed the notice 
oi his pupil to the vacant seat of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and told him to pay attention to the man who should sit 
in it. Soon afler a dark-browed man, of a swarthy complex- 
ion, with deep sunken eyes and a certain look of hidden power, 
entered the door and occupied this very seat. He was dressed 
in a blue coat with brass buttons, and was the impersonation 
of Senatorial gravity. Mr. Webster spoke three words while 
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he Primseton visitors were in the chamber, and these were 
Vom bis seat. They were the words, " Let it pass.'' 

Another point of great attraction at Washington was the 
mge arm-chair of Dixon H. Lewis, which was at least twice as 
large as any other. While the tourists were looking at it, the 
anwieldy member took his-seat and filled it amply. Mr. Alex- 
ander seemed a little annoyed, but not at aU provoked, that 
his own ability to occupy one of the ordinary arm-chairs 
should excite the surprise and comment of his fellow-traveller. 
Some of Mr. Alexander's impressions of what he saw at 
different times at Washington, may be gathered from the 
Princeton Magazine, in which he has embodied them in articles 
of a serions nature, as well as in several truly laughable iquibs 
or jeux d^€9prU. One of these articles is signed *' Nos," and 
intituled, *' Ham and Eggs. A Plea for Silent Legislation." 
The effort of the satunst is to show, that the union of speaking 
with law-making is as purely conventional as that of ham and 
®gg®5 ^f which a friend once remarked, "Why should those 
two things always go together ? The only effect is to spoil 
them both." The writer refuses to endorse that opinion in its 
literal application, but adopts it as a general principle of broad 
range and with a striking bearing on the method of Congres- 
sional debates. It will be seen that he has anticipated Carlyle 
in his clever tnot about " wind and tongue." After a page of 
strenuous reasoning and telling sarcasm, he thus concludes the 
paper; 

^* The practice of oral discassioQ had its origin when books were 
r&re, and the accomplishment of reading saved a felon from the gal- 
lows. Why should it still be kept up, as a part of legislation, or an 
indispensable preliminary to it, in a day when hackney -coachmen read 
npon their boxes, and a beggar will not beg till he has seen the morn- 
^^% paper 9 We might as well have link-boys with onr gas-light, or hot 
bricks with onr famaces. Does a man take his night-cap and dressing- 
gown along with him, when he goes by railroad from New- York to Phil- 
adelphia for an hour's bnsiness, as he Sid when he went by the old line 
of stages, and spent a night or two at way-side taverns? It is shameful 
^t .... our legislation should be just where it was in the days 
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of Wittenageroote, when the Saxon nobles franked pnblio doonments 
with the sign of the cross, and scored appropriation bills apon the 
walls with chttlk or charcoal. Let us have no more of this exploded 
and explosive nonsene. Let the Constitution be amended so as to for- 
bid all talkin/, except so far as may be absolutely necessary, for the 
purpose of pas.>ing bills and resolutions, and making formal motions 
for the condnct of the public business. To suppress all clamour about ■ 
voting blindly, in the dark, and what not, let no legislative act be passed | 
until ten days after it is introduced, and in the meantime let ihe press 
groan with arguments, appeals, and explanations upon both sides- 
More will read them than will now listen to the endless twaddle of oar 
conscript fathers and brethren. No man will then be at the mercy of 
reporters, but will speak for himself to all who read him. And msxij 
a man who cannot speak, at least in tiie Temple of the Winds, can 
write intelligibly on an interesting subject Such is our devi'^e for tlie 
cure of tills inveterate disease of the tongne, or rather of the lungs; 
for w© believe, after all, the chief ingredient of our legislative elo- 
quence is wind. 

" To avert the criticisms of physicians, druggists, and apotliecarie*, 
we make haste to add, that this form of phthisis is entirely iuigeneru^ 
arising from excessive strength of lungs, and ending in consumption oi 
the public money, time and patience.^' 

To appreciate all this as it deserves, the reader ought to 
have taken a trip with this honest critic to the legislative 
chambers, and to have before him, as he peruses these trench- 
ant paragraphs, the look of mischievous fun that often play^^ 
over the writer's face when, in his soft voice and unhesitatmg 
rapid tones, he uttered such " ower true " pleasantries as this 
is, vied voce, 

Mr. Alexander abhorred notoriety. This led him, as some 
thought, to hide his light too much under a bushel. On this 
head, one of his best and most discerning friends writes: 

" He avoided publicity in forms where he would have appeared to 
the greatest advantage.^' * 

The same friend thinks hennust have refused a large number 
* The Rev. J. Hall, D.D., in a letter to the biographer. 
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of inyitations to give literary lectures, orations, sermons on 
prominent occasions. I have evidence tbat be refused a pressing 
invitation from Prof. Henrv to lecture before tbe Smitbsonian 
Institution. He would never consent to a nomination for tbe 
General* Assembly, or to be moderator of Synod or Presby- 
tery. He was fond of attending tbe debates of the ecclesi- 
astical courts, but seldom spoke, and then in few words. Now 
and then he would seem to forget biroself, and enter pretty 
fully into the merits of a question. His speeches, however, 
were invariably short and conversational, and commonly made 
to facilitate the progress of business. 

Dr. Hall is satisfied that tbe chief reason for his customary 
silence was the consciousness that whatever he should say 
would be sure to draw unusual attention to tbe speaker. An- 
otber reason unquestionably was a contempt for tbe American 
habit of mere declamation. It is certain that he took a more 
active part in the debates of the churcb judicatories whicb 
were held in Princeton, than in any others ; and probably not 
only because they were more convenient to bis study, and 
because he wished to set a right example before the young 
men, but also because in Princeton he was better known to tbe 
people at large than elsewhere, and bis movements on such 
occasions would therefore not be likely to attract so much 
carious notice as in a strange town or village. 

'* Bat yon know how accurately and folly he could report a debate 
when it was over, and reprodace the peculiarities of the speakers." 

Nothing about him was more wonderful than bis astonish- 
ing acquaintance with the forms of parliamentary procedure. 
It was not merely great, it was well-nigh perfect. It was that 
of the most accomplished expert ; and I am persuaded that no 
speaker or clerk of tbe House of Representatives ; no hanger- 
on of years* standing at Washington or Westminster could 
rattle off the exact expressions, in the right place, and in 
the proper order, with more rapid nonchalance than be could. 
His children's books are filled with real or imaginary diaries 
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of saoh proceedings, and nothing he ever wrote is more amus- 
ing than Bome of the borlesqae debates he has recorded in 
Wistar's Magazine. The satire in these inimitable perform- 
ances is sometimes so broad that any child can see it; but 
sometimes, again, it is terse and deUcate, like that which has 
embalmed the pithy sayings of La Rochefoncaald. 

In this connection I am reminded to say that perhaps the 
most vehement sarcasm Mr. Alexander ever wrote, is contained 
in a contribntion of two pages to the same magarine, which 
is entitled " Some People.** * It is at times as " tart as the 
Quarterly'* under Qifford. Occasionally it seems to have 
almost the savagery of John Lockhart, in his roughest style; 
but a benign purpose shines through every one of its caustic 
sentences. 

The reader will not find his attention flag in the attempt to 
read the short extracts which follow : 

** Some People imac^ne that the ooly way in which they ofin be 
disagreeable is by ill oatare or severity. They never dream that they 
may be too gracious, or that most men can bear any thing in manner 
with more patience than that bland assumption of enperiority, which 
shows itself in patronizing condescension." 

" Some People cherish the delosion, that in order to ez\}oy the 
pleasures of taste, they must be inventors, or at least performers. They 
forget that the great minority mast always be the passire recipients oi 
sach impressions. Under this delusion many waste their lives in ms^- 
ing themselves mediocre draughtsmen or musicians, and still viore 
deny themselves saoh pastimes altogether, when both classes might 
derive untold pleasure from thankfully enjoying what is done by o^- 
ers, without ambitiously attempting it themselves. If the same mis- 
take, which thus exists about the fine arts, were equally operative in 
literature, what would the result be ? If no man dared to read a p^^^"^ 
without writing one, the world would either have too many writers to 
be read, or too few readers to let writers live. 

** Some People think it is a conclusive argument against a given 
course of conduct, that if all men followed it, society could not exist 
In the shallow ethics of the world, no formula is more approved than 

*PrmoeUm Magume, p. 2S0. 
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*' What if every body did so f ' The same logio would demonstrate that, 
beoanse if all were doctors there would be do patients, men must all be 
patients and none doctors ; or because if all preached there would be 
no hearers, therefore none must preach and all must hear without a 
preacher. The most valuable functions are precisely those which would 
be worthless if they could be nnirersal." 

The rhythm of the last trenchant saying was no doubt un- 
conscioQS, bat is very characteristic of the writer. 

"' Some People, if they condescend to read these paragraphs, may 
feel disposed to poach upon my manor and write others, whether in 
mere continuation, or by way of parody or refutation. All such are here- 
by notified that they may spare themselves the labour and exposure 
which they meditate, as the feelings which prompt to such a course had 
better be kept secret than exposed to public view ; and as to the con- 
tinuation of these thoughts, it is commonly conceded that the person 
who begins to say any thing is for the most part the best qualified to 
finish it." 

The fiercest part is omitted in these selections, though it is 
all a masterpiece of cutting sense and brevity. It is true Juve- 
nalian satire ; a lashing of the follies of the age, or rather of 
the race, and from a wholesome motive. 

Among the testimonials of this period is that of Dr. Rice 
of Mobile, who was then a student of the Theological Semin- 
ary, and who soon began to frequent his study again, after 
long years during which they had seldom met. The Professor 
was engaged at this time upon his great work on Isaiah, 
which, in addition to his labours in the Seminary, left him very 
little liberty for chat with his friends. He recollects that he 
said to him on one occasion, that his study was always open to 
him. If he should come in and find him busy, he would take 
no notice of him, unless he had some special matter of inquiry ; 
but it would not interrupt or disturb* him for him to stay there 
and read or examine books. If he was at leisure for a ** crack,'' 
he would sit down and talk to his pupil as he believes no other 
man ever could talk. He was certainly the most agreeable 
companion, he says, that he has ever known. 
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" nis apprehensions were so quick ; his knowledge was so exten- 
sive and acoarate ; his learning so yaried and profound ; his imagina- 
tion was so high ; his fancy so hright, lively, playful (albeit it was 
000 isionally a little grotesque, thoagh it was always refined) ; Lis wit 
so sparlcling, though it was sometimes terrible as the forked lig^htning ; 
his humor so large, sweet, racy and genial, that his society at this 
time afforded a strange pleasure not unmiugled with awe." 

The evidence as to his social capacities and sympatbies 
when engaged in talk with people he knew well, is clenr and 
striking : 

** In intercourse with his friends and intimates, he was unpretend- 
ing, modest, and witliout affectation. He never seemed conscious of 
any superiority. He certainly never manifested such a state of mind.^ 

In roference to Mr. Alexander's religious state at this timey 
Dr. Rice says that when he entered the Seminary and became 
acquainted with him again, he found that he was a rapidly 
advancing Christian. He does not think he has ever met with 
one who grew in grace more consistently and constantly. So 
transparent a character could not fail to reveal himself to those 
with whom he was associated as intimately as this Professor 
was with his pupils. Every teacher is known by his class ; by 
some of them ; by those who from more favourable opportuni- 
ties of seeing him than others, or from superior natural quali- 
fications, are most competent to judge. A public instructor, 
especially a religious instructor, is like '' a city set on a hill, 
which cannot be hid." The testimony on this point, as 
regards Mr. Alexander, if respect be had to the sterling credit 
and high competency of the witnesses of his course at this 
period, is exceedingly important and gratifying. 

Alluding to the extraordinary cleamesM, distinctness, 
straightforwardness, and compactness of his instructions in 
the class-room, the same pupil testifies as follows : 

" These instructions were characterized by great directness ; he 
went straight to the point by the best and shortest way ; by intensity 
or force; and by extraordinary elegance and felicity of diction. 
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"Add to this hisTast, brilliant, powerful imaginatioD, and 70a have 
the characteristics of his preaching." 

When listening to him in the pulpit, he was always think- 
ing of some mighty cataract : 

'* He always brought Niagara Falls to my mind. I had the same 
sense of power, and sublime, magnificent beauty. In the lecture-room 
he was like a powerful locomotive in motion upon a straight and level 
rulroad track." 

The following letter to an old correspondent which begins 
as an effnsion of one of the transcendentalists,* who were then 
much in vogne in Princeton, and afterwards falls into the 
quaint, old Covenanter manner, and winds up in the style of 
the Ritualists. ' 

" Dko. 28, 1842, 
" Mt Deab Sib : 

*' Since I last wrote I have become a transcendentalist, and look 
with loatliing on the vulgar, sensuous, one-sided pragmatism of your 
phraseology. The doings of which you spealc are natural develop- 
ments of that unworthy realism, in which your stand-point, I lament 
to pee, remains unmoved by all the strenuous attacks of O. A. B., 0. 
8. H., and other fSEUthfnl followers of Cant and Cozen. If I can leave 
the regions of pure reason long enough to ppeak of such material con- 
cerns, I will do yon to wit : that on Sabbath first (whilk is Yule), I 
was to have given a screed of doctrine against all such superstitious 
rags of Popery in our chapel ; but a letter from that painful minister, 
Mr. W. moving me to give him my countenance at his visitation on 
that day, hath led me to transfer my witness-bearing from Yule itself 
to the first day of the incoming year, the individual day whilk you 
have named in your epistle ; so that I may not homologate or conde- 
scend to your gracious invite without resiling from this new and special 
ordering of the affair, which would be both indecorous and kittlesome 
to them concerned ; for which cause I make bold to crave the liberty 
of naming [S^] the first Sunday after Epiphany, profanely called the 
eighth of January, when it will give me pleasure to unite with you in 

* I use this term as he did, not technically or of the followers specifically of 
Aristotle or of Kant, in Europe, but of the upstarts and tyros in the United 
States who were going crasy over the Germans. 
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the inimitable mirioes of our exoellent Liturgy, aided hj the sirefliiig 
tones of the organ, and the affecting sight of a readiog-desk arranged 
on the Apostolio model. N. B. Please to allow jonr yerger or sa- 
cristan to adjust the fald-stool (reverentlj) to mj inferior altitude, 
or mj introit will be less impressive than I oonld dedre. If this day 
docs not suit 700, name any later one ; or if 70a insist npon it ss 
* vital,* I can make a new arrangement here, and preach for 70a on the 
Feast of Oircamcision, as 70a reqnest. Please to preserve this letter, 
as it ma7 be necessary to publish the correspondence. At anj rate, it 
must appear sooner or later, as I write alwa7S in the manner of If al- 
pole, with a view to posthumous oelebrit7.*' 




CHAPTER XVII. 

The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review was now in 
the full tide of prosperity. From the moment that Mr. Alex- 
ander put his broad shoulder to the wheel, and gave his whole 
strength to the work, the Review had received an impetus that 
greatly raised it in the public estimation, and carried it forward 
to a point of eminence in the regards of wits and scholars that it 
had never before attained, and had not at first aimed to reach 
This was several years before he became the nominal editor 
Some of his own articles, in particular raised a stir among the 
quid-nuncs like that produced by a squall upon a smooth sea. 
Hitherto he might sometimes be mistaken for his brother Ja* 
cob; but now his speech and his manner alike bewrayed him : 
the hands were incontestably the hands of Esau. On this point, 
Professor Hart says : 

'* I knew nothing farther of Addison nntil after his return from 
Europe, when be signalized himself by a series of brilliant articles in 
the Princeton Beview, which attracted verj general attention. The 
first two or three especially, in which he gave free rein to his power 
of sarcasm, were much read and quoted in Oollege. The articles 
which I remember most distinctly as having created a sensation at the 
time of their appearance, were the following : a Keview of the Kev. 
Calvin Colton's Reasons for Leaving the Presbyterian and Entering the 
Episcopal Ohnroh ; a Review of the Discnssion between Dr. Board- 
man and Bishop Doane, in regard to the Apostolical Saccession ; * a 
Beview of Bishop Onderdonk's Pamphlet, ^Episcopacy Tested by Scrip- 
ture.' " 

This last named article is not upon Dr. Addison Alexander's 
list of his own pieces, or upon other lists of them within my 
I'each ; nor is it in his style. The manner is grave, sedate, and 
courtly, and well becoming that high-toned polemic, Dr. Miller. 
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Bat another article in reply to the Bishop's rejoinder, in the Oc- 
tober number of the same year, is by a very different pen, and in 
a very different style. It was in a style calculated to excite the 
fear, that the Assyrian had suddenly found his way to the very 
centre of the camps of the extreme High Churchmen ; or (to bor- 
row another figure from the enemies of Israel), in a style suited 
to provoke the exclamation, '* The Philistines are upon thee, 
Samson.'* It is entitled " New Theory of Episcopacy," and 
opens in these dulcet but ringing tones : 

" It is no safe thing to meddle with onr ancient frieDds, the Frelat- 
ists, since their last discoTery. As might have been expected from iti 
magnitude and value, they have grown exceedingly tetchy with respect 
to the treatment of their gretLt arcanum by the uninitiated. Tbey 
seem to imagine, like the alchemists of old, that the whole world is 
waiting in suspense for the results of their experiments ; holding its 
breath till the universal menstruum or elixir is discovered. Ko one is 
allowed either to feel or feign indifference. And even when the mjs- 
tery is divulged, what can we do ? If we let it alone, we are enrolled 
as converts ; if we handle it at all, it is always too roughly. High ch«reh 
episcopacy is indeed, botanically ppeaking, a most tender herb, liable 
not only to be crushed by the broad foot of vulgar non-conformity, bat 
also to be blasted by the merest breath of argument It cannot bear 
the east wind of discussion, but must have an atmosphere created for 
it, lilce a rare plant in a hot-house, to be looked at but not touched. 
To this discreet arrangement we have no objection, hot are heartily 
content to rtand at any distance not entirely out of sight, craving no 
other privilege than that of furnishing a brief description, now and 
then, for the gratification of ' the uninformed.' ^' 

This menace was terribly fulfilled in the course of this arti- 
cle, and a series of later articles on the same general subjects, 
by this new Democritus, or Lucian, whose repartees were en- 
thymemes, and whose scathing refutations were in the form of 
jests. In explanation of his last phrase, he goes on to say : 

" We are ashamed to acknowledge our belief that some even of those 

* Dr. Hart adds, that great mirth was provoked by an article of Mr. Alex- 
ander on hia old friend Dr. Gox^s book on Regeneration. Bat with this Mr. 
Alexander had nothing to do. The article was by another hand. 
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who read the Repertory, far from knowing all about The Tract, be- 
fore we introdaced it to their notice, had never yet discovered iisezist- 
ence. *Not to know me argues thyself unknown,' would be a keen 
retort, and we are far from justifying our poor friends from the charge 
of gailty ignorance, the rather as it has not been for the want of zeol- 
ons efforts on the part of zealous * churchmen * to apprize the world 
that they and their superiors are in eue. But as the Eastern proverb 
.Bays, *The hen may lay a thousand eggs and the owl never know it, 
however loud the ben may cackle.' " 

He then proceeds to show, as essential to a just apprecia- 
tion of the subject, that this particular theory of high Prelacy 
is a new one, and that this new theory is put forward as a 
binding doctrine of the word of God, which no man can deny 
and be guiltless. 

'No one in reading these strictures can fail to see that his 
aim in these witty and exasperating articles was not to wound 
the feelings of individuals, but to pierce with ridicule a system 
which he believed to be absurd and pernicious, and yet so en« 
cased in self-esteem as to be in one sense invulnerable to the 
shafts of mere dialectics. Not that he under\'alued the wea- 
pons of a strictly argumentative warfare, even in this contro. 
versy. In his later essays on Church-order, which were finally 
gathered into the volume entitled, " New Testament OflSees," 
he has fully vindicated the claims of syllogistic reasoning, and 
has demonstrated, in the most rigorous method, that the high- 
church system is a system that, logically considered, is *' twice 
dead, plucked up by the roots." 

It is evident from the whole drift, as well as particular 
statements of this article, that its author was not fighting 
against the ecclesiastical polity advocated by Hooker, bat 
against the American caricature of the system invented at Ox- 
ford. He speaks in one place of '* The fathers of the English 
Church, (those noble souls whom we as well as prelatists 
delight to honour)," and plainly intimates that they were of 
another mind upon these subjects. He holds that the adhe- 
rents of the " Tract " party ought to blush that they are sue- 
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oesBon of Thomas Cranmer and John Jewell. Of the ''Dis- 
oourBe " of Bishop Oriswold himself, *' the parent of the doe- 
trine/' which is attacked in the Repertory, the reviewer writes : 

" There is nothing la it to impair the feelings of personal resped for 
his oharaoter which we believe to be generally entertained. Oar opin- 
ion of hit argument is known already ; but we feel onrselyes bonnd, ai 
well in Justice os in Ohristian charity, to say that, in maintaining his 
opinion, he is simple, modest, earnest, and we doubt not, most sincere.^ 

And Bishop Onderdonk himself is dealt with in a Bpiiit of 
sarcastic irony, hut not of deliberate malice. 
Of him the reviewer says : 

♦ ♦ ♦ " The operation which it was our dnty to perform npon 
this precious offi^pring of his intellect and fancy, was indeed a painfnl 
one, and we were not at all displeased to see the tender father much 
distressed, and even angry. The first gush of feeling, about six months 
ago, while it indicated sensitiveness of the highest order, no doubt gave 
relief by giving vent to deep emotions. Mine iUa laerymm I The wound 
inflicted on the Tract was not yet healed ; but we are now nyoiced to 
learn that it is convalescent." 

The article reviewing the reply of Bishop Onderdonk, was 
followed in 1836 by the exqabite showing up of Calvin Col- 
ton, and in 1841 by the annihilating review of Bishop Doane. 
The former is perhaps the best known of the series. Both 
articles will be found in the published volmncs of the Reper- 
tory. The article on Bishop Doane^s Rejoinder to Dr. Board- 
man was in part the work of other pens ; though its raciest 
paragraphs were, with a single remarkable exception, undoubt. 
edly the work of Professor Addison Alexander. The article 
in which he brought out into such conspicuous notice the name 
and features of Mr. Calvin Colton, is wholly his own, and his 
portrait of the amiable '' American in England,'' is informed 
by a humour as fine and as enjoyable as any thing in the lit- 
main of Beaumarchais. It would have been relished, as those 
were, by Voltaire, by Marie Antoinette, and by *old Goethe;' 
if only these lovers of wit had lived in our days, and been 
acquainted with the men and manners of the two countries. 
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and -with the shallow pretensions of certain transatlantic au- 
thors to shine as great lights in the ecclesiastical firmament 
But the article, though containing personal attacks, breathes no 
Bpirit of personal malice. It is a firank and catting, but parlia- 
znentary and jast, and even kind, exposure of the most arro- 
gant and foolish claimjs.* 

He gives his readers the benefit of one of Mr, Colton's 
pleasant anecdotes, prefacing it with the remark: 

^ Those who are familiar with his writings^ are aware that, except- 
ing wit, he has all the gifts of an accomplished jester." 

He then adds : 

^* We like this tale, and wish to make a ' practical improvemeDt' 
of it. Mr. Oolton considers it a capital joke that a cobbler should pre- 
sume to 'stir a parson up.* And so it is; bat is it not a better joke 
that Mr. Calvin Oolton, of all men in the world, should undertake to 
settle, in half a dozen flimsy chapters, what never could be settled 
to matoal satisfaction bja Oartwright or a Hooker, an Usher or a Bax- 
ter?" 

The only extract I shall take from the article on the Oxford 
Tracts and their fond admirer in New Jersey, is an encomium 
of the style of the English writers, especially John Henry 
Ifewmani 

*'If there is one improvement more conspicaons than any other, in 
the taste and practice of contemporary writers, especially in England, it 
is the exchange of pompous rhythm and pedantic phraseology for 
homely plainness and pure native idiom. That this exchange is per- 
fectly compatible with beauty of the highest kind, has been proved by 
the example of some noted English writers^ and by none more clearly 

* Dr. Beach Jones writes that he knows of nothing hi our language which 
fbr sharp and delicate raillery, sustdned irony, and sportiTe wit and humour, : 
equals this article, and that he has found others, much better versed in litera- 
ture than bimseU; whose opinions oomcide w\*h his own. Dr. Moore, Dr. Cuylcr, 
Dr. Halsey, and many others have expressed themselves in much the same 
»»7. 
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than by sevenil of the Oxford theologians. To onr taste, Newnian, » 
a writer, stands preeminent; as being more musical and elegant tbin 
Pusey, and at the same time less roavrkiah and more mascol ne thin 
Keble. But in all three, and especially in Newman, what attracU oi 
is the restoration of the old English freedom aa to the length of kb- 
tenoea and yariety of structure, but without those harsh invendoDS, aid 
sesquipedalian vocables by which many of the best early writers are 
disfigured. In a word, the grand iroprovement is the happy combins* 
tiun of a free and flowing with a chaste and simple style ; whereas of 
old, the flowing writer was almost in every case an incorrect one, tfw 
the simple writer was an awkward and a constrained one." 

The style of the ambitious American prelate is then «)B' 
trasted unfavourably with that of the OxoDian. The article is 
mainly argumentative, but dreadfully biting. 

The last of this series of slashing essays in the Princeton 
Repertory is the one in the volume for the next year (1842), 
on " High Church Episcopalianism." .In it occurs the follow- 
ing ludicrous parallel between the Ritualist party in tbe 
church and the Chinese nation. 

" We have heard the question asked, how snch pretensions sbomd 
be treated ; and we answer, jnst as the Europeans and Americans treat 
the claims of the Ohinese to be regarded as tbe only civilized nation 
npon earth. High-churchmen are in this respect tlie Chinese of Cbr st- 
endom. Tbe points of resemblance are too glaring to be missed: tn^ 
same awful reverence for trifles ; the same enlightened scorn of weign^ 
ier matters; the same self-worship; the same polite, compassionate 
contempt of others ; the same serene determination to sweep every 
thing before them ; and the same success in doing it. Hi^h-choroh as 
the Celestial Empire fill corresponding blanks in c'vil and c!:nrch his- 
tory. Both are highly respectable and Iiighly useful. Weh-nveno joore 
donbt that one exists fir some important end than that the other does. 
But what the final cause, in either case, may be, we should not lik^ ^^ 
determine. We are very nn willing to believe that a whole people ex- 
ists only to be laughed at. And yet how is it that the greatest nation 
npon earth, in point of numbers, is the only one which history exhibits 
in an aspect pnrely ridiculous? Other people have their oddities, but 
these have nothing else. It is not merely their costume and phy^^t 
nomy. Their most solemn acts of government, of le^^ation, of n^go- 
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liation, and of war, are comio, and in many cases farcical. It is impos- 
sible to read of them without a smile. There is something so intrin- 
sically droll about them that the gravest writers are compelled to be 
amusing. The characteristic feature of the Chinese manners is a sort 
of grave buffoonery, the more diverting, as the Chinaman is always 
solemnly nnconscioas of his own absurdity. In every national and in- 
dividual act, they seem to say, We are the people, and wisdom shall die 
with us. It is not to be wondered at that such a nation should include 
a Board of Ceremonies in its constitution. To them life itself is but a 
series' of ceremonies. Every thing is ceremony. Man is a ceremonial 
pnppet, made to go through certain evolutions and manoduvres, to 
assume certain postures, and to utter certain words at the bidding of 
the Hang Quo, or master of ceremonies, or under the bamboo of a red- 
button Mandarin. It is just the same with Sinicism in religious mat- 
ters. K you wish to place religionists of any sect beyond the reach of 
ridicule or reason, yon must begin by making them as unreasonable 
and ridiculous as possible ; and then they are forever proof against both 
wit and wisdom. As soon as any one has learned to look upon the 
paring of his nails and the adjustment of his eyebrows as a vital mat- 
ter, he is perfectly impregnable. You cannot reach him. Reasoning, 
of course, is thrown away upon him. Kidicule ho looks upon as sin- 
ful, because nothing is too small for hiai to reverence. And after this 
perversion of the intellect has gone to certain lengths, the smaller a 
thing is the greater it becomes in his esteem. Matters of life and death 
are little in comparison with matters of arrangement and grimace. 
Tell him that what he eats is wholesome or unwholesome, and he hears 
you not. Bat tell him which way he must look, and in what posture 
he must eat, and he is all attention. Tell him tbat what he is about to 
drink is poison, and his only answer is a vacant stare. But tell him 
that the cup is in the wrong hand, or the wrong edge next his mouth, 
and tie is thankful. When a man has reached this point, he might as 
well shave his head, and thenceforth be inaccessible to all approaches 
except such as may be made through the Ho Ping, or ceremonial code, 
and the decrees of the Lee Poo, or ceremonial council. One effect of 
such a system is to make those who live under it supremely selfrcqm- 
plaoent. What do the Chinese care for foreign trade ? T^ey have 
every thing they want at home. Wliat is geography to them ? They 
are content to know that China is the centre of the universe. They 
allow the savage English and Americans to leave the howling wilder- 
ness and clamour at CaQton for tea ; but when the English become 
smugglers th^y determine to destroy them. This contempt of other 
'23 
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nations seems nnconqnersble, even by hard blows and bloodibw. 
TbroQgh the smoke of battle ihej are still seen as grotesque anil self- 
iinportftnt as before. Ever; junk that puts out from the coast ii bi de- 
Btroj the British fleet ; and when it f^ they are aa confident ai btu 
that the next will be sDCcesarul. And when all has failed, tber po'- 
chase their own safet; with some millions of bad doUara, and then pab- 
llsb in the OoTernment Gazette that, 'thoogh the Eogli^ dwnoui 
tDsde a bold attack, the imperial oommander, with hisnunbliDgtfainider, 
ooosiderahlj damped the ardoor of the fierce barbarians.' We think n 
have seen battles gained at home in the same manner; and we lev 
thst BTen bishops might be found who, as to both these articlei of 
spurious ailver and rumbling thnnder, might snoceasfally oompete ^w 
all the Uandarina of the Celestial Empire. We oonimend tliis illuAn- 
tion to onr friends who are annojed by the absnrd pretensions of ll'"' 
Hlgh-ohnrch neighboars. When wehear the latter pralo of an 'udm- 
thorued ministry,' ' unooveaanted mercy,' and the ' danger of o* 
aeot,' let imagination conjure up before the bearers somefomiliar fc^ 
from the Chinese Museum, and we venture to assure them tbey ^vi 
fiod it much more difficolt to keep their oountonances tlian to t**P 
their temper." 

The great severity and keenness of these telling nrtw'** 
against the then inconsiderable party of the Ritnalists ("f 
Puseyites, as they were called in that day) excited the sor- 
, priae of acme who knew the reviewer's intrinsic gentleness o' 
heart, and the beaming delight he took in children. Th«« 
perhaps too much disregarded the other and sterner side of bi* 
character. For the rest, it must be admitted that his attw* 
npon the viotims of JVetcmanbi, as he facetiously termed it, V^^' 
after all, a counter attack, and an attack that was not m^^e 
without great provocation. It was made, furthermore, with » 
wholesome design, and from an outraged sense of Catho'i" 
tolerance. 

"It was this essential charity of his nature," writes one* *'" 
knew him iniimately, and differed from him widely, " this alroostf^* 
iuine repugnanpo tii ostentation in religions things, that oipl^i"' 
what I have heard atlribnted to hun as a blemish, namely his soo"^' 

' Jlenrj James, Esq., of Cambridge. 
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ful and sarcastic treatment of the High-cliarch pretension. The prin- 
ciple of an authority over the conscience of men had grown so obso- 
lete in our religions practice, that it might bj this time have been pro- 
noanced fairly dead and baried, were it not that certain ministers of 
the Episcopal Church, in seeking how to dbtingnish themselves from 
the ordinary gospel ministry, had wit enough to make a gain out of the 
fact bydaintUy manipulating the small ecclesiastical or reactionary 
temper which yet surviyes in many a belated bosom amongst us, and 
converting the church for their sake into a peaceful sunny agvarium, ns 
it were, which shall have no link of connection with the great outlying 
sea of human interests, and where every fossil fish of pure ecclesiiisti- 
cal lineage may undergo a cheap coxcombical rehabilitation, and frolic 
and flounder and spout water, as if it were still vitalized by the living 
springs of Gk>d*8 providence, and not by the factitious fountains of 
men's sectarian impudence and cupidity. Dr. Addison Alexander's hu- 
mane and righteous instincts were outraged, not beyond measure by 
this insincere and faithless behaviour on the part of high-church epis- 
copacy, and he accordingly did ample Justice to its pretensions, when- 
ever he was called upon to speak of it." 

This is the way the thing strikes a man who, protesting as 
he does against the ordinary ecclesiastical distinctions, may 
be regarded as an outsider and an unprejudiced witness. 

The subject is thus handled by Professor John S. Hart, in a 
letter to the editor of this volume : 

«< Addison's power of sarcasm was unequalled ; and when he began 
writing for the Princeton Review, * he seems to have thought there 
were certain ecclesiastical and theological assumptions which needed to 
be met with wit rather than argument, and whose authors deserved 
punishment rather than refutation. He castigated them accordingly 
with merciless severity.'' 

• 

* Dr. Hart writes : '* Perhaps I ought to add in this connection that the 
change of the name of the Beviev from the * Repertory ' to the * Princeton 
Review/ was made by Addison's suggestion, at the time that he began hia 
connecUon with the editorship. So at least I understood from himself. He 
bad a great fancy for local names ; quoting the Edinburgh Review as an In- 
stance ; and his ambition at that time seemed to be to make the Princeton Re- 
view equally world renowned ; and his first articles, named above, bad many 
of the characteristics which marked the * swashing blows * admiuistered by 
Jeffrey and Sydney Smith, in the earlier volumes of the Edinburgh.^** 
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It vas to be obBcrred, bowerer, that after a few yean 
from the date of Mr. Alexander's first appcaraDce as editor of 
the Review, he rarely iodulged in this vein. 

" If the fact of lii> abst«iQiag was due," tu Dr. Hart already ntp- 
poBwl it to be, " to a growing convictian that a different line of oontn>- 
venj was better suited to the proprieties of theological disonsuon, the 
fuct does great credit to his coQeoientLoQaness. There are few tempta 
tions harder to reaist than the temptation to Qse aaroaim and ridicale, 
when one has manifestly been gifted with these powerfiil weapons/'* 

The subsequent eflbrta of the witt; iconoclast in this new 
iinage-coutroveray, were made up almost entirely of pnre dU- 
pntatioD ; and were as grave and courteous in manner as tfaey 
were ruthless in logic and polite in diction. In the reply to 
BUhop Sonthgate, in 1844, be again goes ont of his way to 
eulogize such men as " Bishop Meade, of Virginia," and the 
fathers of the English cbnrcb. The criterion bywhich he dis- 
criminated, was the acknowledgment of the other -as "sister 
oburches." 

. But these essays in the Episcopal controversy were bat a 
part of what he was printing in the Bihltoal Repertory. 
Every number teemed with the fruits of his studies, and coj^ita- 
tions, and variable feelings. Most of these articles wore writ- 
ten without a thonght beyond the passing moment ; mncb that 
is in them is, of course, ephemeral; but some portions of each 
are worth preservation, cither for their learning, their intellec- 
tnal brilliancy, their wit, their humour, their kindliness, tbeir 
logic, their eloquence, or their style. All of them are remark- 
able for tbeir abundant, even overflowing knowledge, and their 
plain, intrepid, scholorlike, and harmonious English. The dtc- 

■"Tbe shiris wbich Addison hurled irer« not only keenly pointed, but 
^ burled with a force which it wu neit to ImposBible to resiaL Few oppoaenbi, 

k In or out of the church, could h&ve stood up against the terrible weapon which 

Bcemcd ever lying within reach of his Augers and jet which, diirin;; the list 
twanlf Tears cif hia life, ho forbore eutirelj to emplo;."— J. S. H. So thai he 
did not, as Df. Joboscu said of Junius, mistake the reoias of the dart for the 
Tlgour of the bow. 
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tion might not always snit a parist or & petit nuMre^ but even in 
the most eager and discursive passages it has a fine idiomatio 
flavour about it, and the " noble negligence" so much com- 
mended, and so happily illustrated, by Dryden. By the end 
of 1842 he had written fifty articles for the Review ; * some 
long, some short ; some elaborate, and some very cursory ; pro- 
found and superficial ; grave and gay ; critical, exegetical, con- 
versational, historical, philological, biographical, oratorial. To 
describe them by exhaustive epithets would be impossible. Sev- 
eral of them wUl be referred to in other connections. I shall 
now merely give from the author's private list the titles of the 
pieces from 1833 to 1843 — ^the catalogue for ten years. He 
continued to write for the Review as long as he lived : 

* Strong traces of his fondoess for the retnaina of classic literature, for old 
and colloqaial forms of English, and for familiar as well as recondite but 
happy parallels to something in the text, are to be found ev^n in his Isaiah : 
nude and slavishly critical as his discussion has been r^arded by many. Take, 
for instance, the following passages in his first volume : What he says about the 
Stabat Hater and Cowper^s Ode to Friendship, p. 109. The mechanical inter- 
pretation of a *' thousand splendid passages of classical and modem poetry,'' 
p. 278. Homer-s description of Thebes, 526. Horace's of Troy, p. 573. A 
quotation from Claudian. Cicero's **£vasit," &c., p. 627. Cicero and Caesar. 
Clypetij p. 890. A Quotation (by Lowth) from Lucretius, p. 496. A Latin 
Terse from Seduliuty p. 65. Ovid, p. 836. Lucan. Horace, p. 568. Virgil, 
p. 662. Demosthenes, and .^schylus's Prometheus, p. 96.. Cbittim, Cyprus, 
Josephus, CUiwnj Cicero, p. 406. Macpherson's Ossian, p. 436. Bums (so 
Barnes) weeping over Isaiah, xxr: 8, p. 436. The descriptions in the Koran 
and in Qnintos CurtiuS) of the Mirage^ p . 582. Various allusions of Hero- 
dotus, Strabo, Diodorus, &c. pauim. Poetry and Botany, p. 576. Mixed meta- 
phors in Oriental style, pp. 458 and 485. A beautiful extract (by Barnes) 
from Mungo Park's Journal, p. 496. Hamlet against Gesenius, on ghosts, pp. 
* 571-572. Milton's Flood, p. 266. The Compression and breriloquence of Isaiah 
ixii : 13, p. 894. R^haim : *' GiganUc Shades," p. 276. Image of Downfall 
of British Empire. Accessory Ideas that would be Natural, p. 847. Ditto of 
Desolation of Mississippi Valley, p. 850. Illustration by the Duke of WeUing- 
tOQ, p. 869. The Medinyal matre« du palai$, p. 895. The ** Lainia " of the An- 
cients and'the Vulgate, p. 569. Bos well's '' Curds," p. 132. *' Filling Anoth- 
er's Shoes." '' Colloquial English," p. 899. '' Just as We Might Say," Ac, p. 
W. " What of the Nightt " " What o'clock ? " p. 882. 
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Mardook'8 Mosheim 1833 4T 

LifeofFarel ...... . . " 145 

Theories of Education ... . »' 165 

Bush on the Millennium .... . " 204 

OjrilLncaris " 212 

German New Light 1834 366 

Rowland Hill ...-...." 873 

Guericke's Church History '' *^^ 

Boger Williams " ^^ 

Art of Writing " *91 

Bush on the Psalms ...*••• • 1835 7^ 

Stewart's Sketches " ^^ 

Barnes on the Gospels " 1*^ 

Stuart's Greek Grammar " 23S 

Presbyterian Policy " 273 

Bush's Hebrew Grammar '* 3*^ 

Civilization of India " ^^ 

New Theory of Episcopacy " 573 

RosenmflUer 1836 ^ 

Hengstenberg, Ewald, Freytag, &o " ^^ 

Calvin Colton " ^^ 

Robinson's Gesenius . 1837 ^ 

Gleanings from German Periodicals . . . . " ^^ 

Isaiah vii: 8 . . , " 6^ 

Early letters of Melanchthon . *. . . . 1838 ^ 

Part of Article on Henry's Christian Antiquities . . " ^^^ 

Nordheimer, Vol. I • . " 1^^ 

Uengstenberg on the Pentateuch " ^ 

Inaugural Address (Scripture Guide) .... 1839 201 

Part of article on Bush on Genesis. . . . . " 271 

Kenrick's Theology 1840 283 

Pl6a for Bishops 1841 

New Works on Isaiah. " 1^^ 

Nordheimer, Vol. n. ' w 260 

Part of Article on Bishop Doane . . . . " ^^ 

Robinson's Palestine ....,..»' ^^ 

High-Churchism ....... 1843 ^2^ 

Works on Genesis ........" 1^^ 

Whately^ Kingdom of Christ " W4 
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The articles here named, and those that followed them 
from the pen of Dr. Addison Alexander, not only reveal the 
scliolar and the gifted writer, but show us the man in his per- 
sonal characteristics, tastes, prejudices, and partialities. They 
were written with as much freedom, and disregard of prece- 
dents and critics, as if they had been dashed off for the news- 
papers. I venture, just here, to take an extract from a notice 
of his death in the Sunday-school Times for Feb. 4, 1860 : 

*^Dr. Alexander's essays and reviews in the * Biblical Repertory,' 
tlie theological quarterly published at Princeton, have been uumerous, 
and have been marked with profound ability. They have by no means 
been limited to philologioal or exegetical subjects, but have embraced 
almost every variety of topics suited to such a magazine. Some of his 
earlier reviews were characterized by a keen, trenchant wit. All of 
them have been marked with a vigour and richness of imagination 
more to be expected in a poet and a man of elegant letters, than in the 
mere bookworm he was reputed to be." 

After touching casually upon another topic, the writer pro- 
ceeds in pretty much the same strain : 

'^ Dr. Alexander was a signal proof^ if any were needed, that the 
study of languages, even when pushed to their most abstruse points, 
does not necessarily make one dry and dull. The United States proba- 
bly never produced a scholar of more secluded and solitary habits, one 
who came nearer to the character of the mere bookworm that we 
read of in some European countries. Yet his writings and his pulpit 
discourses were as simple and perspicuous as if he had been a mere 
English scholar. Hi:* sentences are as limpid in their flow, and glide as 
gentlj and smoothly into the reader's understanding, as those of the 
Joseph Addison after whom he was named. This wonderful simplicity, 
both of his thoughts and his language, combined often with a fervid 
eloquence, and always with profound and comprehensive views, made 
his pulpit performances exceedingly attractive." 

It is the jadgment of some thorough Biblical scholars, that 
Dr. Addison Alexander's contributions to the Review set forth 
his splendid literary abilities in a much stronger light than any 
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of his Other writings. It is very oerUun he wrote in the q^ll^ 
torliea and niagazinee with a bold, free haod which w« 
eomewhat fetteiei when engaged upon the commentaries. He 
Tvrote ill the same free way in his newspaper Bqniba, children s 
book!), and some of his letters, and in bis Europeaa jonnials 
Tho greater part of what he did, however, in this rwlile*, 
elap-dnsh style, ^vaanot intended for preservatioo and, thoDgb 
on merely literary gronads it is often exqmsite, is forotba 
but eqiinlly weighty reasons kept back from the ey« of cnnoiu 
rrailcrs. Tho eaeays in the Repertory, on the whole, give ow 
tho bcHt notion of the variety of his gifts and accompliahmeiiM 
as a writer of English. They give tho best notion, too, of bif 
maaculine tastes, his general knowledge, hia progressive moa- 
eration, his sterling good sense, bb genial hamonr and tnie 
politeness, hia fine wit, his facetious irony, his power (oeTer 
used without provocation) of withering sarcasm, »oi toe 
marvellous cunniog of his diction. Viewed OB an anbroken 
collection, these pieces ccrt^nly possess extraordinary men'! 
and all the moro so that some of them were floated off ^ 
tho veriest waifs. One who wishes to know what he could 
do in the way of elaborate orations, should read his prinlw 
Ecrmons. When writing these discourses (as he says Udib^I' 
of the immortal English dramatist), he now and then "let ha 
imagination fairly boil." For passion, music, movement, eon- 
tour, and sustained climax, and rare rhetorical command w 
the united forces of logic and eloquence, we shall look in y^" 
over his writings for any thing comparable with these "wS" 
courses. But llie essays in the periodicals, and more es|*" 
cially the Repertory, are interesting as being mostly unstudied, 
and wholly uninfluenced by the thought of an audience. Tb*^ 
are the spontaneous overflow of a brimming vesseL The fi"* 
thing tliat strikes one is the evident strength of the mind and 
liand that made tliem. Notice is then attracted to the diverei'J 
of their subjects and plans, tho capricious changefolness of 
their author's whim and genius, the graceful sweep and cnrv 
of the sentences, the all but fluid volubility of the diction, ^^^ 
Bonorons rhytlim, occasionally, of the bolder passages, hi"'''' 
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ordinary the homely hut racy idioms of the fireside. These 
essays show the man of taste, the man of feeling, the man of 
the world, quite as much as they do the theologian, the slash- 
ing critic, and the professional censor. I am not now speaking 
of the evidences they disclose of his scholarship ; .which are 
certainly not greater than are afforded by his ezegetical writ- 
ings ; nor even of the indications they furnish of the generous 
interest he took in contemporary literature, even in its lighter 
forms, and in current politics and passing affairs ; nor of his 
lo%'e of Scripture and discriminating knowledge of human 
motives and character ; but of the capacity they eyince as a 
-writer who, had he so chosen, might have been remembered 
among the classics of his native tongue. We find the same 
richness of matter, the same wisdom and propriety of thought, 
the same modest independence of authority, the same fresh- 
ness of view and novelty in the mode of treatment, the same 
saggestiveness and originality, in all his writings. The same 
fondness for old sayings, proverbs, apothegms, paradoxes, tra- 
ditions, touches of nature and obsolete forms of speech, reap- 
pear constantly. The same happy interchange of large and 
small words, of long and short sentences, of technical and fa- 
miliar terms and phrases, will be admired in all that he has 
left, whether in print or manuscript. The rhythmical structure 
which always marks his impassioned writing is, of course, to be 
met with everywhere in his sermons and addresses ; but may 
also be detected even in his commentaries, and especially in 
his paraphrases.* It is often discernible even in his most con- 
densed summaries and recapitulations. It does not occur so 
often in the critiqites and essays. These have much more free- 
dom as to manner. The Review of the Scripture Guide (his 
inaugural address) is, as we might have expected, full of this 
wild melody. The closing syllables of the peroration come 

* Notice, for instance, his comments on Mark z : 40, xii : 17, 27, parts of the 
prelinunary analfsifl to chapter xiii, and comments on xiii : 14 ; also his own 
remarks npon *' measnred prose," nnder ix : 48. See also on Matt, xvi : 26 ; last 
words on Isaiah liii : 12, and Sermons, toL I, p. 187, e< ptusim. 
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rolling in like the sea-waves at flood. There are passages 
in his discourses which afiect me somewhat as does the 
golden diapason of the hexameters in Homer, or the strange, 
irregnlar* mnsic of the choruses in Sophocles. Yet, like 
De Quincev, he seldom or never degenerates into hlank-verse 
prose. These measured periods (which are everywhere miD- 
gled with simple and unmeasured phrases) could not hare 
been formed with deliberation, for the mannscript in sacb 
cases always betrays unusual excitement. Tet the rhythmic 
peculiarity of such sentences could not have always escaped 
his notice, for, in a few instances, scraps of this kind of wnt- 
ing are divided off into metrical feet, as if for purposes 
of scanning, or else of mere critical scrutiny. He has grossly 
caricatured this manner in some of his burlesques for chil- 
dren. My conjecture is, that he did not aim at it at ail, 
but was conscious of the tendency, and when he wrote fast 
and under strong influence, often gave way to it, and afte^ 
wards made it a subject of reflection, if not animadversion- 
The most singular thing about the whole matter is, that m 
these passages the sense is never once sacrificed to the sound. 
The nice precision and curious felicity in the use. of word^ 
and couplets of words, is never more apparent than in these 
musically rounded sentences and clauses. 

There is something of this kind in the English Bible, espe- 
cially in Revelation. In the sermons, this trait is more con- 
spicuous in the imaginative and emotional parts which directly 
precede the short, abrupt, and often startling appeals to the 
conscience. Take the following passage as an illustration •' 

" If, my hearers, it be true, as I believe, and as you believe, and a* 
God^s Word assures us, that in reference even to the case of those whi> 
shall assuredly be saved, or as assuredly be lost, * it doth not yet ap- 
pear what they shall be ;* if it be true that even those who are already 
saved, not merely in God's purpose, but in fact, beyond the reach of 
all disturbing and retarding causes, even "they who are rejoicing at this 
moment in God's presence as the spirits of just men made perfect, if 
even they are unable to enclose in their conceptions that illimitable 
ocean into which they have been plunged but for a moment ; if it bo 
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true that even those who are disembodied spirits and now drink- 
ing of the cap of divlDe wrath, can, in the angnlsh of their torment, 
fortn no definite idea of the volume and duration of that stream of fire 
inrhlch forever and forever fills their cup to overflowing ; if both these 
souls, however dififerent in their actual condition and their prospects 
for eternitj, are forced alike to cry out in a triumphant burst of grate- 
ful joy, and a convulsion of blaspheming horror, ' it doth not yet appear 
^vhat we shall be I ' oh, with what multiplied intensity of emphasis 
may those whose future state is still unsettled, who are still upon the 
isthmus between hell and heaven, wavering, vacillating, hanging in 
terrible suf^pense between the two, unable or unwilling to decide their 
fate, and waiting, it would almost seem, until some heaving of the 
ocean of eternity should sweep them from the earth, they know not, 
think not, care not whither, oh ! with what emphasis might such ex- 
claim, as they hang over the dizzy verge of two unchanging, everlast- 
iog states, * it doth not yet appear what we shall be.* " 

. Dr. Alexander had all the qualities of the rhapsodist as 
well as the chronicler. He could play the part of an impro- 
visatore as well as that of a raconteur or annalist. His powers 
were of an order and degree that fitted him as well for the do- 
main of poetry as for that of history and eloquence. An 
eminent physician once remarked to me, *' Dr. Addison Alex- 
ander was a bom poet.*' 

On this head, an old and intimate friend* of the subject of 
this memoir finely observes : 

*' His character included all the elements of the loftiest enthusiasm, 
and, as tlie phrases are not exactly co-extensive, all the chief elements 
of the true poet: originality of thought, vivid and cultivated feeling, 
an active imagination, a love of the beautiful and sublime in nature and 
arty a sense of the perfect, and vast power of exact and pointed ex- 
pression. Kot that genius which fitfully soars and shines, and then 
plunges into darkness and filth ; but that which is consecrated by 
Christian inspiration, and derives its strongest impulses from commu- 
nion with JesuB i£nd eternal realities, the great thing wanting — as a prince 
of critics, Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, so forcibly remarks — in so much 
of our American poetry. * K he had not been occupied with the de- 

* Rev. Paul Eugene Stevenson, Paterson, N. J. 
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lights, the poetry, if you please, of profonnd philosophical and theo- 
logical thinking, he might have made his mark as a poet.' 

** Since it is said that poetry has never been defined, and hence 
the whole field is dear, I shall Venture to think my definition 
not far from right when I say that true poetry conslsU of striking 
thongiits, including feeling and imagination, so expressed as to make s 
high order of rhetoric, the form of the whole being modified and ren- 
dered roDsical by more or less of recurrent measure. This exdodes 
commonplace and prosaic measured lines, which claim a name as u 
there were magic in mere measure ; and, on the other hand, it leaves to 
rhetoric its own splendid domain, with unlimited liberty of discern- 
ment, judgment, reasoning, feeling, imagination, rhythm, and power oi 
expression ; unless a higher muse, whose work is the crown of scaj' 
mulative series, is called in to shape and beautify the whole, and nil K 
with the music of 'harmonious numbers.* 

** Judged by this standard, Dr. Alexander had the powers, not only 
of a fine prose writer, but of a poet, even to the possession of a son , 
an oar, and a skilful hand for mnsic, we are reminded,. by the sbon 
poems which, during intervals of relaxation from severer thinking, aj 
readily flowed from his pen. One thing I think is certain : if ^^ "*^ 
given scope and use to those powers, he would have avoided some of 
the intellectual and aesthetic blunders of many eminent sons of geoio^> 
e. g., the cloudy verbosities of Byron, not now to refer to black, poUnt- 
ing immoralities, and the tame, prosaic phrases of Tennyson. He wool 
be sure to place himself in that school of- poets who, like Thorns' 
Campbell, in the Pleasures of Hope, and Henry Taylor, in Philip Van 
Artevelde, have gone upon the principle, that while a poet may deal ia 
rare words as well as rare thoughts, and avail himself of every allows- 
ble poetic license, fog helps neither poetry nor prose, and hence, ^^^^^^^ 
thing, the way to be a de-lightful writer is to be a day-lightfnl writer. 

Many have lamented that he did not unbend himself m^^'*' 
and give more, scope to his fertile literary genius, when he was 
writing for the press. 

** I have always thought," remarks Professor Halsey, himself ^ •f" 
complished writer and an experienced critic, " that had he gi^^^ ^^ 
life simply to literature instead of theological science, his wonderio 

* Mr. Stevenson here follows in the footsteps of Arobbishop Whately. ^ 
his Preface to Bacon^s Essajs. 
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mastery of diction, with his brilliant imagination, wonld easilj have 
^vron a rank eqnal to any that has been achieved in American author- 
Bbip. Several hymns composed by him, and some fugitive pieces in the 
Princeton Magazine, as well as his articles in the PrincetoD Review 
reveal an ability in this direction, which makes as regret that he had 
not taken in hand some grand theme which might have made him the 
Macanlay or Prescott of Ghnrch History ; or perhaps bat deepens oar 
feeling of loss, when we think he was called away ere his wonderfal 
•genina had yet essayed its chief endeavour/' * 

* Every reader of the smallest chUdVbook fronrthe hand of Dr. Addison Al- 
exander has noticed his fondness for memoirs and historical relationB ; and has 
felt the influence of that elastic freshness of spirits and liveliness of parts 
wbich could throw a kind of romantic or sentimental interest over the roost 
trifling and often aboard inddents. The same qualities reappear in his graver 
eaaaja. He loved to review a volume of travels, and to dissect the character, 
of the author. Historical and literary themes pleased him quite as well as 
philologicaL 



CHAPTER XVIU. 

It was most natural that one of Mr. Alexander's nn- 
doabted social tendencies, rarely manifested though they seemed 
to be, sbonld sometimes thirst for the pleasures of socwtf- 
This he evidently did, but seldom when at home with the mem- 
bers of his lather's or his brother's household, and among h» 
own fragrant bookshelves. Here he found abnndant scope tot 
his affectionate feelings and exuberant play falness, not only is 
intercourse with the family, but in the company of the little 
folks; among whom in course of time he numbered bis speci*' 
&Yountes by the score, if not by the hundred. 

"He was not," says Dr. Hodge, "TerymnohiDclinedtoBoeie^-* "* 
□ever visited (at least in Priooeton), exoept in going to see one or two 
of bk friends at their studies. The reluation and diversion of mia'' 
which others found in social interooane, he found in amusing him"'' 
with children. Be always bad one or more in the constant bsbit <» 
going to see him. For these he wonid write amnung tales, with gr^ 
care and sItiU in penmanship, and of diverse forms. Kothing me'* 
oharaoteristio of the mau oonM be fonnd than a collection of bis ^^"' 
ingB for his JavenilecompsnioDs, teeming with hnmonr, with ori^naliV, 
and good feeling." 

The number of these hroehi»^, little and big, Tchicb are still 
extant, is exceedingly great ; and many others have perished or 
have been lost The boys or gu-la whom he thns delighted w 
faseinalc and iilc;i-e, were commonly his pupils ; and he wouW 
sit tilf-ii~ilu wiili one or more of them for hours, aometiuJ** 
interraptiiiT,', anJ !-ometimes carrying on, his other voHc whiW 

e, bo taken with tbe proper and inleDded aMX'' 
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tliey were occapying his settee or oane-bottomed chairs. His 
eliief, and commonly his first, business was to write their Uves. 

"Ihaye," says Dr. McGill, "Id. primer form, folded and stitched 
and paged, with the leayes ancat^ an amusing biography of a child in 
my own family which he composed f^om her conversation about the 
I»lace and playmates she left in coming from Allegheny to Princeton." 

I suppose that I have heard of thirty or forty of these 
whimsical literary efforts. At least half a dozen of such 
1>iographical pamphlets by him have been in my hands. They 
are usually very small square volumes, covered with blue, 
pink, green, or brown paper, and written upon unruled bheets. 
In some cases they were slim duodecimos bound in leather. 
He was always careful to write them in a neat hand, to num- 
ber the pages, and to prefix a title page and append an index. 
l^ot a few of them are printed with a pen. Every thing is 
complete, firom the record of copyright to the '* Finis'' and 
table of typographical errata. He seemed to have an unappeas- 
able rage for this kind of composition. No event was too 
small to be noticed, and some of these accounts now possess a 
real value for the facts which they have preserved as in amber. 
It is needless to add that these narratives were almost always 
' contrived so as to awaken the sense of the ludicrous. The 
ironical gravity of some of them is equal to some of the best 
passages in Pickwick. 

He would sometimes write down a journal of his travels 
with one or more of his little scholars.^ He loved to make 

* One of the most formal of these records is now lying before me, and is 
entitled, " Journal of the Exploring Expedition, 1842/' I give a few words 
from the elaborate preface : 

" The Board then proceeded to appoint the oflSicers of the Expedition ; when 
James L. Beffo was nnanimoosly chosen Geographer, Hydrographer, and His- 
toriographer ; and Col. , late of the New-York and Erie Railroad, was at 

the same time appointed OMl Engineer. The expedition was ordered to set 
ont immediatelj, and on its return to lay its Journal before the Board. Both 
these orders were complied with, and the Board was pleased to direct that the 
journal should be published in its present form. The utmost care has been 
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these minnte diarieay and it was trnly wonderful how mncli he 
remembered. He could take down the confused jargon of coq 
versation in a railroad car with more than the exactness of a 
stenographic reporter. On these occasions he was known as 
James L. Befib, and his little friends received various assumed 
names. 

But about this time, or to be more exact, a few years 
earlier, he conceived the idea of writing and editing a bur- 
lesque newspaper ; somewhat in the style of several of bis 
youthful publications, but for lads and lassies, and all in 
fun. It was to be really printed with- the pen, but issued 
from an imaginary printing press. This was the origin of tbe 
"Ridge Recorder;" tattered fragments of which are now 
lying on my table. These are parts of two numbers which were 
issued at " Breckin-Ridge " respectively on Dec. 28, 1838, and 
Jan. 16, 1839. They are ludicrous imitations of some of the 
New Jersey country newspapers; and are wholly filled witb 
the trivial incidents of household menacre.* 

The news articles are in a style as pompons as a Spanisb 
bulletin. The following may serve as a specimen : 



employed to Becore the highest degree of tjpogimphical correctness, and do ex- 
peoee or labour has been spared in the iQastration of the work, by means of the 
most splendid engraTings. With these advantages, the Joomal is committ^ to, 
the public without any hesitation or misgiving as to its reception." 

As a specimen of his abilities as a Terbatim reporter, I might copy ^ 
transcript of the tal^ of some lawyers on the train, who were retnming from tbe 
trial of Monroe Edwards. The principal persons engaged in it were the Hon* 
Thomas F. ICanhall, of Kentucky, who had been defending Edwards, CoL Stooe, 
and Judge Kent Tha Journal is illustrated with diagrams, bills of fare, ^^ 
street signs. 

* In the left-hand comer 4t bore upon its face the following startling an- 
nouncement in exquisite fine print : ** Published as often as oonrenient, at tbe 
comer of the Piazza and the Gravel Walk. Terms — ^nothing per annum. Ad- 
Tertisements — $.00 per line. Communications may be addressed to the editor, 
postage unpaid. No. 11 Heath st." The advertising columns are admirably 
filled, and the proposals of the supposititious tradesmen, &c, are designed to 
interest very little children. 
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^< On Monday, November 19, the reigning Duke and Datohess de la 
Bidge arrived and took np their abode in the dncal palace. Their heir, 
the Marqnis of Carrington, came with them. Prince George of Gabello 
had previously arrived, nnder the care of his goavernante. Signore Ad- 
disono Alessandro had preceded them abont a week. The crown 
prince of Essemby, during the absence of tlie Dnk.e and Dutchess, had 
resided with his illQstrions grandparents, where he still continned on 
account of the arrival of his Electoral Highness the Lord Proprietor.^' 

^ Thursday, Deo. 6. A stove * was erected in the grand Entrance 
Hall, and the pipe carried through the southwest chamber, where ac- 
oommodations have been fitted up for the Orown Prince. His High- 
ness partook of a collation this evening in the grand salle-^i'manger,^^ 

There also appears the .following: 

" The curiosity of the good people of the Hidge has been much ex- 
cited by certain mysterious visits of two distinguished foreigners, Don 
Bicardo d'Istocktoni and the Chevalier Giovanni Potterini. It is conjec- 
tured that they are epgaged in secret negotiations with the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. A few days will probably disclose the secret. The 
Chevalier and Don Bicardo travel incogniti, without attendants, and 
unarmedL*' 

In a very grandiloquent editorial he heralds the advent of 
a new poet, and gives seventy-three short verses as a sample 
of bis great production. The following is headed ^' Chicken 
College : 

"The annual course will colnmence on the first of January as 
follows : 

On Feeding, by Professor Cray.t 

On Scratching, by Speckled Hen. 

On Boosting, by Broken Leg, jr. 

On Laying, by Black* Hen. 

On Cackling, by Bed Bover. 

On Crowing, by C. Chanticleer. 

On the Diseases of Hens and Chickens, by P. W. Pip. 

On Pulline Jurisprudence, by W. Wagtail. 

* Which went by the name of its inventor, Eisterbock. 
f Peter Cray, a man-servant at the Breckinridge House. 
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A limited namber of stadents may obtain accommodation in the 
Hen Boost, by applying to Professor Chantideer, Dean of the Fae- 
nlty." 

There is also subjoined the following little piece of laugh- 
ing satire : 

1 

'' At a meeting of the Anti-milking Society, held in the Cow-house, 
on the seventh of December, Mr. Applegate*8 cow was called to tbe 
trough, and Out Covd^ Esq., appointed Secretary. On motion, it was 
resolved that the practice of milking cows is crael, u^jast, and oppres- 
sive.; and that we will resist it to the utmost. It was resolved that a 
Committee of Vigilance be appointed to aid fugitive cows in thdr 
escape from oppression. The proceedings of the meeting were ordered 
to be published in the Bidge Becorder." I 

■ 

Among the advertisements, I notice this : \ 

" Bo AN HoBSB respectfully informs the inhabitants of the Bidge 
that he has opened an office in the stable, where he will promptly 
answer all calls for his professional services as a beast of burden. Bef- 
erence : Sir Peter Cray, Master of the Horse." tf w2 xyz. 

There are, in addition, prices current, an account of a 
dreadful massacre, and a r6sum6 of foreign news. The famil' 
iar words. Terms, Wanted, and For Rent, are to be seen on 
the first page. There are agricultural, literary, and political 
departments ; a Ibt of letters remaining in the Post Office at 
Breckinridge ; a Shipping List ; and articles on the Weather, 
Election Frauds, Fashionable Arrivals, and Select Schools. 
There is, too, an account of a *' grand concert," and the follow- 
ing card appears under the title : 

" Ban Awat — From the subscriber, on Christmas Eve, a fine Carp 
Bhine Cat, with blue eyes and yellow hair. Any person restoring the 
said animal will receive nothing at all. Old Black." 

Under the head of Political, I find the following : 

**The important change mentioned in our last as probable, has 
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taken place. The London Administration is at an end. The Dinah 
Adnxinistration has saoceeded it. This may he regarded as a signal tri- 
umph of the African over the Anglo-Saxon party. The late Premier 
resigned tiie seals of office in the evening of the eleventh ; the new 
Premier assumed them in the afternoon of the twelfth. We are not yet 
informed what policy will he adopted hy the new administration.^^ 

Under the head of " Gbeat Watbb," I notice this ludi- 
crous imitation : 

''Last night a destructive water broke out in the Kisterbock, and 
raged for ten minutes without intermission. It was at length subdued 
by the preternatural exertions of the Kisterbock Water Company, 
whose hose was considerably wetted." 

The following gives us a peep at " the Great Unknown " 
himself: 

*^ The subscribers continue to relate their adventures to admiring 
audiences in the Northeast Upper Room. Price of admission, one 
burnt almond. Apply to either of the undersigned. 

"Petke Abun. 

" Old Black." 

Much of the letterpress of the ^'Recorder" resembles the 
finest copperplate. I have observed but one erasure in either 
of the numbers now in my possession. 

There are readers who may think that Mr. Alexander 
demeaned himself in thus letting himself down to the level 
almost of infancy. Not so think many wise and prudent 
judges of human nature, and friends of the abrupt and solitary 
scholar. Nor did he ever think so himself. He was himself a 
child of nature as well as of art. AquHa noth capiat museasy 
was no motto of his. He evidently thought with Dr. John- 
son, that " The true strong and sound mind is the mind that 
can embrace equally great things and small." He could sym- 
pathize with Dr. Clarke, who reluctantly stopped his leap-frog 
with the boys on seeing Beau Nash approaching, saying, as he 
did so '' Here comes a fool." Many seem strangely to forget 
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that it was in this rare power of nmning nearly the whole 
gamnt of things possible to the mental faculties that a large 
part of Mr. Alexander's saperiority consisted. Others might 
write amusing children's books, but not such as he, or such 
books as he wrote. Variety and symmetrical proportion were 
the objects respectively of the centrifugal and centripetal tcu- 
dencies which made up so large a part of his intellectual char- 
acter. Of course such assertions are liable to qualification as 
to the degree of their truth. What I aim at is to express the 
nature rather than the measure of the excellence. The man 
who could thus tickle the ears and warm the hearts of little 
children, could (had he so pleased) have charmed senates, and 
did captivate and control some of the most intellectual assem- 
blies in America, and expose to mocking ridicule .some of the 
most illustrious scholars of Germany. He put the learned 
infidels of the old world, and the sciolists of the new, to the 
torture of his refined but inexorable criticism, and has applied 
the knout of his galling sarcasm to the back of conceited folly 
everywhere. The changes in his intellect were as great as those 
in his feelings. On this and kindred points, A. A Rice, 
M.D., of Kentucky, writes thus : 

'* Dr. Addison Alexander was one of the most ^ polygonal ' men I 
ever knew ; nor do I believe that there was any one, outside of his own 
immediate family who had the opportunity of looking at him upon 
every side of bis character. For me, he was as a colossal statue placed 
upon an elevated pedestal, which I could only look up to and wonder 
at. The only time, daring the fourteen years that I lived in Princeton, 
that I dime in direct contact personally with him, was when I was 
about nine years old, and he was then a man grown, and was, I think, 
a tutor in the college. It was then, as it continued to be during his 
life, a characteristic of his, to find a relaxation from mental activity in 
the society of children, njtber than of grown persons, and for their 
amusement he would pour forth wit and humour with a profusion 
amply sufficient to establish the fact that he was one of the wittiest men 
of the day. I well remember into what convulsions of laughter he 
used to throw me by his narrations concerning 'Old Blaque' and 
* Peter Arrhen.' I give you his own spelling of these names,* which 

• 

* He spelt these names in all manner of ways. 
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I donbt not are familiar sounds to yon, as well as to many others, now men 
and women, who in their childliood were fortunate eoongh to attract his 
flbttention. Nor were these witty and hamoroas deliverances confined 
to spoken narratives. His pen was as prolific as his tongue, and I am 
sare that quite a volnme of his facetis could even now be found, if 
ihej were sought for in the proper quarters. There was one story 
that he told me which made a very vivid impression on my mind, 
liauntcd my waking thoughts, and was reproduced in my dreams for 
many years afterwards ; which I found was a wonderful travesty of 
Moore's Epicurean, when I saw that book after I was grown.*' 

Many of the boys who owed their first or strongest impulse 
to Mr. Alexander, have since obtained merited distinction. 
Among these I may perhaps reckon Judge Samuel M. Breck- 
inridge, of St. Louis, a son of the Rev. Dr. John Breckin- 
ridge, a grandson of the late venerable Dr. Samuel Mil- 
ler, and a blood relation of one branch of the Alexander 
family, though not connected in this way with the subject of 
this memoir. He writes that the time he spent in Princeton afler 
the death of his mother, under the roo.f and special care of Dr. 
James W. Alexander, who stood to him in loco parerUisy was 
about a year, reaching from the autumn of 1838 to the autumn 
of 1830, when he was from ten to eleven years of age. Dur- 
ing the most of that time, he was the room-mate of the protean 
linguist ; and though Prof. James Alexander, whose duties 
were in the college, had taken charge of his studies, many of 
his recitations were made to Mr. Addison Alexander, who 
was his "very intimate and much loved friend." Judge 
Breckinridge goes on as follows : 

'* During that time he found recreation, and I infinite pleasure, in 
a little paper, edited (and with a pen printed) by Iiim ; very irregular in 
size and contents and times of issue, but full of fun in prose and verse, 
in editorial and (what purported to be) comnuinicated matter, and rich 
in advertisements of all sorts, &c. It is a source of constant regret to 
me that in the breaking up of my father^s remaioing establishment at 
Princeton, when in 1839-40 he went to Kew Orleans as pastor, and in 
the sale of his effects after his death in 1841-2, while I was absent, and 
at any rate too young to appreciate fully the value of these papersi 
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and many others of a like natare and also written by Dr. Addisos Al- 
exander, this collecti6n of what was even then verj precious to ms 
was lost or destroyed, and the most carofnl search and inquiry hu 
given me no trace of them.* That year wa» one of the most profitable 
to me I ever spent ; made so by Dr. James Alexander's teaehingsnd h^ 
brother Addison's, and the benefiU I ooold not £ul, though so yoong; 
to derive from them." 

With the end of this year Mr. Breckinridge left Princeton, 
and did not return till the autnnm of 1842, when he entered 
the college as a Sophomore. He conclades in the following 
language : 

^* I remember, of coarse, many incidents and facts, and there V6 
endless personal recoUeotions ; bat they are rather of that kind wben 
make an impression ineffaceable on one^s mind and memory, and yet 
can only in a very unsatisfactory way be communicated to anotfifi^ 
Oertaioly Dr. Addison Alexander was one of the most rarely ^^ 
men of his time ; with marveUoas capacity for acquiring knowladg® 
and imparting it : and to me he manifested the wonderful wealth oioJ^ 
natare, in showing that his -great labours, rare acquirements, and oevo- 
tion to his profession and the duties of his place, left him still aWe to 
unbend, and, with fit opportunity, to enjoy with all the simplicity of » 
child the sports of children, and at the same time to make them ^^ 
and instructive. I never loved one out of my own immediate f«n^^ 
more ; very few so much." 

The grateful testimonies of this kind would make up q^^e 
a little library. Pew of them can be given here. They a 
present the same outlines and the same warm and pleasj^S 
colouring. There are numbers of men and women now living 
who look back with delight to the days when fronde super viriat, 
or upon " The Rocks," f or on " The Mound,'* or in " The Tan 
Path," or under the green willows of " Piccadilly," or witto 
the ceiled walls of one of Mr. Alexander's divers studies, thej 

* These included, unquestionably from tbe description, specimens of ^^ 
Ridgo Recorder. 

t A group of picturesque fragments within the Breckinridge inclofo'^' 
resembling the summits of precipitous crosses. 
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regaled with stories and amusing dialogues, and initiated 
into the absurd and tantalizing mysteries of the '* Jarvach,^' or 
the ^ Cappadocian " ; and who can remember his toils, as an 
infant biographer, newspaper editor, and magazinist. 

" I knew Anselmo. He was sage and pious ; 
LearciDg and genins had their shares of him ; 
Bat he was changefal as a. wayward chUd, 
And pleased again by toys which childhood please; 
As book of fables graced with print of wood, 

Or the rare melody of some old ditty, 

That first was snng to please a Persian cradle.*' * 

And I bold it no detriment to ^' the scholar ' breathing libra- 
ries,' " to exhibit all sides of his character ; and even to lay 
stresiS 

^* On that best portion of a good man^s life. 
His little^ nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.'' 

A favourite pupil, and friend of years' unbroken intimacy, 
writes, that the only reason for his saying any thing is that he 
profited perhaps more than any other by Mr. Alexander's 
great love for children, and for teaching children. His earli- 
est recollections of him are of 

*' Being taken to see him in his rooms in the * Tombs,' t when in 
my petticoats, and afterwards of being ^ent with messages to * Noah's 
Ark,' in Oanal street." 

He can now scarcely distinguish between his personal recol; 
lections of these visits, and the accounts his instructor used to 
give him of them in later years. 

" It was when I was a school-boy, about ten or eleven years old, that 

* Slightly altered from the original 
t His rooms tmder the Seo^nary ChapeL 
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he took a fanoj to attaob me to hfm more permanent!/. Going (» 
some errand to hb study in his father's hoaee, he eotertained me is & 
long conversation^ and engaged me to come again with the promise a 
writing something for me. That was the b^inning of a constoit im 
close association, in which he gradoallj took possession of the whole 
of my leisnre time, detaching me from my school playmates almost en- 
tirely. At first, the chief attraction was the magazines and letteis 
which he wrote for me, which are. now in my possession. 

He made him tell him the principal events of his life whicli 
he could recollect, which be incorporated in little books enU- 
tied " Life of Wisa." 

" Then commenced the " Wistar's Magazine," beginning with an ad- 
vanced Tolnme and nnmher ; of which he woqld give me nsaall/«''^' 
her a fortnight, interspersed with long letters in rhyme, one of whicn, 
covering a folio sheet, was wrapped in an immense package. -Af«f 
letting me open this, he withheld it for several days (to mj intense dis- 
appointment), and at last yielded it to my entreaties- This magazine con- 
tinned for two or three years, running through two ^-4ics; showinS* 
fertility of invention and command of language -equal, I think, to any 
of his productions, and certainly among the most curious of ijislitcw'^ 



remains,'' 



All this naturally awakened as strong a love as a boy erer 
felt for a man not his own father. The pupil was under no 
constraint in the presence of the master, and felt no fear of 
him. If the teacher was preoccupied or out of patience witn 
him, he had only to wait " and all would come right." I« ^^^ 
way the strange, or as some fancied, the unsocial scholar, ob- 
tained the most perfect mastery over the boy's affections s.na 

miiad. And to this the pupil thinks he owes the impetus wbict 

this teaciA^ gave to his studios. 

" While vifcl^^^D^ ^'™ '^^ ^^^^ ^*y> be began to teach me. The fi^t 

lessons I recollect ^ ^^^^ ^'™* entirely apart from my school tasks, were 

"1 the Latin verb."' ''^^ 

He made him recit ^® *^"^ ^ *^^ ^^^^ conjugations, active and 
passive, through and -^^^^^^^ * mistake. Any sUp, although 
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immediAtely oorrected, required him to commence again from 
the beginning, till he had thas gone through the whole sue-' 
cessfullj. Then, in the same way, he took the active and pas* 
sive of each conjugation together, then of two conjugations 
together, then of three, and finally of four. The disgust the 
pupil felt after getting almost through and then losing all by a 
single slip may be imagined. It was some weeks before he 
finally accomplished the feat, and the delight when it was safely 
done he shall never forget. At the same time, he was making 
him write translations from Latin books and thus 

'* Gradaally implanting a love for this language and desire for ao- 
quisition to which I owe most of what I know." 

He believes he was not twelve years old when his friend pro- 
posed, much to his joy, to take him entirely from other schools 
and prepare him for college. From this time for two years he 
was with him almost constantly, ^' morning, noon, and night,'' 
studying in his room, and going back in the evening very fre- 
quently to read with hint His method of teaching was greatly 
varied, constantly exciting fresh interest by proposing some- 
thing new. He gave short lessons in the grammar, which 
were to be memorized with absolute accuracy. The transla- 
tions exacted were pretty long. He made his pupil write a 
good deal, translating bacS into Latin something he had before 
read; besides writing exercises from some school-book. He 
learned hy heart a considerable amount of Latin verse. While 
under this tuition, he also began the study of Greek, going 
through two books of the Anabasis, and making constant use 
of the pen in his lessons. 

At the same time^ and under the charm of profound secrecy, 
he gave him some lessons in Hebrew. He learned to read the 
text with ease, aqd niastered the regular yerb as cqn^pletely as 
he had done the Latin verb, and besi46s reading and writing 
French in the ordinary way, the teacl^er would insist for a 
week at 4 time on holding no communication with his scholar 
ex(j^pt; ip that langui^ge, npiking }\m^ '^ Frenchify " English 
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words, when he could not command French ones; so that not- 
withstanJing " llie indescribable jargon," the learner gaiwJ 
EOiDc knowledge of words and forms. 

" AU lliis time ho was inspiring me with ft lore for history aoJ U- 

erntnre. IIo read to me, making me take notes. He cftUB«d new 
write copious condensotionj of liistorical iwoks. lie talked modi iboot 
hi»toricul characters anil ffritera, and in tUia way insensiblj gam me ' 
knowledya uf tlio cmtlinra and relations of hUtorj aiich as no Lo/ vaM 
be likely to get by his own reailing. lie would read poetry w me, lo«, 
witti iiiimenpe cnthuaiasm. I shnll neTer forget the night of m; 6"^' 
introduction to Shakesficare, by his reailing to me the mnrder scene m 
MacbeDi, m.r my first knowleiJge of Sir Walter Scott, (eicept tho pw- 
ishment a previoui leochor g.ivB me in tlie Tales of a Grandfutfier.) '■" 
hia r&iding the toiirnHraent, scene in Ivanhoe. So with iIil:on. f^» 
things have left a stronger impression on me than the classic fliinplie' * 
of liis taste in literature, by which I was kept from inferior antior* 
during the periud when I trould have been most iiyured by tliem. 

All this did not eecm to interrupt the teacher's own work, 
for when most intently engaged in writing, he would freqneDtij 
break off and talk for awhile about other things, and olte" 
then about the snbjcut that was engaging him, 

"Quite often I took advantage of hia exnberant good homonrtog* 
off my lessons ; for if on trial I found he was inclined for ' a &**■ "^ 
he nseii to call it, 1 conld lometitnes indnce him to contione it the "twie 
time whicli was to have been oocnpied in preparing my leason^ 

Another interruption which this pupil used to wel"""'*' 
carae from bis love of "flitting." He not only removed fr*"" 
house to house, but fi-oin room to room ; turning hia bed-roo^" 
into his study, and rice vertd • changing the book-cases in n'^ 
rooms so as to give them a new aspect. 

" Severn! times on going to hia study in the morning, I would 6°^ 
him BO engager], and would help him take his books downandp"' 
them up dilftrently ; nnil when all wna done, ho would feel quite rfr 
ft^ed, and say that it was ' the nest best thing ta moving.' " 
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Once during these years he took this pupil with him on a 
trip to New- York, Boston, Albany, Washington, etc. 

" His spirits always rose when travelling. He was fond of riding in 
omnibnses, going the whole length of the route, and then taking an- 
other in a different direction ; always picking np something to tell, in 
the qaeer characters and scenes he met, and sometimes exciting the 
wonder of the people by talking to me in Persian verse, and making me 
answer with some verses he had tanght me by ear. The record of one 
of these joameys was written in Wistar's Magazine. He more than 
once wrote for my amusement minute accounts of otlier Journeys which 
he made. One winter, he read • me the journal of his first voyage to 
Europe, and seemed much to eigoy the desire it awakened to see the 
same scenes. I little thought, then, that I was destined to make the 
voyage in his company. Any reminiscences of that voyage would be 
superfluous, as he kept a most copious joui-nal daily, not a word of 
which he would allow me to see, either then or afterwards, as I have 
never yet obtained a sight of it" 

This gentleman's visits to Mr. Alexander were kept np 
with no decrease of familiarity or kindness on the part of the 
latter daring his college course. On the contrary, 

" He often read with me, and advised me ; and during the year 
after my graduation, and during my seminary course, I saw him fre- 
quently." 

Mr. Alexander's liking for children was by no means 
restricted to boys. No one was more sensible than be to the 
attractions of blooming girlhood, and his study was often ren- 
dered charming by the rosy faces and laughing eyes of the 
daughters of his friends and colleagues. A lady who has a 
vivid recollection of him, testifies to this fact. She says : 

'* A prominent characteristic was liis great liking for little girls. In 
his brother's family, where he resided at the time referred to, the chil- 
dren were all boys. Bat he always found in some of the families in 
t^e neighbourhood a pety who was urged to come often to his stndy, and 
who never failed to meet with a warm welcome when the tap of the' 
little visitor brought Dr. Alexander to the door. On such occasions, 
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he woald entertain his gnest by* telling marrellouB Btories, or bj 
ing her name for her in ever so many different langoages, or by* ^Bg- 
ing or repeating some lines in an Oriental tongne, and then translmtiog 
the strange sounds to her. Or sometimes she woold try her skill in 
writing for him on a slip of paper. Sach a fragment^ wiili perhaps 
nothing upon it bnt the writer^s name in childish oharactera^ would 
be carefully pat away, and montbs afterwards be prodneed from the 
depths of his pocket-book to show that he had kept it, and perhaps to 
tease the little penman on account of the bad wriung, which was her 
best not long before. 

'* Writing a book for his especial favourite, was a great pleasure prom- 
ised sometimes. The writer well remembers a tiny volume, regularly 
bound, but its pages icritten by Dr. Alexander, not printed, her *• Life,* 
which he got up to please her. It was inscribed upon the back ^The 

Life of .' 

'^Perhaps for want of materisl in the history of a life of eight 
years or thereabouts, the little book contained a number of digreaaoons 
from the subject and some blank pages. But there it was, a rsal h^iy 
and with great delight she used to display it to her young companions.*' 

He never ceased to take a deep interest in those of whom he 
was ever fond. He kept up a pretty active correspondence 
with some of the half-growii young ladies wbo had enjoyed the 
privilege of his company and instructions. Sometimes his let- 
ters were in rhyme, but commonly in a vein of grave or face- 
tious prose. These were often made the vehicle of advice and 
counsel) as well as of mental stimulus. I give below parts of 
one of his rhyming epistles to a little girL After adverting to 
her expected departure to a neighbouring city, he kindly 
refers to her life which ho had promised to write : 

'* This has led me to fear that you may not be here when the work 
is complete. So I send you this sheet, that you may not suspect any 
wilful neglect or intentional failure. I deeply bewail your departure, 
and would keep you here if I could. But as this cannot be, and as I 
may not see you again very soon, is it too great a boon that I venture 
to ask, or too irksome a task I impose, in beseeching that as soon as she 
was at home in the city, she would, jast out of pity, take a. pen and 
ink, without stopping to think, and at once, my dear Nan, fill a sheet, as 
you can, I am sure without trouble ; and should it be double, why so 
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much the better ; for how can a letter from yon be too long? I know 
it is wrong and dishonest to flatter, and this is a matter in which I may 
seem to approach that extreme, yet I feel bound to say that I wonld, any 
day, yery cheerfully pay doable postage to see a long' letter from thee, 
which wonld please me as mnch as if written in Dutch, and be an- 
swered at once. Bot I write like a dunce, to suppose yon will care, 
when you get settled there, for your poor country friends ; and to make 
some amends for so foolish a thought as that you could be bought with 
the bribe of a letter, I have something better to offer, instead of what 
you have read. It is this, that if you will consent to do what I now 
request, I will do my best, by hook or by crook, to finish the book, 
and will bring it down when I come to town. And if you will employ 
a man or a boy, a girl or a woman, at some painting room in the city, 
to do a good likeness of you, and then send it to me, it shall certainly 
be without any expense to your tide of the fence. 

** Bat I almost forgot to inform you of what might have puzzled 
you sadly, and made you feel badly, if left unexplained, as it would 
have remained if some little thing had not happened to bring the af- 
fair to my mind ; and lest it should find its way out again, before this 
poor pen can have time to go through what I wish it to do, I think 
myself bound, without going around any longer, to tell what I might 
just as well have told you before; but you know there is more satisflic- 
tion in knowing what one has been going to tell, but did not, than in 
just hearing what yoa never had thought of, or wished to know aught 
of; and therefore I may take upon me to say, th:it this little delay in 
expressing my views, will not only amuse, but afford yon delight. Tet 
I own that the sight of my sheet, almost done, has already begun to 
make me repent of my evil intent and malicious desire to raise still 
higher your high curiosity. Yes, the monstrosity of such a course 
' strikes me now with great force. So I give up my plan, and proceed, 
my dear Nan, to inform you, without any winding aboat, that the paper 
enclosed is a letter composed more than three weeks ago ; but the mail 
is so slow that I wish I had kept it. Please now to accept it, as not yet 
too late, although much out of date ; and now, my young friend, as I 
draw near the end of my letter, I feel, I must own, a good deal of re- 
gret and concern at your speedy return to the State of your birth, which 
is certfunly worth more than Jersey, since you were bom there, and I 
too; yet I should have preferred very much to have heard that yon 
meant to remain. But regrets are now vain, and I wish you, at parting, 
a prosperous starting, and easy transition, a pleasant position, a happy 
abode, and a bountiful load 
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*' Of enjoyments below, and of gifts from aboTo, 
In the beautifal Citj of Brotberly LoTe; 
(And thus I reveal to you for the first time, 
That what yon are reading is written in rhyme) 
And with a regard which I feel for bat few, 
I bid you, dear Nannie, a final 

Adien.'^ 

There is another, sent to a cousin in Virginia, which b^in 
ning with the usual common-place doggerel, closes in a strain 
of pathetic sincerity. I give the concluding part : 

** Give my love to all in Livingston Hall, from the dear grandsire, 
beside his'flre, to the youngest boy who is at his toy ; and believe that 
I, before I die, will certainly try to darken once more that friendly door, 
and again behold that happy fold with its lambs at play. Until thai 
day, * * '*' do not forget a far distant friend, who can only send his 
love by mail ; and do not fail, when the lights grow dim, to pray for 
him who prays for you, and your household too, that it long may thrive 
with its elders alive, its brothers five, its sisters seven, and one in 
heaven. And oh, that He, before whom she rejoices now, would teach 
ns how, by any pain, by any cost, we may regiun what we have lost; 
It may be done, she may be won, there is a way, but only one. K we 
believe and love the Lord, we shall receive the same reward. Thongh 
now we grieve, and now are sad, we shall be glad, as she is glad t That 
we all may meet, in the golden street of the heavenly city, our long- 
lost Kitty, no more to part — thus from the heart will ever pray 

"Your cousin A." 

Of all the children's hooks the most unique and hrilUant 
are the Wistar's magazines. Three of these little waifs are 
are now hidden under my outstretched hand. Two of them 
are stitched in dark red wrappers, and one in dark green. On 
the back of one of them are strange characters that look like 
JSthiopic. The Life of Wiss, which is also lying near me, is 
less than half the size of these, and is in bright blue. The 
hand is large, bold, regular, and characteristic. This biogra- 
phy is kept up for a while in the Magazine. The little period- 
ical contains a store of choice writing. ^ Yes and No," is an 
account of two hoys James and John, one of whom could not 
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say yes, and the other could not say no. It is in a high de* 
gree ingenious, and is wholesome in its practical tendency. 

But the most remarkable thing in these little books is a 
verbal gaUmafree entitled, " Don Patrick : A Romance of Terra 
del Fuego." A single extract will give a sample of the whole : 

" On the sammit of the Amazon, abo^e the green fields which are 
watered by the Hecla and its tribntary streams, there stood in ancient 
times a fortified sirocco 1 From its frowning entablatare the martial 
canzonet, as he paced to and fro with bis easel on his shonlder, could 
behold the verdant glaciers of Owhyhee, and occasionally catch the dy- 
ing echo of some distant mal di testa, as it died away among the cap- 
sales of the lofty prairies. Here the yoathful Masorites were wont to 
angle for the aloe and the centipede, the choicest dainties of a Gentl- 
an^s table ; while above them, in the logarithms of St. Chlorine, an ex- 
tenuated monkey of the order of Sangamon, wearing bis rosary of snow- 
white azure, chanted the solemn and sublime replevin of the Vandal 
Church. In this romantic spot, before the days of Salamanca, or per- 
haps while she was reigning, lived an aged Virtuoso, who could trace 
hia cosmogony to Upas the Valerian, through many gcDerations of 
illustrious Flamingoes.^' 

In January, 1842, Wistar^s Magazine was enlarged to the 
size of a goodly duodecimo of one hundred and thirty-four 
pages, bound in sofl dressed leather almost as fine as calf. It 
appeared aiter this in double columns, needing five or six more 
issaes, irregularly numbered, to complete the second volume. 
The numerous title-pages are in different styles of printing : 
some in large letters, and some in small ; some in black letters 
and some in pale ; some in Roman capitals, and some in German 
text, or else in different kinds of ornamental characters. There 
is similar variety in the literal or material execution of the 
whole volume. Some of it is printed with a pen, and some 
merely written. Some of it is in very large type, and some of 
it in type so small as almost to suggest the use of a micro- 
scope. The number of erasures and interlineations is exceed- 
ingly small There is equal diversity in the substantial con- 
tents of these very curious pages. The work is intended either 
to ridicule, or, as sometimes seems to be the case, merely 
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to parody, the current magazine literature of the day. The 
first table of contents reads thus: 

** To the Pnblic. The Ghost, a Poem. Letter from the lCan« Let- 
ter from Old Black. Geographical Essaj. The Two Shirts (PoetrjV 
John P. Baratier. Boyal Names. Correspond^ice between Amn and 
Bald. The Bray Legislative Proceedings. Literary and Philoaophical 
Intelligence. To our Readers and Correspondents.^' 

With very few exceptions it is purely ironical ; in some 
cases sharply satiricaL It is, howeyer, not devoid of salutary 
instruction. 

The piece on Baratier, for instance, is a serious article, and 
ends with words which the editor could hardly make use of 
without thinking of himself. 

** He was what is- called a prodigy ; but such persons, eyea when 
they live long, seldom do as much for the world as those who begin 
early and improve more steadily for many years." 

There are two letters from Old Black ; both of which are 
written in sentences scarcely one of which contains more than 
three words, and these the shortest and plainest that the vul- 
gar colloquial English affords. The duelling correspondence 
between Arun and Bald is carried to great length through 
successive numbers. ^ The Ghost '' is continued almost to the 
end of the volume. Hardly a number is destitute of a record 
of " Legislative Proceedings," e. g. of the " House of Boys,** 
" House of Grannies," " Convention of Characters," ** House 
of Correction.'' The Greographical Essay is read before the 
^ Little Boy " Lyceum* Various personages figure in character, 
either occasionally, or all through the book, as for example : 
James L. Beffo (the editor), Gaspard de la Foiz (the proprie- 
tor), Sophonisba Saltmarsh Pepperwell, Dr. Bald, Mrs. Bald, 
Old Black, Peter Arun, The Man, Mr. Flag Ship, Don Barba- 
rossa, Oliver Oaf, Mr. Ossifrage, Captain Cumberland, and 
M. W. Mott. Some of these merely flit across the stage, 
but others are more constant in their periodical appearance. 
The characters of Dr. and Mrs. Bald, of Black, Arun, and Cap- 
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tain Cumberland are the most distiDCtlj drawn. There are 
liere and there graphic strokes which remind one of some of 
tlie old writers. The verisimilitude is kept up throughout- 
ITbe most extravagant characters arenever, unless intentionally 
confounded, and in the *' Convention of Characters " who have 
figored in Wistar's Magazine, each speaks proprid voee, and sus- 
tains his part admirably in the confused and grotesque dia- 
logue. The '* humour " of Don Barbarossa is to utter sonor- 
ous periods in which there is the most scrupulous choice of 
-words and epithets, and often a delightful rhythm, but never a 
grain of sense. " The Man " pours out a mass of ingenious and 
plausible contradictions. After awhile ''The Man" disap- 
pears, and Barbarossa absorbs his character into his own. His 
favourite formula is that he rises ^ to express his silent con- 
tempt.'* Mr. Flag Ship speaks in a fervid and sophomorical 
strain, and with continual repetition of such phrases as '* the 
sun was peering like a mettled courser,'' ''pillowed on the lap 
of ocean," " through a canopy of gorgeous clouds tinged with 
molten gold." Black is an ignorant, malapert, quick-witted, 
and provoking old servant-maid. Aran is the waggish but 
harmless Mephistophiles who ironically presides over the un- 
couth convention, comjfrehends the situation at a glance, laughs 
at it inwardly, and coolly enjoys his own wit and the perplex- 
ity and blunders of his associates. 

Here is a specimen of the style of Don Barbarossa, in which 
he appears to have snatched a grace from " The Man : " 



" A friend has directed my attentioa to a series of sedentary articles, 
contaioed in a mephitio publication called Wistar^s Magazine, and par- 
porting to give a syllabub or syncope of my late lamented father's auto- 
biography. I read the saocessive theorems with wonder and disgust. 
The suppuration, the political economy, the shameless volubility of this 
Bynonymous hydrographer, surpass belief. My parochial duties as a 
military man prevent my writing now in the requisite ihalignity. I 
therefore content myself with asserting the barefaced veracity of this 
audacious eulogist, and promising, as soon as my hypocrisy admits of it, 

24* 



THE LIKID LEPER, 
h an abuDjaut sod oorbuled corroboration of lilfl nfU w 

• Thtit, I. poM-bl J . d.,d, of ih. «iiw influeneo obserrable in the foil 
Ing bcroli-a from the Mme pen ; 

TDK LCRID LEPER. 



In tlut ipuaodic re^n wben nunkiad 
Are drnplf sTTK-hnuious ud Tagoel; blind, 
Where detnoitaUDoJfDn prerul. 
And S(<igiaa r»rob TcnciUle ibe sail ; 
Where mux a «n»lvie<i. ud n.Wpe'. roiw 

Biila «»olcric (klUdcB rejoice 

In ttwl Tar dbtanl soporific Und 

There dncti ui Bdiposp, eroiie bwid. 

Tbwr criiiwon rUducls, ihdr btaod pelarda, 

Tbirfr »jiialii-ph« uid kvUc giurds, 

Tbelr inibrrUtlt, thdr chcT«iiers. 

Annulled ud tctMtd them nun? j«u«. 

Al lenglh a |,.per of Uconic tom 

Appcartd. sopluiiictftl on a norm j 

His cjp mtmauwu, hia now mali^ : 

His lurij ptJour vUified Ihe Rhme ; 

While in his air ■ siidorifio siecr 

Of calligtmpliit anguish did appear. 

On dllMT aide of his SaTannali ran 

A lall, narcolic, erancsccat nian ; 

White nil around a cloud of gtmnite spread, 

White aa a coal, and as a lily red. 

From tliis a calamander Boiled in 

And Blood where once a lercbmlh had been ; 

Paused for a moment, shoot his amber mane 

Then rushed al once upon the leper. Tun ' 

Were ail hU elfbrU lo propel the pang 

His bones were crumbled by (he murderous ftn- 

He Fhneked, he e.ympathired, he rainJy Irirf 

To draw an inference, with RhosUj pride ; 

And Ujus without a groan, the lurid leper died. 

Above his grave a phf«tly wWcomb 

Rises, Uko GhimUitaio over Rome. 
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The article entitled '* Proceedings in the House of Correc- 
tion " is too good to be lost : 

" The Speaker took the ohur at one o'clock. Several honourable 
and learned criminals presented petitions, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. The Committee on Ways and -Means reported 
a new mode of picking locks. The Committee on Foreign Relations 
reported a bill for the relief of Dutch consins, which was read twice and 
committed. The Honse resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
Hog on the bill to rob the exchequer, which -was read by sections and 
amended. The Hoose resumed, and Mr. Footpad rose to a question of 
privilege, viz.: Has every member of the House the privilege of rob- 
bing and cheating all the rest ? Mr. Lightfinger moved to amend by 
adding the words, if he can, which was agreed to. The motion was 
then carried without a count The Speaker having resigned the chair, 
the House proceeded to elect a Speaker, when Fox Wolf, Esq., was 
chosen, and having been conducted to the chair by Messrs. Footpad and 
Liglitfinger, spoke as follows : ' Gentlemen of the House of Correction, 
my heart swells with unwonted emotion as I take this venerable chair. 
I hope you will believe me when I say that I shall do my utmost to 
deserve your favour.' The Oonmiittee on the Judiciary was instructed 
to report a bill to abolish all itnprisonment. The debtors present re- 
solved to repudiate their debts. On a motion made by Mr. Vagrant 
Rogue, the Speaker decided that it was not in order to pick a member^s 
pocket within the bar. The following bills were read a third time and 
passed : A Bill for the Suppression of Courts, Justices, and Consta- 
bles. A Bill for the Encouragement of Highway Robbery. A Bill to 
make Gunpowder and Cold Steel a Legal Tender. A Bill to Incorpo- 
rate the Worshipful Society of Knaves. The members were then 
called on for petitions. Mr. Gag presented a petition for a dollar. Mr. 
• 

Thither the pilgrim, in his fell canoe, 
Eludes the gnomon and the wild haloo, 
And as he vilifies his deep career, 
In which a panoply of lights appear. 
Dethrones the universe, dissects the stars, 
Pursues Pygmalion in his lambent cars, 
Aseails the carabine, ascends the Alps, 
And builds a wigwam of a thousand scalps. 
More of thy history I may not tell. 
But bid thee, Lurid Leper, now farewell 
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Starling petitioned for his freedom. [A message from the Hangman bj 
his private secretary, John Ketch, jr., Esq.] Mr. Canning brought in 
a bill for robbing Peter to pay Paul, which was laid upon the tabic 
Mr. GoosTgoosy Gander offered the following resolations : Resolved 
that we are free and independent. Resolved that we will assert our 
rights at any cost or hazard. Resolved that the Speaker be requested to 
prepare a dlscoarse proving that prisoners are free, and that he detiver 
the same to Banoombe at his earliest oonvenience. A message was ^^ 
oeived from the gaoler [with the prisoners' dinners] which was laid 
upon the table, and then taken np, imtil it passed (into the stomach), 
after which the House a^joamed.'' * 

I here close the account of these children Vpapeis. Wbeo 
the multitude of these amusing trifles is taken into the aceoonti 
and when it is considered that these things were thrown off 
spontaneously, to relieve his own mind, and to delight those 
even to notice whom is thought to be beneath the dignity of 
some men who aspire to the name of greatness ; above all 

* The aabjoined card, entitled " Error Cktrrected," needs no comment : 

** To the Editor of Wutar'% Magmne : 

'* Sib, In yow report of proceedings in the House of Boys (p. l^X ' ^ 
these words : *Mr. Baby moved the previous quesdoD, and Mr. Stout the flooc 
In order to define my poaidon, I beg leave to state the questioQ as it stood when 
I made my motion. On the introduction of a bill, a motion had been made to 
reject it, and another motion to lay the motion on the table, and a third to lay 
the second on the table, and a fourth to postpone the second indefinitely ; where- 
upon a point of order was made, and the Speaker decided that the fourth ^^ 
in order. From this decision an appeal was taken, and a motion made to bX 
the appeal upon the table, and another motion to postpone this, in order to take 
up a motion to refer the whole subject to a committee, which last motion- was 
withdrawn in order to make way for a motion to postpone indefinitely, wlii^ 
was followed by a motion to lay the motion for indefinite postponement on the 
table, which latter motion was amended so as to include the other motions, and 
this amended complex motion was decided to be out of order, from which de* 
dsion an appeal was taken, and a motion made to lay this appeal upon the 
table, upon which motion I had the honor to move the previous question. ^ 
the hope that I have made this sunple case of parliamentary order as perspiea* 
ous to you and to your readers as it is to me, I beg leave to subscribe myself 

^ Your humble servant, 

"BoAinouiss Bast.*' 
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when it is remembered what were the magnitude and excellence 
of the works he was at the .time producing, and the toils he 
was engaged in on the Tcry days during which he was thus 
disporting himself; one is tempted to say, though in a sense 
somewhat different from that of *the Roman writer, 

** O mortalem beatum cni certo scio Indum nanqnam defaisse. Haoc- 
dne homlnem tantis deleotatom esse nngis I " 

And I confess when I thmk of it, I again and again revert 
to the exquisite tact of the great dramatist in putting these 
words, descriptive of Brutus, into the mouth of Antony : 

*' EBs life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world this was a man." 
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*' After dark in thd eyening I read hlstoiy, biography, topographj, 
tlie news, &o. I have been readiDg more of Jefferson^a letters; beaa- 
tifnl style, bat dangerous and full of notions,*' 

* The book on Church government, mentioned above, after- 
^rards took the form of essays, and was published in the 
Princeton Review, and then, with additions, in a volume enti- 
tled " Primitive Church Offices," and after his death with still 
fxirther additions from the Princeton Review, under the title, 
** Sxegetical Essays." 

During the summer, he was attending to his usual Seminary 
daties, and preaching every Sunday afternoon in a school- 
liouse at Queenston, a suburb of Princeton ; occasions which 
will long be remembered by those who were privileged to 
attend those rich expository exercises. He also wrote a com- 
pendious Hebrew grammar for the use of his classes. During 
tlie year, he was also giving instructions to C. W. Hodge, 
then, as subsequently, one of his favourite pupils and most 
valued friends, and now his successor in the chair of New 
Testament Literature and Biblical Greek. 

The following extract from the diary will give some idea 
of his method of preparing and writing his sermons : 

*' Oct. 1. Read Kark ii. 1-12, and the parallel passages in Matthew 
and Luke, as explained by Galvin, Knnoel, Bloomfield, and De Wette. 
Also Winer's explanation of ' breaking up the roof in his Bealwort* 
bach. I intended to preach on this passage at Queenston ; bnt as they 
did not send for me, I spent an hour or more in expounding 1 Peter, v. 1- 
5, extempore and audibly, as a preparation for the sermon which I think 
of preaching on that text before the Presbytery this week. Having 
gone through it once, I began again and finished it a second time. As 
my mind was now full of the subject, I began after tea to write, and 
finished about half of what I meant to prepare, before I went to bed 
at eleven." 

•He had again taken up his Commentary on Isaiah. The 
following extract will sufilciently indicate his method of pre- 
paration : 
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*' Nov. 2. Wrote four pages of my sermon before breakFa.st moHi 
read Blant on (Genesis iz. and Kehemiah ii. in De Wette. Bead Jar- 
ohi, Kimohi, Aben-Ezra, the Mioblal Jophi,* Lather, Calnn, Grotioa^ 
Jonias, Oocoeias, the Datoh Annotations, PooPs Synopsis, Yitriaga, 
Clericas, Gill, J. H. Michaelis, J. D. Miohaelis, Lowth, Rosenm Oiler, 
Aagnsti, Qesenias, Maarer, Hitzig, Hendewerk, Barnes, Henderson, 
De Wette, Ewald, and Umbreit, on Isaiah z. 88, 84. Wrote the first 
draft of a commentary on these verses. At night wrote ont my 
notes on the same." 

The reminificences of bis colleague, the Rev. Dr. William 
Henry Green, of PrincetoD, are exceedingly yaluable just here, • 
as few others had such a near view of his habits as a learned 
man ; and of all his friends few were so well qualified to speak 
judiciously of his attainments. The two professors were 
warmly attached to each other, and as their departments often 
crossed, there was a good deal of correspondence between them 
relating to points of Biblical scholarship, and the boundaries 
of their respective chairs. 

Dr. Green says the first time he ever saw Dr. Addison Al- 
exander was in the pulpit at Trenton, shortly before he came 
himself as a student to the Seminary. He had no su^icion 
who the strange minister was when the service began, but he 
had not proceeded far in his discourse before he felt sure that 
he was '^ listening to the prince of American preachers.'' His 
text was, ^ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light,'* one of the most strik- 
ing and masterly of his discourses. Dr. Green's admiration 
of him as a speaker was always mingled with wonder : 

'* Dr. Alexander's disooarses, even those which were most simple 
and least elaborate, such as his talks at conference and other religions 
meetings in the Seminary and elsewhere, always bore marks of his 
transcendent genius, which eschewed the commonplace paths trodden 
by ordinary men, and hewed ont a fresh passage for itself. Though 
he dealt with old-fashioned truths, they were always presented in a 
new light, or approached by unexpected ways, or exhibited in novel 

* Of Abeumalech. 
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forms. I knew no greater intellectual treat than to hear bim pouring oat 
his nuifisive thoughts in that vigorons English of his, which set forth his 
conceptions as sharply and clearly as if they were pictured on canvas, 
while he carried yon up some mighty dimaz, or exposed the follies and 
inconsistencies of nnbelief, or turned his withering sarcasm upon open 
oppoaers or false-hearted friends of true religion, or nnfolded some of 
the grand themea of God's Word." 

His rapid and impetuous bat distinct utterance, and his 
accurate emphasis, together with his earnest manner and quick 
movementSy which seemed extorted from him by strong feeling, 
and were impressive if not always graceful, brought bis audi* 
ence into lively sympathy with him and with his subject ; so 
that 

*'His preaching delighted while it instmcted and impressed his 
hearers. The crowds which flocked to hear him while he occupied Dr. 
Boardman's pulpit, daring the absence of the latter in Europe, showed 
how his ministry was appreciated." 

Dr. Green's familiarity with the Hebrew and Arabic adds 
weight to his testimony as to Dr. Alexander's consummate 
scholarship as an Orientalist. As a teacher of Hebrew, he 
regarded him as a great one for the advanced minds. For the 
others be was also a good teacher, but often terrified and 
sometimes discomfited them. 

** I knew him,'' he writes, " aa a teacher only in the capacity of an 
instructor in Hebrew. His lectures were prepared after my course of 
study was completed. It was to facilitate their preparation and afford 
him the leisure for giving a course on 0. T. history, thus relieving the 
venerable Dr. lOller to whose department this had previously be- 
longed, that I was made Dr. A.'s assistant." 

IGBs rapidity, his thorough mastery of his subject, and his 
wonderful fertility of invention were the sources of his great 
excellence, and of some defects, as a teacher. 

" His own mind moved so fiut, and study was to him such a 
delight and constant occupation, that he perhaps had scarcely consid- 
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eration enough for dull and laggard pupils, tbongh manifesting a great 
interest in those who were reallj making satisfaotory progress^ and pre-^ 
serving a lively memory of those ever after who were the best students 
in each class which came under his instructions. His amazing versa- 
tility led him to be constantly devising new methods of oommnnicstiiig 
his knowledge, or presenting his subjects, which however snggestive 
to those who were able to follow him, proved perplexing to those who 
were in the early stages of study .^' 

When a fault occarred, he was sometimes unsparing in hb 
strictures. 

" When deserved, he conid administer rebukes which would be felt 
The neglect into which Hebrew was apt to fall in the second year, was 
very trying, or certainly i}ot very stimulating, to a professor. His 
patience used to be severely tested by our class, I remember ; until 
one day, after numbers had been called upon to recite, with the 
constant answer, * not prepared,^ he announced for the next lesson 
four verses, perhaps a third or a fourth the usual quantity,*^ and added, 
' I wish I had some gauge by which to measure the capacity of the 
class.* I need not add that the class did better afterwards. Subse- 
quently it fell to bis lot to hear the speaking of one of the classes. I 
have heard him say that he disrelished this task ; for criticise as gentlj 
as he could, the students who had undergone the process were sure to 
be coming to his room the next day to ask if he did not think thej 
had mistaken their calling in seeking the ministry." 

This reminds me of something that happened in the pres- 
ence of several living witnesses. A number of gentlemen, 
members of the Board, were once dining at Dr. Addison Alex- 
ander's, and among them the late Dr. Gurley ; when the con- 
versation fell on the foolish sermons that arc sometimes 
preached. Dr. Gurley then asked Dr. Alexander whether he 
recollected what I am about to relate : A student took for his 
text in the oratory, " As Paul reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled." He 
went on to say, that we know Paul's opinions on these points ; 
and thereupon he gave what he said he supposed to be the 
burden of Paul's discourse before Felix. When the young 
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man liad finished, Dr. Alexander remarked, approaching the 
subject in his circuitous way, that it was hard to say in a 
given case how much we had preserved to us of an Apostolic 
sermon. Sometimes only the subject was recorded. At other 
times, it seemed, an epitome was given. There were cases in 
wbich we had the introduction and conclusion, and other cases 
in which we had the main discussion. This, he said, was a 
case where the main topics were merely suggested. We knew 
notbing of the exordium or peroration, and could only guess 
at tbe argument. He did not think it possible in such a case to 
supply the omission. He did not believe that any body could 
preach tbe sermon which Paul delivered before Felix. But 
of one thing he felt sure, and that was, that the young brother 
had not preached PauPs sermon in the oratory that night ; for 
if Paul, on the occasion referred to, had preached the sermon 
they had just heard, Felix never tpould have trembled. As he told 
this story, the speaker looked round furtively at Dr. Alexan. 
der and awaited his reply. The professor looked a little dis- 
concerted, and admitted that he had a faint recollection of 
hearing and criticising a sermon on that text, though he 
'Hbonght that in this case the stone had gathered some moss 
in rolling." 

It is remarkable that most or all of these tart sayings of his, 
and every one of his scorching or annihilating review articles, 
belong to this earlier period. In after years his feelings greatly 
softened towards human infirmity. 

Professor Green himself always experienced the most gen- 
erous kindness from him as an instructpr. He was always 
warmly received and made to feel that he was welcome, 
when he sought an explanation of difficulties, or wished fur- 
ther information, or desired counsel. Books were freely 
lent him, and time lavished upon him in the way of special 
instructions in Arabic, etc., and he was encouraged to push his 
studies under his general direction further than they were car- 
ried in the regular course. Like courtesies were extended to 
any of his pupils who were disposed to avail themselves of 
them, though he could also be curt to impertinent intrusion^ 
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" Yon probably remember,*^ he says, " the obtrusive questioner 
whom he pat dowa by the reply, * I prefer the dogmatic method of 
inBtractioxL^ Ton also remember the generosity with which his house in 
Steadmaa street was thrown open to the occupancy of students until 
every room was filled."' 

There was no end to his little benefactions. The world 
never knew of them, and he too much scorned its good opin- 
ion. His sharp retorts were sudden, and often innocaoas, ex- 
plosions. His kindness shone on unregarded, like the oommon 
light of day. We pay more attention to flashes of lig^fatning 
than to the steady beams of the sun. He would go as far as 
any man to serve a friend, and he warmed towards people he 
saw in his travels, with the impulsiveness of a boy. 

Another pupil, himself now a professor * writes: 

'' I was a pupil of Dr. Addison Alexander for one year only, and 
that the first year of the course at the Seminary. It was fashionable 
then to be afraid of him. ' used to say that he went into his 

recitation room thinking of the sign-board on a railroad, 'Look out for 
the locomotive 1 1 Once when he asked me at the close of a recitation 
to come to his study at a certain hour, the members of my own 
little coterie bade me an affectionate farewell. When I returned safe, 
they pretended to be very much astonished, and to be incredulous thst 
the awe-full professor only wanted me to study Arabic But I had 
been taught to admire Dr. Alexander before he went to Princeton, so 
that I had only to learn to love him, and this I did easily and quickly as 
any Freshman will a great professor who is courteous to him and in- 
spires him with the hope of doing something in this world." 

The subjoined account by his esteemed friend, the late 
Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Jones, of Philadelphia, is very true and 
graphic. The picture of the seemingly abstracted student 
who yet saw and remembered everything, slowly moving 
about the streets incqpntOy with his hands behind his back, is 
nature itself: 

* The Rev. Professor Charles Phillips, of Chapel Hill, K. C. 

t Which so much amused the English tourist, Captam Hammond. 
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** He was often in onr oitj,- where he was greatly admired as a 
preacher, but was rarely the gnest of aoy private family. He had many 
invitations from those who would have deemed it a privilege to enter- 
tain him, but he usually went to the hoteL I do not reooUect that^lie 
ever consented to stay at my house in Philadelphia except when be 
came to occupy my pulpit On such occasions his reserve was liud 
aside. He was very communicative and social, fdll of anecdote and 
sprigfitlj remarks about persons, books, and passing events. Nobody 
could be more entertaining. He had an instinctive dislike of crowds, 
of the artificial customs and many of the requisitions of fashionable 
society. In a large and promiscuous assembly he was generally taci- 
turn, and seemed to be alone. Magna civitas, magna solitude. I never 
met him at a public dinner, nor at a large evening party. To see him - 
walking by himself in onr streets, with liands clasped behind his back, 
he appeared to be musing in a sort of reverie, as if nnconscious of any 
thing around him. While in this state of apparent abstraction, he was 
a very close observer of every thing. His recollection of persons and 
events was as remarkable almost as that which Xenopbon ascribes to 
Cyrus. He never forgot any one that he ever knew, and often sur- 
prised graduates of the Seminary who had been absent many years 
by addressing them by name. He was so much disposed to *' keep 
to himself' when in Philadelphia, remain incognito, and look out from 
his retreat upon men and things, that none of his friends ever heard 
or saw half as much of him as we desired.'* 

After one of these. visits, in a letter to Dr. Hall, he refers 
to his loye of preaching, and to an indiscretion into which it 
had led him : 

''PniNOBTOir, Julff 18, 1848. 
**MtDeabSib: 

^' One of my few weaknesses is an incapacity to say no, especially 
when asked to preach, and for this I am sometimes sufficiently pun- 
ished. £. g. I foolishly consented to preach a third time in Philadel- 
phia List Sunday for Mr. Willis Lord, who was suffering from influenza. 
After preaching twice for Mr. Jones, I bad the pleasure of a walk from 
Third street, below Lombard, to Broad, above Chestnut, and back 
again in a perspiration, being solaced at the close of the walk home by 
the gentleman who escorted me, with an assurance that if it had been' 
any day but the Sabbath, he would have brought a carriage. The next 
^e I shall choose to preach there on a week-day. That night I lost 
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mj rest| and on Monday was quite anoomfortable, but execoted mj 
IHirpose of going yik Amboy to Kew-Tork, whicb I reached in a bigbl; 
infloenztal state. I am now quite hoarse, with a congh, sore throat 
and generalTeeling of dislocation. This may pass offsoon, or it maj d'oL 
I shall make it a reason, howerer, for declining jotir flattering ioTitatioD, 
and thus destroy the hopes which my first sentence no doabt excited 
Let me add, for your further consolation, that Dr. Alexander is still in 
Virginia; that Dr. Miller does not sleep irom boine when he can help 
it ; that Dr. Hodge preaches for. Boardman ; that Dr. Camahan and 
Dr. Maclean have engagements in College ; that Dr. J. W. Alexanibr 
preaches in the white Chnroh here, while Dr. Kice (I think) admiois' 
ters the communion in the coloured one ; and that Dr. Dod has to exam- 
ine on mathematics on Monday morning, July the 24th. Thus yoa see 
that neither the working bee nor the * drone ' can give you any help on 
the day you mention. 

" P. S. I find that Dr. Hodge is to preach for Boardman on the 
16th inst In answer to a message, he says he does not know now 
whether he could go to Trenton on the 23d.'* 

It will be seen from the sketch which I ^ive below, by the 
Rev. Dr.B. T. Lacy, of Missouri, that Mr. Alexander wasno^f 
at, but not at all past, his mtellectual climacteric. The account 
is froiri one who saw him several times ander circumstances well 
fitted to call out his latent but strong social traits, but ^'^^ 
knew him still better as an instructor and preacher : 

" During the years from 1843 to 1846, the duration of my stay ^ 
the Semioary, Dr. Addison Alexander was in vigorous health, and »n 
the very maturity of his productive powers. He had passed the years 
of hia laborious studies, during which he had made such magoiocen 
attainments in scholarship, and laid up such ample stores of profoa^ 
and varied erudition ; and now he was prepared to give to the worW 
the valuable and splendid results of so much research. He was in ^"^ 
midst of his work on Isaiah, and had completed the first volume. ^^^ 
time was entirely occupied, and he allowed nothing to interfere with 
his allotted tasks.^' 

While his secluded habits were regretted by many of ^J^ 
friends, and were the occasion of disappointment during ^*^ 
life time to those who, from congeniality of tastes and sim^' 
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larity of studies and purstdts, would have coveted his friend- 
ship, yet they can now see how well it was that his valuable 
time was left undisturbed ; for in the mystery of God's purpose 
hut a feTv years more were given him in which to work for 
his generation and posterity. 

His singular impartiality and honesty as an interpreter and 
a polemicy have impressed themselves on the minds of a whole 
school of exegetes and preachers which he may be said to have 
founded. His ardent pupils and readers have sometimes fret- 
ted at his intellectual moderation. On this point the pupil 
from whom I last took extracts, writes forcibly. He says that : 

In all his instractions, truth was the one subject of investigation 
and the great object to be attained. Perfect candoar and unswerving 
houesty marked all his methods and all his conclusions. He never 
once suspected bim of a partial presentation of the evidence designed 
to sustain a system or a theory. His ability and clearness in the pre- 
sentation of the proofs which sastain and establish the system of doc- 
trine and polity of the Old School Presbyterian Oharch, in connec- 
tion with the entire fairness and frankness with which all objections 
and claims of opposing systems were stated, produced the happiest 
and most satisfactory results on the opinions and convictions of his 
classes. He can distinctly recall, in some instances, a sense of disap- 
pointment at the apparent deficiency of proof which would be adduced 
for dogmas loudly maintained by the confident assertions of authors, 
and held by the writer in common with others. But when the whole 
subject was fully examined, and the evidence on every side collected 
and compared, he would receive the conclusion with a clearer convic- 
tion of its truth, and rest in the doctrine with a stronger, because more 
intelligent faith. In no one instance did the teacher's searching and 
honest analysis shake his pupil's confidence, or disturb his belief in 
I'^ard to any one of the distinctive doctrines of our Church. This result 
has been of incalculable advantage to him in fixing his individual opin- 
ions, and influencing the whole course of his ministry. He also learned 
^rom his teacher more respect for the opinions and systems of others. 
While his instructions strengthened his scholar's faith, they also tended 
to enlarge his charity. 

In the style of his composition and in his extempore re* 
^ks, the same writer savs : 



n^^ks, the same writer says : 
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" He greatlj exoelkd any man I have ever known. He appeared to 
poseess complete master/ over laDgaage. Not one element of exe^ 
lence seemed wanting. Concise, almost laconic, without anj mean- 
ness of expression, simple and clear to transparenc/, without the Bson* 
fioe of beauty and felicity. He was without an affectation or a ma]lBe^ 
ism, and with a perfect adaptation of the expression to the subject am 
the occasion. All the varied excellencies of style which appear in his 
reviews, his commentaries, and his sermons, were eqoally apparent m 
hts class instruction*, and in the brief but comprehensive and beantifol 
prayers with which he opened the exercises." 

The impression of Mr. Alexander which prevailed amon^ 
most of the new students was not altogether agreeabia » 
took time and a little wisdom to know him as he was. The 
popular view was that he was a Colossus of intellect, a mig^^J 
scholar, a trenchant wit, a prince among teachers, preachers, 
and reviewers ; but one whom it was dangeroos to speak to 
except in the most guarded words. To this day, there is a w- 
dicrous exaggeration in many minds of traits in the ppofessor 
which were the product of a strong will and an elastic and im- 
pulsive temperament 

The life-like and amusing sketch which follows is from tbe 
pen of the Rev. James Park, of Nashville, Tennessee ; who wcot 
through the usual curriculum at Princeton Seminary at tbis 
time, beginning with the session of 1843. Mr. Park's stat^' 
ments are of such a peculiar nature as almost to defy ahnog- 
ment : 

" I went to Princeton," he says, " in Angast, 1848, and was there 
two or three weeks before the session opened. It was my^i^^*^ 
from home. Dr. A. Alexsnder and Dr. MiUer were the only perw** 
thereof whom I had ever heard any thing particularly. The stoden^ 
who had been there before, seemed specially pleased to * post * ^ ^^ 
regard to the professors, and were particularly commanicative io ^ ' 
erence to Dr. Addison, giving me some terrible descriptions of seen 
that had occarred in his class-room. When the term opened, the v.^ 
dents came in with remarkable panctuality, and the * old ones ^ 8^^ 
very kind and attentive to the *' new ones,' and took special pA>D^ ^ 
put us on oar guard as to * Dr. Addy.' When the bell rang (of ^ ^ 
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assemble in the oratory, I entered with the orowd, bat with fear and 
trembling. I was to have my first sight of * Dr. Addy/ I had called 
on Br. A. Alexander and Dr. Miller, and had been treated so kindly, and 
was made to feel so easy by those good old fathers that I had no fear of 
them. Dr. Hodge I had seen several times, bat had not been iutro- 
daoed to him. Dr. Addison I had not seen at all. He came in with 
his Ditber, walking immediately behind him, with a port-folio ander his 
arm. Dr. A. (sr.) read a portion of Scripture and prayed, after w^hich 
Dr. Addison opened his port-folio, handed his father a strip of paper, 
opened a record book and laid it on the desk, also an inkstand and 
pens." 

The young Tennesseean watched every movement ho made 
with something like the feelings of a martyr. Dr. Archibald 
Alexander annonnced the first business in order, the matric- 
ulation of new students, and requested them to ascend the 
rostrum when their names were called. 

^^ When the first name was called, and the student advanced. Dr. 
Addison rose from his chair, and when the student went np on the 
platform and presented his credentials, Dr. Addison, with a qnick, ener- 
getio gesture, told him to ' take a seat on that chair.' I wondered what 
they were going to do with the poor fellow ; whether it was possible 
they were going to examine him right then and there ; or what will they 
do ? Dr. Addison looked at the papers handed him by the student, an- 
nonnced the contents, which seemed satisfactory, read the obligation 
to be signed by the stadents, and then pointing to a line on the record 
book, said, • Write your name there, sir I ' I am sure no one ever 
looked npon a man with more awe than I did npon him. When my 
name was called, I went np, presented my diploma, which was daly 
ftononnced, and was told to sit down and write. I should like to see 
that specimen of chirography now I I am not at all sare my name was 
spelled rightly. I know it was not traced in my nsnal style. When I 
returned to my seat it was with a feeling of thankfulness that that 
niach of it was over, and I was still olive. And then, as I sat there 
and gazed npon that expanse of shining white forehead, those ruddy 
cheeks, those flashing eyes, that month so expressive of firmness and 
decision, that whole form so indicative of energy and strength, men- 
W, moral, and physical, I wondered whether Luther on his way to the 
I>iet of Worms was half such a man ; and then whether such a fool a^ 
26 
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I felt myself to be could ever meet him in a class-room withoat pro- 
Tokiiig bis fQiy and incQrring inevitable disgrace." 

At loDgtB the matriculations terminated, the time for the 
difierent classes to meet their respective professors was an- 
nounced, and the students were dismissed. 

They were soon called upon to put their m.ettle to the 
proof. The account of the first recitation to Dr. Addison Alei- 
auder is a little startling : 

** Our first contact with Dr. Addison was on Hebrew Grammar. 
lie bad a roll of the class alpbabeticoUj arranged, and called opon tbe 
students in that order, always looking steadily at liim who rose ia re- 
ply to the name called ; bat that roll wo never saw any more after the 
last name on it was called once. He knew every man and osUed ban 
by his right name after he had once responded to it, and the rull wn 
no longer used. 

There were two of the name of Park in the same class, and 
they were distinguished hy their first initials, as Mr. 0., and 
Mr. J. It wa» only at the third ixscitation, that the professor 
reached their names on the roll. 

" Every member of the class had manifested some trepidation vihen 
he was first called up. My first appearance on the floor is memort- 
ble. I had began to get homesick, not a strange circumstance coo' 
sidering this was my first separation from my family and friends; ^^ 
my youthfulness favoured it too, for I was next to the youngest student 
In the Seminary. I rose promptly^ very^ at the call of my nani«» «■'"* 
quickened breath and bounding pulse. Dr. A.^s spectacles were won- 
derfully bright, yet not so bright as the eyes looking through tb^"'' 
He asked a question; I answered; he smiled; several students tittered. 
A second question, followed by the answer ; Dr. A smiled more per- 
ceptibly ; all the clan's snickered, and I brolce out in a sweat A third 
question was answered ; several students guffawed. Hap, rap, rap, o" 
the desk, and with an indignant voice Dr. A. called out, * Order ia tli6 
class! I see nothing to laugh at:' And then to me, * That will do, 
sir,' and called the next. I sat down in a state of terrible excitament, 
perplexed, confused, and ashamed, supposing I had exposed myself ^ 
the contempt and ridicule of the class, and resolved to start home tlie 
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next day. When the class was dismissed, I was pushing my way to 
the door, aipcioos to escape from the gaze of the students, for some of 
them were still disposed to laagh at mo ; but as I approached the door, 
Dr. A. called to me, beckoning with his finger, * Mr. J. P.I. Mr. J. P.I 
I was afraid not to go to him, and yet only expected to hear him say, 
' Yonn^ roan, you bad better go home, you are too much of a ninny 
for this place,* or something else that would be as bad/' 

Instead of this, he asked him about two other young men 
in Tennessee, who he had heard were comincr to Piiuccton 
(sons of I>rs. Edgar and Lapsley, of Nashville). 

*' While this was going on, the class passed out, and then he said, 

*Mr. P., I will remain in the class-room a few minutes each day after 

the recitation to answer any inquiries the students may have to make 

concerning difficult points they may meet with, and I hope you will 

feel perfectly free to ask me any questions relating to your studies at 

such times. And at any other time that I am not engaged in class, I 

would be glad to have yoa call at my study, whenever yon want any 

explanations or assistance.^ It was all done with such simplicity, and 

^vith a countenance and voice so full of kindness, that I choked with 

emotion, stammered my thanks, and when he had passed out, hurrying 

to my room I locked the door and sat down and wept like a child.'' 

From that moment all his feelings towards him changed, 
and while he still revered the dreaded Professor of Hebrew 
beyond any man he ever saw, he loved him with a deep and 
abiding affection. 

Mr. Park's own language is essential to the effect of what 
follows: 

" When my emotion subsided, and I had washed my face and brushed 

tty hair, a rap on the door led me to open it. -r— * came in, his 

coQutenance bright with good humour, to explain the conduct of the 
class daring my recitation. He said every one saw my excitement 
when I was called up ; my first answer was given in full voice, tremu- 
lous from agitation ; the second, in a tone loud enough to have been 

' A classmate; himself a distinguished clergyman in one of the great 
ciiiea of tt)e Soutljwest. 
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distiuctl; heard at a distanoo of forty yards; and the tliird, as if Dr. 
A. was in a mill in foil clatter, aad I on the outside thirtf or Cortr 
feet firom the door." 

The mark made upon him by the conniderate manoer and 
generous offer of Br. A. to him after that Jtrtt rte i ta i iam is 
ineffaceable. 

" Hia kiodncss aod Bjmpatbj' ovcrpowored me, and over alteriranis 
I fell indigDant nt the bare suggestion of bii being Dnfeeling or ancon- 
geniaU As long a* I remained at the Semiaary nothing erer oocniT«d 
to cause me to oliange my opinion. His heart was as great as Ijii 
bead. Ko man over n'on my affections so completely; and it wid an 
instantaneous transformation. The terriljle dread and dreadful tcmv 
of birn op to that lime wai never afterwards esperii'noed by me. Still 
I had lost none of my profonnd reverence for him, nor did myderire 
to appear well before him obote one whit; but I had a new motive." 

There were men in every class who seem to have taken the 
measure of their teacher, and who still entertain for him the 
most reverent admiration. The class of 1643 appears to have 
been full of such men. He was to each one of these gentlenieu 
magnva Apollo, and seems to have strongly impressed upon 
them the stamp of his shaping influence. A clei^yman of St- 
Louis,* who was then one of his students, writes : 

" Tlie iinpresaion he made upon me when I first saw lilm, which 
was at Princeton in 1843, and in the prcBenco of the other members 
of the faculty of the Seminary, was one of awe mingled with intense 
curiosity to hear him and to know more of him." 

This impression was not so much owing to what he had 
beard of him, as it was derived from his striking appearance 
and attitude 

" ni» ynuth, in comparison with hia father and the venerable Dr. 
Uiller. as well as with Dr. Uodge ; bia stont, full figure, more imposing 
when sitting than \rhen npon his feet ; hia perfectly erect and motion- 
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less position ; his resemblance in contonr of face and head to the first 
Xapoleon ; his proud, solemo, and solitary expression of conntenanco : 
and more than all, his most remarkably developed forehead, so oapa- 
cioQS and so perfect in its outline, a mighty dome of thought, almost as 
impressive as the head of Webster, and far more beautiful ; all com- 
bined to awaken a profounder interest than had been excited in me by 
the appearance of any other man. 

^ This impression once made was never lost ; it was continually re- 
newed in many hundred interviews. Indeed, it produced something of 
a habit of gazing steadfastly at him when we supposed it would not 
attract his attention, and it caused me to give closer attention to to all 
he nttered in conversation, in the class-room, or in the pulpit. I 
remember distinctly an idea which often occurred to me while under his 
instructions at Princeton ; that he possessed more wisdom than belonged 
to other men, and that he occupied a place in the temple of know- 
ledge somewhat similar to that of the ancient priesthood who delivered 
their responses to the enlightened but heathen nations of the world." 

Hence his instructions became to this pupil somewhat orac- 
nlar, and he felt the necessity of attending to every word. 
He says that he has never been led to expect so much from any 
man as from him, and that he was never or seldom disap- 
pointed. 

The same writer testifies tbat his class instructions were 
marked by wonderful clearness, conciseness, and comprehen- 
siveness. 

" The manner," he says, " was apparently stem and rather abrupt, 
and the utterance unusually rapid, but distinct. His explanations were 
Qot only satisfactory, but exhaustive ; not only clear, but transparent, 
^d bat seldom repeated. At times he manifested a degree of impa- 
tience which I think was unreasonable, and which always betrayed 
itself in a severity of reproof, and a keenness of sarcasm overwhelm- 
ing in their eflfects." 

The writer bears witness that whenever he became satisfied 
^aat he had been guilty of injustice, or had violated the pro- 
prieties of the occasion, he generously and candidly made all 
^^paration. As a teacher, he thinks he was at this time too 
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much feared, and that there was too great a distance observed 
between him and his pnpils, " especially those of dull and 
blundering minds." This was not the result of any intention 
or preference on his part, but owing to the peculiarities of 
temperament to a great extent not within his control. 

It is my own opinion that even " dull and blundering 
minds " received great profit from Mr. Alexander, where they 
were not also lazy, conceited, or excessively timid. Mj recol- 
lections, however, date back to a period mnch later. I bJ^^ 
that the laborious teacher aimed at a benefit that should be 
general, and would have considered that he had failed in bis 
work unless he had supposed he had raised the average level 
of scholarship and capacity in every class. 

The journal, meagre as it is, affords a few particulars. On 
November the 7th, I find him reading Blunt on the 14th chapter 
of Genesis, and the 2d chapter of Esther in De Wette. Before 
breakfast he prepared his notes for recitation. He then walked 
and meditated on, " Say among the heathen the Lord reigneth. 
He examined the class that day on Genesis i. 4-6, and analy^ 
verses 7-10 for them. Later in the day he perused Calv»n 
on the eleventh chapter of Isaiah, with new delight and admir- 
ation. " Such sense I such piety I such style 1 " are bis exclama- 
tions over this great author. At night he read Grotius, Juni- 
us and Cocceius on the same, as well as the debates in Con- 
gress, and Bridges on the 119th Psalm. One day can hardly 
be distinguished from anotl^pr. This one was the image o 
hundreds, so far as extant records are concerned. There wa 
perpetual variety in the midst of general resemblance. V ^^ 
could have entered his study about this time, or possibly soti^^' 
what later, we should have found his floor, and a structure o 
temporary shelves which he had erected, extending entirely 
across the room, covered with the learned treatises of a^J ^^' 
lions having any bearing upon the work in hand. Dictio^^^* 
ries and cyclopaedias; the Versions; the Rabbins; vella"'^ 
folios ; quarto and octavo grammars ; Yitringa, Cah^D, . 
Fathers, the classics, the Germans, the latest English authors, 
the infidels and the Chmstians, were tossed pell-mell about toe 
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rounds of his chairs, and nnder the hage legs of his tahle. 
There he sat entrenched among his forces, and girdled, like a 
leaguered camp, hy strong redoubts and escarpments. His 
dark, soft brown hair was thinning somewhat on the top of 
the head, and was becoming slightly gray. Rosy health 
painted his cheek, and added to the comely roundness of his 
person and the sparkle of unusual pleasure in his eye. He 
wore gold spectacles, and was in every sense a Saxon rather 
than a GauL His voice could be heard through his closed 
door, as in chirruping mood he sang his Arabic and Persian 
songs, blew tunes upon his ivory paper-folder, or murmured 
strange words in tones which might have deceived an inexpe- 
rienced bee-hunter. Then he would pause, whirl the leaves 
of a lexicon, murmur again, whistle, soliloquize, cross and re-, 
cross the floor, resume his seat, and so da capo. Sometimes 
perhaps, when bending over Jarchi or J. D. Micbaelis, a funny 
thought would strike him, and he would laugh aloud, quickly 
uttering the syllables, " ha, ha, ha." 

I am able to present at this point the testimony of the Rev. 
Br. A. A. Hodge, of Allegheny City, and Professor of Tlie- 
ology in the Western Theological Seminary. After speaking 
of the mighty changes, some of them terrible or sad ones, 
wrought by the late civil conflict, he observes : 

" Bnt the poit ; the men, the friends, the heloyed teachers, associ- 
ates, lessons, and associations; are all safe. Their deathless memorie?, 
sweet and large, form an abiding home and a peacefal contentful rest. 
And there, in the centre of the innermost circle, the Alexanders, 
father and sons, render the scene sacred and precious. I never go to 
Princeton without visiting their graves, and I never think of them 
without having my poor staggering faith in God and in regenerated 
humanity strengthened. Let us nncover our heads and thank Qod for 
them 1 " 

His reminiscences will be found interesting. As a little 
hoy he was admitted to unusual intimacy with Professor Ad- 
dison Alexander, and saw much especially of his humorous 
side. He wrestled with him on the floor, teased him for his 
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Dnring the next two years, Dr. Addison Alexander was 
closely engaged upon his commentary, and his journal be* 
comes itself a mass of mere interpretation. It was his habit, 
when at work upon a new volume, especially in the prelim- 
inary stages, to jot down in his day-book every new thought 
or suggestion as it occurred to him. Many of these are fresher 
than the statements in the printed book, but they are not in 
every case his matured opinions, and as casting no reflected 
ray upon his life at this time, need not be inserted here. 
Sometimes the entries of an exegetical kind are made in a hand 
so small as almost to require glasses to read them. The He- 
brew text is beautiful The penmanship throughout is free 
and bold, and often very elegant. Back-hand prevails, but 
the old-fasbioned quill- pen-hand of " the fathers," inclining 
gracefully to the right, is nearly as common. He wrote much 
in the legal, and now and then in the commercial style. In the 
midst of these grave comments occur multiplied repetitions 
of his own full name, and the names of acquaintances ; notes to 
imaginary friends or diplomatic characters, signed by Launcelot 
Andrews or James L. Beffo, and the curt correspondence of 
suppositions duellists. 

Every motive of friendship and affection constrained the 
brothers to be much together. I find Dr. James Alexander 
enumerating among a series of reasons why he ought to be 
contented with his situation in Princeton, of which he some- 
times tired, that he was among friends of eminent learning 
and wisdom ; and he mentions besides the names of those now 
living, his father. Dr. Miller, and his brother Addison. 

It gives me pleasure to introduce here the impressions of 
one who knew the Seminary teacher well, and could appreci- 
ate him, and who was long his neighbour and visitor, and lat- 
terly one of his closest friends and comforters.* 

The writer says his acquaintance with Dr. Addison Alex- 
ander began in February, 1844, when he himself enter<»d the 

• The Rey. D. Abraham Gosman, of LawrenceTille, N. J, one of the Amet- 
i«Mi tramaUtora of Lange. 

25* 
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Seminary, and continued with a growing intimacy nntU h» 
lamented death. Throngh all this period he found him a val- 
ued instructor, counsellor, and friend. It was then quite » 
prevalent opinion in the Seminary that it required eome conr 
age to enter hia study, and that the venture could only be 
made upon some urgent consideration, but the result of ms 
first interview convinced him that the opinion was groundless, 
and this conviction grew stronger and atronger the more per- 
fectly he came to know him, during his eubsequent student 
life, and in all his intercourse with him afterwards. 

" The frankness aod cordiality with which ho received mo, gare mB 
oooedence, and upon stating my wishes and plana, I met with' 
ready aympathy and kiiidQess wliich were never intermitted, and -Kbids 
have laid me ondcr obligations I can never repay." 

No one eonld be in his presence anylength of time without 
being impressed with his extraordinary powers and attaio- 
meuts, and with Ins 

"Entire freedom from pride and ostentation, and from any «P| 
parent oouaoiousness even that he was ' from IiU shoulders and opwa 
above the ordinary rank of men. This was perhaps the most distio 
and nniversal impression which he made." 

The eagerness with which nearly all the more iDtelligeot *" 
deserving of his old pupils have come to the rescue of Mr. Ale* 
ander's character for humility, amiable feeling, conscieBtious 
efforts towards the improvement of his olaasea, depth an 
liveliness of sensibility, and the earnest and tender piety, iW 
only seems to establish the existence of these and kiadrea 
traits in their preceptor, but also furnishes strong eviden 
that he made hts classes love as well as fear him. Some of ' 
pupils talk now as if they would have fought for him- '^ 
more proud scholar, and certainly no misanthropist, could h** 
so powerfully moved so many hearts. The man who excitej 
such feelings must have been himself a person of large *" 
noble affections. 

The testiraiuiy ofered in this volume ought to be sufBcK"' 
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to silence the calamny that Mr. Alexander was habitually mo- 
rose or cold-hearted. Never was an impression more ill- 
founded. It was just as far from the truth that he was not a 
man of singular practical wisdom. Hear an affectionate pupil 
on these beads, and one who for many reasons and in many 
ways enjoyed his intimacy. 

" So far from being distant and cold, no one came to him with con- 
fidence who did not meet with confidence. He had no time for mere 
idlers, bat to help those wbo were in earnest was his delight. His 
time was at their command, and yielded not reluctantly and grudgingly, 
but with evident pleasure. His sympathies were quick and tender. He 
entered easily and fully into our perplexities and trials, and although 
living a comparatively secluded life, his advice upon all practical ques- 
tions was always clear and judicious. Results uniformly attested its 
wisdom. Recalling now the various occasions upon which I went to 
him for counsel upon matters varying from those of a day to those 
\fhich were to decide my life-course, I cannot bring up an instance in 
which his advice was not correct, as time and events have shown. In 
cases as to which my own judgment differed from his, I have had 
reason to regret not listening to his counsel." 



CHAPTER XX. 



The reader has been made acquainted with Mr. Alexander's 
disposition to hunt novelty in nearly every field of pursnit. 
But in afiairs of importance it would be an error to suppose 
that he surrendered himself to every capricious sug^^estion. In 
little things, he undoubtedly pursued the phantom of ever-mul- 
tiplying and ever-shifting variety, for its own sake, and as a re- 
freshment both to mind and body. But in these as well as in 
greater matters, he was actuated after all not so much by love 
of change as by hatred of sameness ; and as regards the main 
business of his life, he was impelled in these perpetual turn- 
ings and transformations chiefly by the absence of any mere 
pride of opinion, by the exuberance and restless productiveness 
of his genius, by a sincere and ardent love of truth, and an 
honest disdain of consistency where consistency is but a 
name for wilful perversity, and above all, by the continual dis- 
covery of new and often really better methods of study or 
instruction, and the advances he was daily making in know- 
ledge and the ability to use it to the best advantage. 

On this subject a friend of this and later periods writes with 
great justice : 

" You are familiar with his pccnliarities as an instructor. His mind 
seemed to tire of any thing like routine or monotony. Ilis love of 
variety appears even here ; and while it was restraioed within the 
bounds which the routine teaching required, it led him to change bis 
methods frequently. Plans wbicb were laid down at the beginning of 
the session, were soon interrupted or thrown aside for what seemed to 
hini to promise better results. It was not caprice, but his earnest 
desire to carry his class through the fields open before him, yet with- 
out retarding their progress towards the end, which led to these 
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changes. Resnlts showed how wisely thej were made. lie never 
probably took the same coarse with any two classes. And yet no real 
student, I think, ever failed to feel how clearly the end had been kept 
in view, how successfully and steadily it had been pursued, and what 
large and varied knowledge had been gained through the very changes 
which at the time may have seemed arbitrary, and only to be 
regretted. • 

^* There are few men who could easily or safely adopt the same 
coarse, but with him it was a grand success. He not only thoroughly 
nnderstood what he attempted to teach,' but understood how he could 
best teach it. He kindled the minds of the students into ardour and 
enthusiasm ; never suffered them to weary ; turned them aside into pleas- 
ant openings which skirted their pathway, while they were still perhaps 
unconsciously pressing towards the end, and that more rapidly than if 
they had been plodding in one weary round. It may safely be said 
that as there have been few teachers who were so admired by their 
students, so there have been few who have conferred as great and last- 
ing benefits." 

It is more than doubtful whether under any one of these meth- 
ods alone, or any single method whatever, no matter how com- 
prehensive or felicitous, he could have awakened the same in- 
terest or imparted the same amount of knowledge. It is very 
certain that his own spirits would have flagged under a system 
of monotonous routine; the wings of his daring intellect 
would have melted like wax in such an atmosphere. He could 
not, in such a state of things, any longer cleave the cloud or 
mount towards the sun. He must be disporting himself in an 
element of delight, or else he lay panting on the earth incapa- 
ble of putting forth any proper exertion, or at least unable to 
brace bis faculties for any valuable and sustained effort. 

Here is a letter to a little girl, which contains some pretty 
compliments : 

" PjMNOBTON, February 28, 1844. 

"Deab 'i 

" Last Thursday we celebrated the birthday of Washington, and to- 
day I propose to celebrate the birthday of , Do you know who 

is just completing her eleventh year? A friend of mine whom I have 
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not seen for more than two months. When I saw her last she was yery 
plamp and rosy, bat I do not know how the city air may have agreed 
with her. A year ago this very day her throat was sore and her jaws 
tied up ; but she soon got over that. If you know who she is, and 
should meet her in the street, tell her that I wish her many, many 
happy birthdays. And now, as for yoorseU; my little friend, I 
wish to thank you for your verykind and interesting letter. The 
account of what you saw on Christmas-day was very entertaining. But 
you neither told me how you were, nor said a single word about your 
new home, or your new friends, or your studies, or a hundred other 
things of which I wish to hear. I want to know, for instance, who is 
's successor as your bosom friend, and how you are com- 
ing on in Latin and Hebrew ? Do you know the meaning of nsn 
rspM!! ? This is not my Hebrew pen, and I am very much afraid that 
I have written it illegibly. If so, I can try it again in my next I wish 
I had some Princeton news to tell you ; but you get it all, no doubt, 
from your other correspondents. The Rev. Dr. Seabury preached in 
Trinity Church last Sunday. Old Mrs. Millet was buried the same day. 
The roof of the Seminary was on fire this morning, but was soon extin- 
guished. Professor Henry has determined not to follow * you all * to 
Philadelphia. The house next to this will be vacant in April. Do 
come back and take it I Jemmy has told me twice to send his love to 
you, and beg you to write again. Have you read the Letters to a Very 
ToungLady?* My glass, which yon refused to take, has been at 
Capt. Crabb^s for several months. I am sorry you always think me 
joking when I want to have your likeness taken. You ought at least 
to be daguerreotyped, for my satisfaction, and at my expense. If you 
do not choose to have it done for me, I will have it done for myself 
when I come to see yon. There must be three copies : one for yon, 

one for , and one for me ; but I ^m to have the prettiest and 

the one most like you. In the mean time you must choose in what po- 
sition they shall take you, where you will put your hand, and whether 
you will have a flower in it, or a roll of music. Do you ever sing now! 
If you do, here is a little song for you to practise on : 

'* Sakee beyari badeh kch amud zemani gul 
Ta beshkeneemi taubeh deegher der niiyani gul 
Hafiz wesali gul tolabi hemchu bulbulan 
Ian koon fedai khaki rehi baghebani gul.*' f 

* By Dr. James Alexander. 
. f This was his favourite Persian soog, and is about a rose. 
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*^ Ton can see how pleased I was to get jonr letter bj the speed 
-with which I answer it; for I hardly think you expected an answer in 

six months. But in earnest, ^ I was very mnch delighted, and 

almost the only reason for not writing sooner was that I did not wish to 
plagne you and give you the trouble of answering my letter as soon as you 
received it. Now take notice, little woman, you are not to answer this 
until you are at leisure and wonld rather write than not; and if that 
time never comes, although I shall be sorry not to hear from you, I 
shall neither be offended nor suppose that yon have forgotten me, which 
I do not mean to believe until I have it from you in black and white. 
I am glad you like the marker ; it was made by my sister. I am sitting 
up at night to write this letter, or everybody here would be sending 
love to you. I hope you will always be as much beloved as you are 
now, and deserve it as well. 

" Sincerely yours." 

The next letter to Dr. Hall is in the usual vein of badinage. 
The allusion to the Doctorate is an ironical expression of his 
known opinion of it. Another allusion is explained by the 
fact that he had a peculiar horror of men who put on sancti- 
monious airs and talked about their hearts. He was like the 
statesman who said, that whenever he heard a man talk much 
about his honour, he at once set him down for a rascal. The 
best irony in the letter is in the first sentence of the postscript : 

" Fbincetok, September 17, 1844. 
"Deab and Honoueed Sib: 

*^ Your anxiety to keep your eye upon me when I come to preach at 
Trenton is altogether natural, considering your precarious situation 
there, and the excellent train into which matters have been broaght. 
Just at present, however, I am on another scent. You say nothing 
about politics. You are requested to write an article on the march of 
mind, or the holiness of virtue, as you please. I was called Doctor * by 
every body in my late visit to New York. Oh, my good sir, what can 
this portend ? If I know my own heart, I shall not allow our rela- 
tions to be much affected. 

Yours truly, 

J. A. Alexandeb." 

*' As it requires a good deal of peculiar talent to distinguish the 
* He received the degree from Rutgers CoU^e. 
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delicate yein of hamoar rmmingthroaglimy first paragraph, I add m a 
translation, that I expeot to preach three times at Ellzabethtown next 
Sandaj, and twice in Princeton the Sunday after that. Bat for tiiifl, 
the plan which you propose would he highly agreeahle. Yoq will 
rejoice to hear that I am convalescent ; hut yon see my hand trembles, 
and my pen too, though of steel.^' 

The latter part of April was beautiful. The pastures and 
grain-fields smiled with verdure; the woods were in tender 
leaf, and the orchards were bending under odoriferous blos- 
soms. The aspect of May was equally lovely. The country 
had scarcely ever looked so green. A lap of gracefully- 
sloping meadow and tilled land, now in rich colour, might be 
seen to advantage from the Steadman-street corner of the 
front Library lot. On the 27th, Mr. Alexander and one of 
his brothers returned from a jaunt which had carried them 
through New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
York, Columbia, and Harrisburg. The General Assembly was 
in session. The final examination was going on at college. A 
great Whig convention at Trenton was spoken o£ Webster, it 
was thought, would speak. 

The older brother writes to Dr. Hall : * " Addison is jost 
completing 2^ bargain with Wiley & Putnam for the publica- 
tion of his ' Commentary on Isaiah.' He will print it in a very 
leisurely manner, as it is not fully written out. It wi" be 
chiefly for clerical readers, etc. and will make a large octavo 
volume. He has laboured very much at it, and bas gone over 
almost every part with his pupils.*' 

I do not know that the brothers consulted much together 
over questions presented in the study of Isaiah. Professor 
James Alexander never heartily gave in to some of the view^^ 
propounded in his brother's volumes. They did, however, 
talk much together about difficult and curious points sugges^^ 
in the critical reading of Matthew. The elder brother gavo 
the younger many striking views of passages in the 'New Te«^ 
ment, an.d himself wrote a large part of a popular Commentary 

* Fam. Let I. p. 896. 
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on the first Gospel, of which his brother Addison spoke in 
terms of strong ealogj. 

On the 9th of June, the two brothers accidentally preached 
from the same text, Isaiah, 57 : tdt the one at the college, and 
the other at Queenston. As I look back upon it through the 
sunshine of boyish remembrance, this strikes me as about the 
golden age of Princeton. The senior professors at the Semi- 
nary were not only alive but hale and vigorous, and their influ- 
ence upon the Church was at its height. Professor Addison 
Alexander was in the full glow of perfect health, and splendid 
attainment and reputation. At the college, Professor Henry 
experimented and lectured, as none else could. Professor Dod 
inspired his mathematical class with admiration and zeal, and 
the dead languages and Belles Lettres became a delightful 
entertainment in the hands of such a man as Professor James 
W. Alexander. There were many charming families in the 
place; literary men abounded, in and out of the faculties; 
tbe preaching to be heard in any of the pulpits was of the 
highest order, and the general educational tendencies of 
its schools were unequalled. The Princeton of that day was 
truly Athenian. Not that I would pretend that the standard 
of scholarship was so high as it ought to be, or has since be- 
come ; but there was, so to speak, a vital oxygen in the air, to 
breathe which almost gave a man a smattering of knowledge 
and taste, and to live in which was itself a tolerable education. 
There is something too subtle about these academic and col- 
legiate influences for the litmus of exact analysis. What I 
speak of is found in its perfection at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and, in various degrees, at Yale and Harvard, and the- Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Each of these and similar places, is now 
at least a little hoary, and gives its own distinctive impress, 
without regard to the extent of the course, or the diligence 
of tbe pupil. But, besides having thb air of antiquity and 
this liberal aroma, Princeton was graced at that time by the 
presence of quite a constellation of intellectual and famous 
men. 

In July, Professor James Alexander proceeded to New 
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York, and pronounced an address before the Societies of the 
University. The day was very warm, and the house crowded. 
He was sought after by certain persons from Boston, who 
wished him to be called to the Bowdoin-street Church ; but he 
could not favour the project. 

The following thoughts were struck out in talk between 
the brothers James and Addison, some time in August. There 
was entire concurrence between them, but Dr. Addison Alex- 
ander's peculiar stamp is upon several of the expressions: 

"• Almost all extemporaneous preachers have this fault : thej talk 
about the toay in which they are preaching. Thus : * After a fe^p^ 
liminary remarhSy I shall proceed to,' etc. ; or, * What I shall lay down 
will take the form of general principles.' ' I come with hesitation, 
etc. * I shall be more brief on this point* * You will observe that in 
this discnssion I do so and so.' Avoid all such observations. Mow 
generally still, avoid all that brings the speaker's personality before 
the hearer. A better model than oar honoured father, in this, there 
could not be." 

I give below the opinion of one who is now a rector in the 
Episcopal Church, ♦ and T^hose writings have long been exten- 
sively kuQwn : 

" Seeing Dr. Addison Alexander," he says, " almost daily, for ser- 
eral years, receiving from him some of the most powerful impressions 
my mind has ever received; honoured by his unsolicited approbation ol 
my literary efforts ; indebted to him for literary labours ; this profonnd 
critic and scholar, this powerful and trenchant reviewer, this re- 
markable and, in my experience, unrivalled preacher, was personally 
as little known to me as if we had inhabited different planets. ^°^ 
students generally felt equal admiration of his power and respect for 
his reserve. His life of recluse study was to all of us a problem ; '^^^^ 
most, the instincts of scholarship solved it, without the elements of 
romaace and mystery. It was nevertheless very surprising that, m 
our age, and in America, a man possessing the practical force oj 
Luther, and the genial scholarship of Erasmus, should have H^^^ ^^ 
an atmosphere like that which, to our Protestant imagination, sat- 
rounded St. Dominic, or Loyola ; and in one of the great thoroughfare?^ 

* The Rev, W. W. Lord, of Vicksburg, Miss. 
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of America, and one of the great nnitersities of the world, should 
seem to invest himself with the Bolitnde of the Thebaid, or the seola- 
sion of a monastery." 

On the 2d of October, the Rev. James W. Alexander re- 
moved, with his family, to New York, to take charge of the 
X)aane-8treet Church, whose call he had accepted. He was 
installed the next day, and remained in this situation until 
1849, when he returned to Princeton, to occupy the chair of 
Church History and Government, which had been left vacant 
by the retirement of Dr. Miller. This removal to New York 
was, in some respects, a trial to Mr. Alexander, though it added 
inducements to his frequent desire for travel. The settlement 
of another brother in the same city soon and greatly increased 
its domestic attractions. The first house occupied by the new 
pastor was No. 83 White street ; and there the great scholar 
from the country would " gather the hdbes^^ as he facetiously 
called them, and, putting them before him on a sofa, would 
describe all the odd characters of the neighbourhood, and tell 
them new tales about Old Black and Peter Arun. He had 
great sympathy with his toiling brother in his new and heavy 
cares ; and sometimes exhorted him to take summary measures 
with the troup of idlers, busybodies, and charlatans who de- 
voured his time, and cut him off from the smallest chance of 
rest or leisure. 

The elder brother writes, about this time, to Dr. Hall, at 
Trenton: "Visitors knock and ring ' frae mom till e'en.' Ad- 
dison says, I should practice sell^denial — at the door.^^ * These 
little witty mots were too common and incessant to be taken 
down ; otherwise a creditable volume might have been made of 
his speeches of this kind. But, as has often been remarked, he 
never crossed the limits of propriety, and did not fail, even in 
these little things, to " magnify his office." 

The Isaiah was by this time fairly in the hands of the pub- 
lisher. It appears from a letter to Dr. Hall, of October the 30th, 
that Dr. James Alexander sometimes sought nepenthe from his 

* Fam. Letters^ Vol II., p. 80. 
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anxieties in the rooms of' Mr. Wiley, and in the fresh books 
and pamphlets from the continent. He writes : '* As Addison 
is printing [Isaiah] with Wiley & Patnam, I have the entree 
there, and enjoy a grand gloat on the arrival of each steamer." 
He altvays had the knack of making friends with *' the trade," 
and picked up many a new word or happy thought as he 
roamed among the shelves, or lingered at the counter to 
bandy foreign epithets with some bibliophile, or whiskered and 
moustached polyglot from Germany. He was much addicted 
to Anglo-Saxon, and comparative grammar, and loved to bur- 
nish up his wits with such accomplished bookmen as Mr. Gar* 
rigue and Mr. Westermann. He spoke French and Grennan 
well, and Latin creditably, and could hold his own in a short 
conversation with an Italian or a Spaniard. He also knew some* 
thing of the Dutch, and latterly of the Danbh, Swedish, and 
Norwegian. He often visited Uie synagogue, and sometimes 
had a brush with one of the Jewish doctors. One of his sex* 
tons, a faithful simple-hearted fellow, by the name of Peter 
Tarlsen, belonged to the land of the Skalds and the Edda, and 
from him he derived much instruction. 

The following scheme of lectures and private reading was 
observed by Mr. Alexander, during the greater part of the 
year 1845, and shows the nature of his occupation at that 
period : 

" February 22, 1845. Plan for the next session, if I live : 

Introductorj lecture on the studies preliminary and auxiliarf U) 
Interpretation. 

Btudj of Hebrew grammar, with occasional lectures on Biblic/il 
philosophy, criticiBm, and aroha)ology. 

Andytical lectures on the books of the Old Testament, in their 
order, with specimens as Hebrew lessons. 

Messianic Prophecies, with the first class. 

Acts of the Apostles, with the second class. ^* 

There can be no doubt that this plan was adhered to with 
great tenacity, and that Mr. Alexander was now devoting aU 
his best energies to the critical interpretation of the Bible. 
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His Isaiah (that is, his first part) was approaching comple- 
tioxL 

The next letter is in the playful vein again. He sends a 
student to preach at Trenton. 

"Friday, March 14, 1845, 2 o'clock, p. ic 
"Mt Dkab Sib: 

*' As misfortnnes never come alone, our iavaliditj has been syn- 
chronons (see the dictionary). I hare been onder medical treatment 
for some days — principal symptoms naaeea and a very severe headache. 
Furthermore, I have pat off tiro exercbes till next Monday, and have 
jast began an article for the Repertory which ought to have been 
written at the beginning of this week, and must be done to-morrow 
night. Again, it is next Sunday that my father is to preach in the 
chapel : besides that, he declines going away from home at this season. 
You say nothing about a third person ; but, in the plenitude of my 
benevolence, and with* a great sacrifice of feeling, I have engaged Mr. 
James £. Moore, of Belvidere, N. J. of our first-class, to preach for 
yon. It is very likely yon will not thank me for this officious 
overstepping of my commission ; but one must run the risk of such 
censures and mistakes, in the sacred cause of friendship. Mr. 
Moore has friends in Trenton with whom he will stay ; but I have in- 
timated the probability of your paying his expenses. If he should not 
please the fastidious taste of your metropolitan audience, it will be a 
salutary mortification of your ambitious views. James has just spent 
two days with us. 

^* And now, my dear sir, how shall I express my condolence with 
your sufiTerings, and the pleasure which it would have given me to aid 
you in your labour of love ; a privilege to which I still look forward, 
in the course of the present season, with feelings which defy descrip- 
tion, and, in the meantime, have the pleasure and satisfaction of sub- 
scribing myself Yours very truly, 

J. A. AuEXAimEB." 

'* P. S. — As my late indisposition has affected my mind, it may be 
prudent not to let this letter go beyond the Session and Board of 
Trustees. 

I have only had your letter half an hour. You need not send for 
Mr. M." 

His yonngest brother, H. M. Alexander, Esq. of New 
York, commnnicates the following important reminiscences : 
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" He is oonneoted with mj earliest reooUoctions. Uj obi«r deliglit 
was in hearing his stories ; wliich he poured out with prodigioos pmd- 
ig&litf. He iDstitDted afiunJ.whtah he called the Cappadocian ^ 
detj ; a mysterioaa and awe-impiring iastilatioD to me, the meetings 
being held in a darkened room, and what whs not said and done hthf 
fur more impressive than tliat which was. He mixed sooga composed 
h; hiniHelf with stories which never ended, and always broke off at the 
most interesting parts. Two of these songs, which ajwajs introdoeed 
two ghosts, or mjsterioDa charaoters, I can siag the tones of now.* 
He was always clieerful ; and, as a obild, mj recol lections of him ice 
not connected with a single onpleasaDt association. When I began td 
etnilj Latin and Greek he become my iastrnctor, and was aoch, beoi 
time to time, until I entered college. I do not think I learned moch 
of the regular stndieslpnrsued with him (which was do donbt mjown 
fault), but I learned amass of other things which sometimes Goom to ms 
to be all that I know now. I studied in hiaiibrary; and he would talk to 
lite fur hours, on subjects which interested him, precisely as if I was hit 
equal in age and knowledge. He would never read aloud to me, bat 
would pour out the contents of volurnes digeated and made plain, some 
of which I remember now. I never saw any one who might be swd ta 
devour a book as he did. He appeared to take up a page as soon as be 
looked at it, just as a sponge takes up a spot of water from a alate. 1 
reoollect once expressing a doubt whether ho bad acteally reid some- 
thing, he tamed the leaves so rapidly: whereupon he handed me the 
book, and recited, almost verbatim, every sentence on a page or two.t 
He took a wonderful delight in tiie man and history of the time oftbe 
Georges, and would talk incessantly aboDt tliem. I became, in this 
wny, acquainted with that p'eriod as I am with no other. There vis 
no need to read on any subject. Ho wonld read a book, and tlica 
poar it out in a condensed form, retaining all that was interesting, and 
supplementing it with everything he knew npon the eabjeot from other 
Bonrces. 1 am surprised whoa I look back, at the way in which he 
nsed to consnlt me npon the matters he wrote for publication. Oflea 
he would alter what he bad written, upon my making an objection, 
even when the objection was merely the thoughtless remark of a boy 

* I remember the tuoea spoken of, but do not associate tbem with Uie 

f The same brother says he bus seen him read a long paragraph (say a 
large part of a page) more carefully, but only once, and then repeat it weid 
for word. 
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of fourteen. When he was writing his Commentarjr on Isaiah, he 
caused to be made two standing desks reaching from one end to the 
other of his large stndy. These were two stories high. On the lower 
story he placed the folios and qnartos, and on the npper the octavos. 
I fchonid estimate that these stands held abont fifty yolctmes, all of 
them open. He wonld first pass down the line where the commen- 
taries were, then go to the lexicons, then to other books ; and when he 
was through, he would hurry to the table at which he wrote, write 
rapidly for a few minutes, and then return again to the books: 
and this he would repeat again and again, for ten or twelve hours 
together. While this was in progress, nothing seemed to be an in- 
terruption. He would answer every question asked, or would stop 
and give some arousing description of what be had seen or heard on a 
trip to New York or Fhiladelphis, and then go on with his work. He 
was much troubled with toothache, and the hot Weather affected him 
a good deal, and I have often heard him say that the best relief from 
both these annoyances was some difficult passage to explain. I used to 
go often with him when he travelled; when he seemed to gather more 
amusement from the people he saw, and what he heard them say, in a 
day, and woold make the thing more interesting in detailing it, than 
most men wonld in a year. His powers of sarcasm were dreadful. 
His reproofs were usually given in this way ; and I am sure the particu- 
lar thing reproved was never repeated, without the recollection of the 
reproof. His admiration and love for his mother were unequalled. 
Her ability and manners he constantly spoke of in the most affection- 
ate and exalted terms. I have seen him, numbers of times, leave his 
writing to go to her and read the verse he was commenting upon, and 
ask what she supposed it meant ; and I once heard him say, her com- 
mon sense, in certain niatters of this kind, was worth more than all 
the commentaries in the world. 

'* He seemed to have a morbid appetite for reading what to every 
body else was the merest drudgery. I do not recollect the books now, 
but I remember well how I wondered to see him reading them, and to 
hear him burst into laughter at something. When I asked him what it 
was, he would reply, * Nothing ; yuu would not think it funny.' 

^* He was also fond of law, and of courts, and causes — of whatever 
kind they might be. I have known him spend day after, day in our 
courts, listening to cases (civil, not criminal cases,) which every body 
else who could, would shun. He oflen came to my office, where tay 
partners would be amused at his asking for the printed cases, in any 
suits going on. which he would devour for hours at a time. These 
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casM consist of tbe pleadings, aach testimony as is imporUnt to be bid 
before the higher court, the charge of the Jndge, and the points othi 
relied upon by the lawyers on either side. 

" He was rer j fond of attending trials ia which Ur. O'Conor «» 
engaged, add said he was a man of genius. He said it was deligliiM 
to be thoroaghly convinced by the argnment of the oonnsel wbo Gi^ 
spoke, and then to be oonvinced of precisely tbe opposite. H« wd 
jaries shoDld have several days twfore beiag called on to render th«ii 
verdict, 

" Ho had a soveroiga contempt for the naaal ways of doing tioip 
bysocietiessod associations, where there was no direct object in vier. 
I recollect a hnmorons article he wrote abont conventions, in wbieli in 
gave pretended reports of tbe rag-pichers' convention, etc. I ddak ihs 
Vfaa agroat mistake; for there is nothing which so aids people CDgagM 
in the same thing as to learn how others do it. Yon, no donbt, Iw* 
how terribly severe be used to be on the nse of big words where aaei- 
mon, small ones wonld answer — sach sa commence for begic, «)dv«« 
for tolk ; «t id omne gtnui. I intended to mention the Bstisfaction hs 
took in listening to preaching, however stDp[d to me, provided it vu 
not pretentions. He was often thrown in the way of hearing so "'' 
minister who had to leave the ministry because no one oonld stand u' 
long, tedions sermons. I have frequently Isnghed at the attention be 
paid this old gentlemac, and the pleasure he expressed on coming 

" I doubt whether he ever tbongbt whether anything was wb"*" 
some, or nnwholesome, or whether it was impradent to sit in > 
draught, or drink ice-water when heated. Ho constantly eai^ ^ \ 
rejoiced that he did not know enough about anatomy to bo alsrniw 
when be was ill, or be in pain lest it should prove a vitsl orgau. ^'^' 
haps a little more sttention to these things might have lengthened bi) 
life." 

The account given in this commaDication of Mr. Ale^' 
der's mode of study when preparing bia great Commentarr, w 
confinried lay oilier evidence. His seclusion was more uninter- 
Miptoti \\v.m i;\-ei, and his rapid movemcnta in his room, '^^ 
window to window and backwards and forwards over the noor, 
which were in pliun view of the street, excited mach attenti*"' 
and remark. What could it mean ? Was the professor taluog 
r was it only one of his freaks of fancy— one of b'^ 
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comical vagaries in the way of diversion ? But there was no 
concealment of his parposes. Dr. Gosman writes : 

"When I first entered bis study, he was bnsy with his great 
exegetical labours upon Isaiah ; and every available spot seemed to be 
occupied with the works of the great authors, ancient and modern, 
upon that book. His thorough conscientiousness led him to Terify 
every reference he made. I cannot vouch for the truth of the story 
prevalent among us students at the time, that some brother minister, 
looking around upon the massive folios lying open for refereilce, gird- 
ling the whole room, began to deplore the great mi^fortune which the 
learned professor had suffered, in having so many valuable books wet- 
ted and damaged, but can easily believe it true." '^ 

The Cappadocian Society changed greatly in its character 
in after years, being reduced to a mere club of children who 
sat round Dr. Alexander's green-morocco table, and talked 
nonsense with him and for him. Its sessions seemed to afford 
him much refreshment, and his little scholars not a little merri- 
ment. He was one of the busiest of biographers. He made it 
a point to write the life of each member, and loved to make 
odd puns on each name. The boys and girls he seated upon 
his settee, contenting himself with a hard-backed chair. He 
used to tell me a boy could not study in an easy-chair, or in a 
lounging position ; that it was useless to try ; that it was well 
if the chair was a little rough and uncomfortable, for it then acted 
as a spur to industry. He seemed to be in earnest when he 
said this, though he may have been in fun. Some of his best 
stories were matured and told at these meetings. He spent 
much tin^e in playfully satirizing the little follies and weak? 
nesses of his pnpils; but only for the purpose of correcting 
these bad habits in them, and in such a manner as to cause the 
blooming creatures to love him all the more. 

At one time he bad a favourite se^t under two large willows, 
on the east side of his father's house, which he called Picca- 
dilly; and be would take his little playfellows with bim there, 

* This account is literally true, 

29 
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and Bometimes read, and sometimes pussde tbem with dsA 
sayings, and tell them stories, and make fan for them in Tan- 
oos ways. He had a door cut in the wall oommanicating with 
this spot. A Baltimore oriole had its nest in one of theae 
trees, and he and the bird picked up quite an acquaintance, ana 
he became really fond of it. Either the same or another oriole 
frequented the spot for several successive summers. Another of 
his resorts had been " the mound " at the Breckinridge House. 
The spacious yard there had enabled him to take more exer- 
cise than he was wont to do elsewhere. There were children, 
too, on every side of him. His brother's return to Princeton 
subsequently threw him once more among the former scenes 
but the &ces that had then beamed on him were gone, 

" And the names he loved to hear 
Had been carred, for many A year. 
On the tomb." 

There are no journals of this year. In their absence, the 
following letter from Mr. Alexander to his eldest brother may 
give an insight into his thoughts, now that he was jnfit on t^^ 
eve of publishing. 

"PmNOKTOW, February 10th, 1^' 
'* My pEAB Bbotheb : . t feh 

*' In* my Introdaction to Isaiah, with which I am now busied, I ^ 
to correct the use of Lowth's theory of Hebrew poetry, by shoffin? 
that the peculiarities which he. insists upon exist, to some extent, 
the animated prose of all languages. You cau help roe in this by g 
ting down the names of a few writers, anoient and modern, in ^" 
you think there is the nearest approach to the Ilebrew m&oner' 
welcome addition (if you could make it without search or laboar;, 
would be that of a few examples of paralleliam and strophical arrafl^ 
ment in prose. Of the last, I have as yet po examples, except those 
ftu-nished by the French preachers, when they end a number of sac- 
cessive paragraphs with a text, as a kind of bturden or refrain. * 

Yours, „ 

J. A. Alexaxp**- 

Abo^t tihe middle of the month, Mr. Alexander W9S ^ 
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freshed bj a visit from his brother James, who had mn down 

from New Tork. These meetings of the brothers, after ab' 

sence, were marked by all the warmth of a friendship that was 

not sosceptible of decrease or change, and all the unaffected 

carelessneas of an intercourse that was restrained by none of 

the conyentional formalities and restrictions. When the New 

York pastor was able to slip away from his visiting list, and his 

stady in White Street, to the pleasures, not found elsewliere, 

of a night under his &ther's roo^ his spirits rose, his merry face 

heamed, and his sonorous voice rang from cellar to tile. Every 

one at his Other's experienced something of the same glow. 

The old people were in a glee, and the two brothers who had 

been separated often, became as hilarious as if they had drunk 

wine ; though they had taken nothing but water. 

The following pleasant letter to his brother shows that he 
was just about to print his Isaiah. It seems the celebrated 
"Introduction" to this volume was not the ofispring of pain- 
less idleness : 

"February 24th, 1840. 
"Ht Dsab Bbothkb! 

^^ I have bound myself to bring oat avolame of Isaiah in a few 
weeks, and am still over head and ears in my " Introdnction," which 
has cost me an amonnt of labor out of all proportion to its length and 
value. I can keep myself at work only by giving up every thing else. 
As to leanness (metaphorical of course), I am a skeleton to yon, who 
always can do more the more you have to do, and do it better. 

I am on the point of printing my " Introduction,'' with running 
titles in the lateral margin, after the old fashion still retained by Ban* 
croft and Preseott. This is intended partly to save room, and avoid 
the common American method of* enumerated sections; partly to 
Si^ify a typographical penchant of my own. If you think it nnad- 
viaable for any reason, I should be thankful for a hint to that effect. 

Yours truly, 

V* JELu a. 

The volume on the earlier prophecies of Isaiah was now 
ready for the public ; having gone from the author's hands into 
those of the printer. It was awaited with much anxiety, 
^dally by the city pastor. 
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On the 24th of March, Dr. James Alexander tells Dr. Hall 
that "Addison's first volume [Isaiah] is all 'in hands' and dalj 
expected." • And on the 8th of April he writes, " I this daj 
corrected the title-page of Addison's book." Very soon after 
this, the portly book was given to the public. It was issued 
from the press of Wiley & Patnam. Its appearance had been 
delayed by various causes, and especially by its author's growing 
sense of the difficulty of the undertaking, and of his ownincapach 
ty to do it justice, together with a natural reluctance to confer 
how little after all had been accomplished, f The idea and plan 
of this work, struck his mind about the year 1835, and he st 
once set about the collection of his materials. During the next 
few years, it was wholly, and some parts of it repeatedly, re- 
duced to writing. About the year 1842, he found the difficd' 
ties of the undertaking so great that he laid the work aad^ 
determining to publish first upon the minor prophets ; BXio. oi 
actually prepare a commentary upon Obadiah, and gathere 
materials for the remainder of the task. In 1843, he again 
took up the Isaiah, and worked upon it steadily until it was com- 
pleted. From this statement, meagre as it is, the reader can 
form a pretty correct notion of the nature and extent oi n 
studies, during the years in which this work was in progr^ 
" Often," says his brother Samuel, " have I seen him with from 
ten to twenty volumes open before him, which he consalt i 
one after another, in order to discover the views of differe 
writers on the particular passage under consideration ; aD" 
remarkable was his memory, that when he began to wnte, 
had no occasion to refer to these authors, but would, senatii"; 
give their opinions and answer them currmU calamo" 

Speaking of his memory, the same brother assures m^ ^"^ 
Mr. Alexander could announce the Christian name and mid" 
letter of every one of the old graduates of the Seminary, if ow 
the surname were given him. 

I have known him to do something perhaps as surpnsiOo 
as even that. He has submitted jocularly to my examinatio » 

* Fvij. LeUera, Yol, II. p. 49. f See his Preface p. y»* 
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and told me without hesitation where he was, and what he 
was doing, on any day of any year I chode to name. This was 
when I was a boy, and one of his private pupils. He spoke on 
the instant ; except in a few cases, when he would say, '^ Let me 
see ! ^ and would make a pause, but never a very long one. My 
impression is, that he restricted the examination to certain par- 
ticular years (including his first journey in Europe) ; but am not 
qaite sure that there was any restriction at all. I have no recol- 
lection that he ever made a mistake. He would also consent 
to be catechized about the kings and queens of ancient or mod- 
ern Europe, having previously familiarized himself with certain 
lists or tables of bis own construction. He would usually 
(perhaps invariably) have it in his power to tell the name of 
the king or sovereign, together with the exact dates of his 
birth and death, or, perhaps, of his coronation and chief 
exploits. Thb used to fill me with wonder; but it was not 
more strange than other feats of his of the same kind. He 
would examine his class in the Seminary on the minutest de- 
tails of Greek and Hebrew scholarship, with a rapidity and 
cleanness of finish that put one in mind of the machinery in a 
pin-or-needle factory. No one was ever known to trip him 
But the grandest triumph of his memory was the ease and per- 
fection with which it grasped all the extant comments on Isaiah. 
I have heard him say, repeatedly, and in the most natural and 
modest way, that he had a remarkable faculty for '' remem- 
bering irains of thougW^ Little did I know, at the time, that 
it was a part of his meaning that he could sweep thirty or 
forty volumes with his eye, and then reproduce the gist of 
them, without need of further reference, and without danger 
of confusion or mistake. While on his sick bed he told a 
friend that he had the whole book of Matthew constantly 
spread ont before his mind. He has told me he often carried 
a sermon in this way, and that he has recovered the whole 
train of ideas without omitting a sentence, though without 
care or wish to reproduce the very words. He was a prodigy 
of exactness in his recollection of dates : though he showed 
his wisdom by undervaluing the gift in others. He used to say 
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that the essential thing was reUitiTe not absolute chronology; 
and that history might be written intelligibly in a descriptive 
way, without a particular date being given. He, however, 
greatly vexed the souls of the feeble-minded in the Senunary, 
with the innumerable ^periodologies" of the German histori- 
ographers. 

Another instance of his power of memory occurs to me as 
I write. It was his invariable exactness in hitting the riglit 
word, in his lectures, and especiaUy in his prayers, and in Ins 
more elaborate stories. His lectures were, of course, carefnlly 
thought out, and no doubt many of the important sentences 
were in his mind when he went into the class-room ; bat his 
prayers in the fimiily circle were offered twice in the day, and 
were indefinitely varied as to the language, which must haye 
been, in large part, the prompting of the occasion. Yet any 
one of them might have been stereotyped at once. This con- 
summate knowledge and choice of the English vocables im* 
plied a faculty of recollection of the most tenadous grasp and 
the utmost readiness. 

One of his students writes : 

'^The minute accnracy of his memory, extending to the smallest 
diversity of punctuation or accent in different editions, contrasted in a 
remarkable manner with bis grand comprehensive views, and his bold, 
sweeping, but philosophic generalizations. His statement threw a 
broad, strong light over the whole subject ; and then every obsoore or 
doubtfVil point was placed in the focus of a powerful lens, which re- 
vealed every line, and detected every flaw, even the slightest or the 
finest. Not unfrequently he held the book nnopeued, aud would con- 
duct the entire examination with his eyes dosed. When, in the rapid 
mode of his questioning, he would pass from student to student, and to 
the different parts of the lesson, it was truly astonishing how he would 
prompt and correct, from memory, the hesitation and blunders of 
those who were intently looking upon the page, and on the alert to 
keep pace with him. This prompt and rapid method possessed the ad- 
vantage of securing the attention, and exciting to constant actiritj the 
faculties of some, while it served to confuse and embarrass the minda 
of the slower and more diffident" 
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Wiien I was a boy, he used to say to me unexpectedly in 
the midst of other conversation, "Now I am going to talk 
without thinking!" and would proceed incontinently to pour 
out the most harmonious periods that contained not one sylla- 
ble of sense. I was overwhelmed with torrents of strange 
words and incongruous images. He would then suddenly 
break out laughing) as if to himself; having probably began to 
think again. He seemed to have the power of suspending his 
reason and giving a free rein to his fancy and memory. These 
tauTi de force which I witnessed in my childhood, have con- 
vmced me that he could produce such pieces as the " Fandango 
of Osiris " almost automatically. 

Mr. Alexander committed to memory, with ease, entire 
books of the Hebrew and English Bibles, and if he had set him- 
self to the task, I do not doubt in the least that he could have 
committed the whole of either. This verbal mastery of the 
original Scriptures has been thought wonderful in the case of 
eminent learned Jews. Several ancients and modems have 
got the poems of Homer by heart. A Roman priest,* it is said, 
could begin at a designated line of one of the Italian poets and 
redte a hundred lines, backwards or forwards according to the 
caprice of his listener. There is a gentleman connected with 
one of the Chinese missions, who can do something of this sort 
with several of the Latin classics. Dugald Stewart somewhere 
tells the story of a French marquis, who made a hand-book of 
France from recollection, describing every chateau in the king- 
dom. There is a little uncertainty hanging over the j&ct in some 
of these and the like cases. There are some things, however, of 
this nature which are incontestable. When Macaulay was 
caught tripping in a line of the " Paradise Lost," Prescott says, 
he came back a few days after with a book in hb hand and the 
light of triumph in his eye : '' I do not think," quoth the his- 
torian, ^' that you will catch me tripping in the Paradm again ; " 
and Prescott says, they did not.f The Cardinal Mezzofanti 

• See Life of Hezzofftntl \ See Life of Preecott, by Ticknor. 
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had an all but miraculous remembrance of entire dictionaries 
and grammars.* 

• Professor John S. Hart has kindly permitted me to see the adtance sbecU 
of his work' entitled **The Schoolroom," from which I select the foHoviof 
extract The anecdote about Mr. Alexander I had heard before, and Dr* 
Hodge Touches substantially for it, in his reminiscences of his departed col- 
league ; 

" A distinction is to be made between memory as a power of the mind and 
the remembrance of particular facts. One or two examples will illustrate this 
difference. The late Dr. Addison Alexander, of the Theological Seminarr it 
Princeton, had memory as an intellectual power to a degree almost marfelloas. 
The following instance may be cited. On one occasion, a lai^ class of fortj 
or fifty were to be matriculated in the Seminary, in the presence of the Ftcoltj. 
The ceremony of matriculation was very simple. The professors and the new 
students being all assembled, in a large hall, each student in turn presentea 
himself before the professors, had his crodcntials examined by them, and if the 
same proyed satisfactory, entered his name in full, and his residence, in ^ 
register. When the matriculation was complete, and the students had retired, 
there was some bantering among the professors as to which of them sbould 
take the register home and prepare from it an alphabetical roll—* ^^^ 
always considered rather tedious and irksome. After a little hesitation, Dr- 
Alexander said, " There is no need of taking the register home ; I ^^ °^*^ 
the roll for you ; ** and, taking a sheet of paper, at once, from memory, with- 
out referring to the register, and merely from having heard the names as the/ 
were recorded, proceeded to make out the roll, giving the names in full, and 
giving them in their alphabetical order. This was a prodigious feat of pv* 
memory ; for in order to make the alphabetical arrangement in his mind, bcfo 
committing it to paper, he must have had the entire mass of names prcscn 
his mind by a single act of the will. Some of the wonderful games of cbe^ 
performed by Paul Morphy are dependent in part upon a simiJar power 
memory, by which the pkyer is enabled to keep present in his mind, witho'* 
seeing the board, a long series of complicated evolutions, past as well ^ f^' 
spective and possible. The same is true of every great military strategist 

**In all these cases, there is an act of pure memory ; a direct and poauve 
power of summoning into the mind its past experiences, such as can onlj ^^ 
place where, either by natural gift or by special training, the memory "S » 
faculty of the mind is in a high state of vigour. But there are other ctBes, /o 
which a man is enabled to recall a great number of particular facts by ' 

» " The Schoolroom ; or, Cbaptera on the PhUosophy of Education." By Jo^ 
Hart, LL.D., Principal of New Jenoy State Normal School. Eldredge & BroHo'i ^^ ' 
19 South Sixth Street, PhUadelphia, Pa. pp. 59, 60. 
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I have not the data to go upon in the case of Mr. Alexan- 
der, which would authorize me to say hd could do any of the 
particular things just described, that have been so much 
landed in others ; nor would I venture to say he was equal to 
any one of the great prodigies of memory of whom we read 
accredited accounts ; but it is within bounds to allege, that his 
mind was one of this rare and surprising <;lass. It must be 
considered, how little time he had for efforts of this character ; 
and how opposed he was to every kind of pedantry and vain 
show. He committed nothing to memory for the m^re sake of 
the feat ; but he had committed to momory the inflections, and 
syntax, and multitudes of the words and phrases, of certainly 
twenty-four languages without counting English. He had his 
past life always lying before him in a bird's-eye view, which in- 
cluded each separate day for months and years together. He 
conld recite whole catalogues of names, without omitting an 
initial ; he could repeat the express words of a lengthened con- 
versation, days afler it had taken place, and even the discon- 
nected and broken sentences he had heard in a night-journey in 
the cars ; he could read a heavy volume in a strange tongue, and 
then sit down and give a digest of every chapter, and almost 
every paragraph ; and he could write voluminously for hours, 
and then repeat blindfold what he had written. " He would," 
says Dr. Jones, of Bridgton " at the opening of a new session, 
call the roll of a class comprehending, it may be, forty or fifty 
new students, and from that day onward, each name and face 
was known to him." A gentleman who has favoured me with 
many reminiscences offers the following apology for his own 
seeming extravagance : 

**To one not knowing Dr. Alexander as I did, my estimate of him 
Q^jr seem extravagant, and I should saspeot myself of bias, did I not 
remember that far better judges than myself rate him quite as high as 



species of artifice or trick, which docs not imply any special mental power, and 
the study of which does not tend, in any marked degree, to deyelop such 
power,** 

26* 
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I Uve dona; and that it wm preoiaoly the ripest echol»», m^ *< 
ohoioest minds dioong tia atndeuto, who carried away from the Senn- 
nary, and who have ainoe retained, the strongeat impreeaion of ha Wj 
extraordinary powers; and who will over regard him a« nnnTjUedia 
his generaUon, In the original Btrength and compaaaof hiBiniiid,«Ddiii 
the Tariety, valae, and thoroaghness of hia Bcqairementa." 

The following letter is to hu brother James, and was » 
tended to accompany, or rather encoeed, a preBentation copy 
of the new work : 

<'rBracKXON,Mayllth,lM* 

" Mt Db*b BaoTBra : , n- j-j not 

"I judge ftom the oomplaiaanoo of your remarka, thatH-oiaj^ 
forget to preaent you with a copy of laalah ' from the anthor. 
yon orge him to aend me on two coptea by the first private hand, aWi 
if possible, thia week. I wish to make a sacrifice of one or two wiw 
to foreign miadona, and at the same time diacharge an old debt r 
acknowledging several presenU of books from former pnpila now 
tiie field.' My only creditors in thia way are, Joseph Owen, J""" 
Freeman, and Walter M. Lowrie— the laat on a Tery small scale; «» 
flret to the amonnt of several valuable worka ; and the aecond by »«- 
eral valnable remittances, including a very oariona copy of "'^ . 
which I tbink yon have inspected. I overlook the amalbiW » 
Lowrie's daim, in oonuderation of hia enperior ability to profit by 
book, and make it uaefid. 

"Ycmn, 

"J. A. A- 

He kept np his old interest in little girls, and tanght them 
as well as boys. One of hia fevonrito topics with them ^^ 
French ; another was history, especially as related to g^ 
graphy and chronology, and to the stndy of human cbaractw 
and motives. He made his lessons easy and deligbtniA 
mingled them with free conversatioD and stories. Thew 
mimy wVio tcctii to these hoars spent with the terrible p"" 
eor, with ii sen^e of grateful obligation. 

A lady of Virginia who enjoyed his instrnctions for » "*^ 
though at a lator period, and who has been fortunate in J_ 
intellectual guides, has told me that when teaching bet b* 
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torj and chronology he never made use of a text-hook, and 
displayed that thorough acqndntaDce with the whole suhject 
which his reputation for learning might, indeed, have led 
her to expect, but which, notwithstanding, could not fail 
to strike one with astonishment and admiration. She goes 
on to say : 

'^ He gave these lessons daring the f^w hours of leisure left from 
other engagements and stadies; and yet never was he at a loss, 
among the longest lists of kings and emperors, either for a name or a 
date. By this livifig treatment of the sabject, where the teacher acted 
as a snbstitate for the silent book — and more than a substitate (for he 
was a speaking compendium of many books), even the dry bones of 
ehronology assamed shapely and attractive forms.; 'so that his pupil 
made ea^ and pleasurable progress. 

^' What tended still farther to relieve the monotony of recitation, 
was the occasional outbnrst of that wonderftil flow of hnmoar which 
80 distinguished him. This was the natural rebound, and relief of that 
severe intellectual tension demanded by a stndioas and thoughtful life. 
The effect was necessarily heightened by the striking contrast such 
pleasantries presented to his well-known attainments and profound 
learning/' 

The work on the earlier Prophecies of Isaiah was published 
early in May. If not the nbblest product of his genius, it is 
certainly the most imposing monument to his industry. It is 
not and was not designed to be a popular commentary, but 
an original and exhaustive exhibition of the bare sense of the 
prophet, and a confutation of the sciolists who have marred 
that sense or obscured it. 

It does not come within the scope of these personal me- 
moirs to attempt any elaborate critique upon the Isaiah. It 
w everywhere conceded to be one of the most important con- 
tributions, if not the one most important contribution, to the 
Btudy of the Hebrew prophets and especially of the son of 
-^moz, that has been made since the days of Yitringa. This is 
certainly the opinion of some.in Scotland, France, and America; 
*nd there are many who place this work far above all others 
on this subject, not excepting that of Calvin. Dr. Alexander's 
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work is confessedly superior to the Geneva Refonner's on the 
score of verbal exegesis and the visible display of ancient and 
modem learning, while it is deemed at least equal to it on the 
score of logical coherence. La JUformation, the organ and 
vehicle of 'some of the finest continental scholarship, noticeii 
its first appearance in terms of exalted encomium, and testified 
that its author had shown himself master of the entire Genoao 
literature of his subject.*- Dr.Eadic,hi8 eminent British editor, 
in a most able introdnction to the volume {in which every pre- 
vious and sound writer on Isaiah receives what was fitting id 
the way of measured praise), places Dr. Addison Alexander, 
of Princeton, above them all, nof even excepting Vitnnga 
and Calvin : though Dr. Eadie is exceedingly cautious and 
discriminating in hia statements. In Germany, and an«">S 
the Jews, Alexander on Isaiah is admired wherever knowii- 
Dr. Schaff tells me it is the fate of all modem commentarie 
to be little known in Germany unless exhibited in a German 
dress. 

His correspond CD cc, never copious, may now fnmisb ns » 
few hints. The subjoined letter to Dr. Hall is on the nsM' 
topic of " ministerial supplies." He closes with a Berio-o"nic 
reference to hia Isiuah, about which his friend was alreaay 
fully informed : 

■ " H. de Lengcrko, proresseur i KoMgiberg, nnlear d'un coimnenUir* >" 
Dmiel, a publi6, an dem Toluraca, nnc traduction des PsaumeB »vec un W 
mentaire. C'est ici le lieu do tncnlianner ansei uoe eiplicatioo des trenle-nn/ 
premiers cb»pitre« d'Eeaie par Alexander, profeBseur de tliologie i Friat*'*'' 
aui Elata-Unis. Ce fruit de I'irudition americ^ne nooa a parn remaKinabK 
entre aulres par 1b connaisBance complSt* de la litt£rature allemaDde mr Ea^i 
dontTautei T. ■ ;ii nvj, soit d ana Is commentfdre meme, aoit dana rintrooiic- 
liuii i.Li il li;.' .1 iii;ivtie tousaeaprMSccBseurs. Oito de Geriacha^*"^' 
second volume ilc sija notca but I'Andea Testament, qui compwonent m'^'*' 
nant tons les lirrea liixcoiiqaea. Winer a commcDcf uae uouTelle ^t>on <k 
son iticiionnaire Mbliiiue. 

" Nona BTona piLfin I annoncer les prcmiSrcs livnilaons d'une dogmt^l'^ 
itbolique do J. Kii)iii, qai aura quatre Tolumcs. Ia troisi^me partie de i "" 
quiese d'un nfsti:!)!.' dc pluloeophie dc J.-H. Fichta eat una Chiologie spM'*' 
livo et tpparlknt i la phUoBopbio de U religion." — La Ri/ormation, ISlT- 
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" Pbinoeton, April 17, 1846, 
"MtDbabSib: 

'' The consnmmation whioli joa bo devontly wish for, in your own 
case, has been virtuallj realized in mine : that is to sa}*, mj call to the 
ministrj, at least in the foreiga field, has expired, or been suspended 
nntil after the third Thursday of May instant. Bat in consideration 
of yonr torpor, both intestinal and cerebral, I think I may venture to 
resume my functions as a bishop in pttrtibus ir^fidelium pro hdc vice 
(how hard it is to stop writing Latin when we begin) ; I will therefore 
undertake to fill your pulpit on the day proposed, provided you allow 
me the right to send a substitute, should I find myself hard pushed, or 
even morally unable to attend in person. To this indispensable con- 
dition I shall understand you to assent, unless I hear from you again ; 
at the same time, I may add, for your encouragement, that my present 
intention is to come myself, and that if I send a substitute, it shall be 
the oldest I can get ; for I know, with sorrow, your unamiable pre- 
judice against the young and rising generation, and your culpable 
backwardness in giving them an opportunity to try their gifts. If any- 
thing should happen to remove the necessity of my assistance (such as 
the arrival of a Free-Ohurch minister, a seaman^s chaplain, or the like), 
I shall be very far from counting it a slight, to be relieved from my en- 
gagement nntil better times. It will, no doubt, give you pleasure to 
learn that I have made up my mind to prepare a work upon Isaiah, 
for which I have been long engaged in gathering materials. I hope to 
go to press within a month ; any aid in the way of subscriptions or 
donations will be thankfully received ; any minister obtaining ten sub- 
scribers will be entitled to a copy at half-price — ^all communications 
post-paid. 

" Very truly yours, 
"J. A. Alexatobb, D.D. F.A. PS. FGS. M. 0.." 
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CHAPTER TXT 

Tas month of June was filled with the exciting: intelligeuM 
of tbe great battles in Mexico that had been fought in Hay on- 
der Taylor. Mr. Alexander devoured all the despatches, tsA 
knew the geographical and strategical bearinga of every on* 
of the military poddons. The elder brother*fl diaries »re 
filled with excerpts from the duly papers contuning the de- 
spatch es. 

The commentator now threw himself with all his heart and 
sool iulo the work of preparing a second volume of his Jatiia 
for the press. Ho was now writing on the later Propheffles. 
For this parpose he chsraoteristioally sought tbe towU' Se 
went there for the aghu and the noise. He bad also another 
reason which is thus referred to by his brother, in a letter of 
July 22 : "Addison is in my place in Now York, but for no 
reason but that he may have more perfect seclusion in order 
to complete his work. He has finished to the end of the ST"* 
chapter, dnce the first volume was published. He is alniMt 
overwhelmed by it, and I do not wonder that he escapes *U 
engagements when he can." * It was a Herculean task, but ue 
author had great powers and an indomitable desire. Sooe- 
times hie purpose flagged ; but be went on, and at len^ 
wrote his last page. There were moments of wavering, when 
this mvn upon Vhe TQcnstaio-top needed to have his hands up- 
held by otliers, but, in the final iasne, the victory over aU 
difficulties was achieved, and tbe Amalek of German infideUty 
was overcome. It was an era in the history of American la- 
terpretation. Tlie heaviest part of his toil bad been gone otW 
already in Princeton. 

■Fam.LetToLILp.5B. 
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The cbmmentaiy was flowing rapidly from his pen. He 
was indeed writiDg under great difficulties. Though by the 
almanac the summer was now over, the weather was yet 
nearly, or quite, as oppressive as in July. There was, how- 
ever, a perceptible sea-breeze towards evening ; gushes of 
delicious coolness floating inland from the Battery at fltful in- 
tervals, and reaching as &r as Chambers street, where the ab- 
sorbed student had been sitting hour by hour, denuded often 
of his upper vestment, regardless of the stifling heat, through a 
number of weary days, or drinking in the whifb of gracious 
oxygen, and crowding all his enormous energies into the one 
task of putting the last ink on his Isaiah. Fortunately the 
nights were comfortable while he had been writing at this 
rate of speed. Lope de Vega, Balsac, or 6. P. R. James 
could hardly fill a page in shorter time. His hand moved in- 
cessantly over the paper, and the wet sheets (as had happened 
in the case of Scott and Wilson) often dropped like sibylline 
leaves at his feet, and covered a large space on the floor. The 
greater part of the work had been done in the noisy soli- 
tude of a hotel far * down-town.' The volume was made from 
title-page to index during this one vacation. Now his brother 
is able to announce to Mr. Hall, '' Addison has finished his 
second volume, including a large introduction." 

I give below an interesting letter to his mother : 

««88 WraTB St., Nbw York, Julj 27, 1846. 

^'Kt Dsas Mothsr: 

''Ihave Jost got through the second Sunday very oomfortably ; 
haying preached again twice, and dined again at Mr. Field^s, in 
Obambers street There was a sadden and violent shower in the 
afternoon, just at the honr of service, which, as Peter Taarlsen says, 
'made na tinner.' 1 suppose he meant the audience, for 1 grieve to 
saj, that no such effect was produced upon the preacher. The time 
passes here like a dream. 1 write all day; greatly aided by the noise 
and letting nobody into the room, even when they get into the house. 
Except from this account a visit from John Hall, who came into the 
study just as if he had stepped out an hour before. I must ako ex- 
cept a visit from our Hanoverian friend who dined* with you last |irin- 
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ter. He is still more 'nncoaraged/ or rather, he is starving. Going 
oat in tlie eveoiDg is delightfal, and refreshes me completely. I see 
nothing disagreeable here, even at this season, but the stench ; and that 
I do not see but merely smell. I have not suffered in the least from 
heat. I know all the children in the neighbonrhood by sight, but am 

not * personally acquainted,' as old Mr. says, when he introduces 

me to the elders and deacons. I should like to have mj old sum- 
mer coat brouglit on for me to wear in the house, as the Koman toga 
which James lent me, trips up my heels when I go up and down stairs. 
I have finished chapter fifty-nine, and have but seven more to do. 
With the leave of Providence, I mean to see the end of it before I 
leave New York. In the meantime, honoured madam, I remain as 
ever, 

"Your loving Son, 

"J. A. Alsxandsb." 

Once more his saccess was received with expressions of 
praise and satisfaction from all quarters of the camp of Israel 

These were days of enormous intellectual production ; and 
notwithstanding his labours on Isaiah, he did not neglect his 
class duties, or his sermons, or bis new foreign languages, or 
his excursions among the bookshelves. He still loved to open 
the "Green Book" (but in Arabic), Aben Ezra, and the 
Targum of Onkelos, or of Jonathan ; the histories of Mariana 
and Thiers; and the great Latin and Greek authors. He 
stamped his image and superscription upon his classes in the 
old imperial way. • 

The estimate which follows is from the band of one* 
whose general cultivation, and whose competency as a transla- 
tor from the German, were perceived and recognized by Mr. 
Alexander. The relations between them were those merely 
which subsist between teacher and pupil. It will be noticed, 
however, that the writer testifies with great cordiality to his 
preceptor's companionable qualities. 

" He will always be to me an object of admiration. With his celi- 

* The late Rev. Edward L. Yeomans, D.D. of Orange, N. J. the translator 
from«Kurtz & Schaff. * 
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bate, solitary ways, be was so commnnicative and soeial ; with his 
iDdependence and seTeritj of manner, he was so genial; with his ab- 
horrence of nniformity — a kind of perpetual mental discontent, and 
what his students. often felt as indecision in his views, or non commit- 
tal ; he was still so uniform, reliable, and true ; and he conld keep the 
rontine of the class* room so brimful and dripping with the current of 
infurmation and thought, as fresh in substance as it was monotonous 
in manner and flow ; that he will, I suspect, always be the most 
sharply marked character of all the famous ones of his time, in the 
memory of Princeton students ; and he will fall behind none in their 
affection. 

^^He was a strange combination of the solitary and the genial, 
even in the lecture-room. Often his manner, in entering the room, 
delivering his lecture, and going out, was automatic; and would not 
suggest the presence of an audience. lie seemed to see no one. His 
call to prayer, as soon as hereached the desk,. waited for no one. lie 
lectured looking on a book ana turning the leaves without reading ; with 
rapid, monotonous utterance, regardless of hurrying pens and aching 
fingers and half-caught sentences below. And he stopped so short at 
the end of the chapter or the hour, and so unceremoniously left, that 
we sometimes did not know he was done till we raised our heads 
from our greedy notes, and saw him already out of the door.^' 

This picture is as true as it is graphic. 

The impressioD made upon this intelligent hearer, and fas- 
tidious critic, by his preaching, and which is conveyed to the 
reader in the paragraph now about to be given, one should 
say was derived principally from his efforts in the seminary 
chapel; which were commonly different in almost every respect 
from those which so often enchanted intellectual audiences in 
the great towns. Sometimes Dr. Addison Alexander spoke 
exactly in the way here described. At other times there was 
kss, indeed scarcely any, animation or visible unction. But 
there were times when the whole force of his genius and fiery 
emotion broke upon his selectest auditories like a whirlwind, 
and drove them before him like chaff upon a threshing floor. 
His grandest exhibitions of this character were in Philadel- 
phia. There he oflen bound men hand and foot and carriei 
them whither they would not. " Even in the pulpit the same 
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aiogiilar combiiuUon tppeared. HU body^ wsa stationary, hit 
Toioe ma bardlj modulated, his gesture not iniich more tbu 
a see^air of the right arm, bu featorea were without plsy; 
yet body, voice, ann, and &ce were bo foil of flowing, impetn- 
ons life and real tutetion, that be was always as captivating and 
eloquent in hia manner of preaching as he was fertile, dtsceni' 
iog, and brilliant in matter and style." 

He made a deep mail in Brooklyn also, a city which hai 
been &aiotis £» its preachers. Fortunately I have a witnen 
here whoee word will go far with the reader. It sboDld seem 
from hia aoconnt tfaat the Brooklyn experiences of Itfr. ^ex- 
ander were almost I^iiladelphia over again. 

"Ifaaj remember, " sajs Prof Jaoobos, "how, in BrooblTii, Us 
•ennons held nst aadienoes spell-boDndnader the niogio of his elo- 
qoenoa. Snob a deroot ifflatDH, noh fervonr and glow of expreason 
and intonatioD — with sacb Tigonr of thonght and maatery of appeal' 
sa in hia diaoooraea, 'Remember Lot'a wife;' "The Bacrificw rf 
God are a broken apirit j " It doth not yet appear what we shall be.' " 

The Rev. Dr. William H. Rnffiier, of Vii^nia, wiitee: 

" I heard him preaoh many times. Twice only I thought hun dnl 
Hia expositions at Qaeenston were wonderfnlly rich, dew, and oom- 
prehenKve. Bnt generally the effoot of bia preaching on me waa al- 
most overwhehning. 'When he would begin to rise in hia erwew* 
passages, I would feel as if I had been put in oonneotion with a galraaiB 
battery, and that the stream waa getting hearier every moment, and, 
If there was not a apeedy change, I shonld be thrown over by the 
power of the charge. Awe and terror, admiration and intellectaal 
de^ght, a aenae of the beantiflil, the true, the noble, the triumphant, 
and feeUoga of remorse and self-abnegation, were common efforts on 
my Tmna Tinaer Vis j., oaclimg. The sermons thst I remember as im 
pressiDp mt. moat were on the texts, 'He hath not dealt so with anj 
nation;* 'ThP rich .ind the poor meet together, 4c.' 'Come, forall 
IhingB ore now rpsd v ; ' ' He that Is greatest among yon shall be jom 
servant;' 'Behold rlio Lamb of God.' He hitter I heard twice. 
The first time in tJn; Presbyterian Ohnroh in Princeton to a thin 
andlonoo on a rainy evening; and whilst I felt that it waa a powerfbl 
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disoonrsey I did not .get the fhll impresBion of it until I heard it in 
Lexington, when I saw as I had not seen before the profound pbiloso- 
phj running throngh it; and toward the last, when he got to shontiDg 
the words, * Behold, behold,' among the rattling dice and glasses of 
the gambling room, and into the doll ears of tiie d jing reprobate, I 
felt, and I think the whole audience felt, much as if an angel had 
Boauded a blast from the pulpit. *' 

On the 2dd of November, the elder brother writes of the 
younger : <* Two of the most learned German Jews (from Rot- 
terdam) are stadying Addison's Isaiah." * 

It would appear from the following letter of the commen- 
tator himself, that his brother had mentioned the thing to him 
too, for in the letter he refers with a mixture of pleasure and 
fear to the " microscopic criticism " of " the Judaic friends" of 
his correspondent. 

It is a letter of nnusnal learned interest. In it he asks for 
the best things of Yillemain and Goizot. 

"Noyember 28th, 1846. 
''Kt Dbab Bbothsb: 

''I am glad you have sent an arUcle so mas^ye, timely, and read- 
able, to lead off the new year with. I wish you would do the same 
with Bush, Woods, aud Pond. I am slower than ever to begin my 
contributions, as I am making, pretty steadily, three lectures a week, 
besides occasional sermons. I am carrying on three parallel courses— 
one on Biblical history, one on Biblical criticism, and one on Biblical 
antiquities. I have now returned to my historical vomit, and should 
Hke to consult you on the ways and means of making Dogmengeschichte 
a distinct part of our course ; or rather, on the previous question, 
whether it is worth while to attempt it. I suspect that my exegetical 
labours will be limited to correcting and improving my Isaiah. I am 
flattered by the notice of your Judaic friends, but dread their micro- 
Kopio eriticisnu I am acquainted with Luretto only through his 
French notes on Isaiah, prefixed to the abridged edition of Bosenmtd- 
Ws Scholia. These are noticed in my Introduction, and repeatedly 
cited in the Commentary. I am rather afraid than desirous of en- 
larging my Jesian apparatus, and therefore gratefully decline the offer 

* Fam. Let YoL It. p. 59. 
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of your ''a:: i»W . Turner has agreed to correct the second Tolnme. 
Can I get the best things of Villeraain and Guizot, withoat sending to 
France ? I wish you could find out whether the Danes and Swedes hare 
any standard national historians — acknowledged classics, like Gaiccwr- 
dini and Mariana. Such books, with a native dictionary of each 
language, would content me. I think of confining myself very much to 
history in all the languages I know, 

"My evening recreations are, at present, Thucydides (with Arncd 
and Blomfield), Eichorn's History of Literature and Meier's Dognien- 
geschichte. I am much pleased with Meier, who alone has hit upon 
what I consider a satisfactory method. I wiH let you have it when 
you are done with Kleiforth and Schieiermaoher. My private pnpil 
enters, and I find it necessary to conclude sans fa^on. 

" Yours ever, 

"J. A. A." 

Was this great foe of the rational and empirical criti- 
cism himself a mere critic, of a higher and safer order ? or was 
he an intellectual originator as well ? It is admitted that his 
mind was fitted for analysis and classification,* was it also 
capable of generalizing or of inventing ? These questions 
have been discussed by many of his admirers, and commonly 
answered in the affirmative. There are some, however, who 
incline to the negative of this opinion. 

A pupil whose recollections date back to these days, au^r 
many pages of discriminating panegyric, expresses himseli 
follows : 

" I do not think his mind was, strictly speaking, of the philosoph- 
ical and speculative cast, nor of any unusual powers of comhia^^^^ 
and construction. It was acquisitive and critical, and it was DOtn 
these in an eminent degree, and in a traly noble style. 

" He constructed no theories or system, even in the departments o 
instruction of which he successively had charge, nor in the departmen 
of exegesis in which he published. But in all these branches o 
learniu!?, he had at once a complete knowledge and a genuine mastc j 
of liis field. His facclties of acquisition, retention, and utilizing^ ^ 
of the most remarkable. They were anything but mechanical. TW; 
had the nobilitv of genius. Even such a book as his larger J^am 
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w'ith its massive aggregation of all extant exegetical opinions, conld 
not be called either a catena or an eclectic compilation. It lias its 
unitj and marked individaalitj, and standard value of the 1n<;:hest rank. 
His later commentaries, less learned in their form, let the independ- 
ence and mastery of his own mind stand oat. And then, his critical 
facolty was of the yery soundest kind, combining the strongest natural 
good sense with the firmest Christian faith. His departments lay 
among those in which modern criticism and science have been most 
plausible and prolific in their attacks on the foundations of evangelical 
orthodoxy ; and his broad, rational, and appreciative mind can never 
be charged with insensibility to the force of those assaults. Yet he 
never seemed for a moment to feel loosened by them, at any point, 
from the established views of orthodox Christendom. He sJied, like 
a rockf the deluge of rationalistic criticism ; and the imperviousness 
was not that of obstinacy, nor of ignorance, nor of servility to tra- 
ditional opinion, but of sound sense, complete knowledge, intellectual 
freedom, and spiritual faith. And if he seemed to lack the gift of con- 
struction and organization in proportion to his learning and his faculty 
for disposing of useless material, or to his critical despatch, it was be- 
cause he felt the prevailing evangelical views themselves systematic 
enough. 

^^Ris/arte was, I think, Biblical criticism; and in this, his qualifica- 
tions as a teacher, as a guide to students, both by word and example, 
were extraordinary." 

This strikingly fair critique demands a few words in the 
way of comment, which are accordingly offered; and with 
respectful difiidence, though not with hesitation. The views 
of the amiable and accomplished writer whose words have 
just been given are confessedly derived mostly from a distant 
inspection of his preceptor's class-labours, and his pulpit per^ 
formsinces in the chapel, and from his published works. A 
closer acquaintance with the man in private would undoubt- 
edly have modified those views. The truth is, the writer 
of the analysis in question seems never to have known Dr. 
Alexander as he really was when he bad cast off the shackles 
of the recitation-room and the printing-ofiice. lie says in an- 
other place, "My personal intercourse with Dr. Alexander 
was so slight that it yields nothing of special interest except 
in regard to my own plans and labours, particularly in the 
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matter of Gknnan tranBlation.^ He saw him in bis Btady, aod 
enjoyed the charm of his society ; bat it was only as a student 
or as a transient visitor at Princeton. He has seen bat one 
side of the great polygon. He is like the knight who swore 
the shield was of gold, and not of silrer. 

Tbe contour of Dr. Alexander's abilities, so far as this 
acute thinker ever had an opportunity of knowing them, conld 
not well have been more accurately or beautifully drswn. 
He, however, gives but a moiety of the truth. In proof of thia, 
I point with the utmost confidence to the cheerful testimonies • 
of thofie who were not only, like the present witness, good 
Judges of character, but also Dr. Alexander's intimate peraonal 
companions and friends, and some of them his life-long co- 
evals. It is remarkable that^ while some of these were stmek 
with the predominance in his mind of the intellectual facnl- 
ties, popularly so styled, over the fancy, or the gift of emo- 
tional eloquence, others were impressed just the other wa7* 
But many accounts agree that the most extraordinary thmg 
about this truly extraordinary man was, the remarkable nni- 
form or equal development of all his powers. Even his printed 
sermons have seemed to other critics to show constructive 
genius ; high powers of "combination*' and "organization; 
call it by what name you will. 

By construction I understand putUng together; which is tbe 
opposite of taking to pieces. In this use of the terms, u^- 
Alexander was as great in construction as in demolition or 
resolution. He not only pulled down, but he built np. 
His grandest sermons have been more than once compart to 
a Gothic cathedral The rise and &11 of the voice in deliv^ei? 
had much to do with this impression. His sermon on ^'^® 
Broken Heart," for instance, not only shows the interior of ^ 
temple, but vxia the interior of a temple. His sermon on 
" The City with Foundations," whatever may be its merits or 
its defects, was a gorgeous piece of richly imaginative pftu^^' 
ing. 

But i^ when it is said he was not so great in construction 
as in analysis, it is meant he has constructed no theory ot ^^ 
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tern, of Talue commensurate with the resalts of his merely anar 
lyticsl labours, this may be granted; but it is equally true that, 
like Bacon, he has dejected the materials for many theories 
and systems of the highest value, and lavished on every 
hand the principles which have made their construction 
easy. This his critic would Joyfully assent to. It must not 
be forgotten, however, how many new and important inter- 
pretations of Scripture we owe to him ; some of which are of 
the broadest sweep, and others, though of less scope, are yet 
of the most sterling value. He has, as it seems to many of us, 
given us the true theory of Matthew, of Mark, and of the Acts. 
This, it is thought, was never thoroughly accomplished before. 
He has, we think, for the first time brought out the true mean- 
ing of the Sermon on the Mountain. This is, in the opinion 
of some, his crowning work as an ezegete. He is the origina- 
tor of the complex theory of the Servant of Jehovah in Isaiah, 
which is now getting to be the accepted view beyond the 
Atlantic, and, I am told, is likely to prevail among all evan- 
gelical scholars. He has, too, in various places and ways shed 
a new charm and glory over the whole Bible. 

But it was in his poetry, his tales, his extravaganzas, his 
children's books, his niagazine articles, some of his letters, and 
much of his unrestrained and hilarious conversation, or rather 
table-talk, that Dr. Addison Alexander evinced that he 
had constructive talents of a high order and of a very unusual 
degree of excellence. If his namesake Addison, if Swift, if 
Goldsmith, if Dickens, if De Foe, could be said to have con- 
structive genius, then it seems to me that he had it too. Not 
in the same measure, it may be, but with as much certainty 
wd on kindred evidence. If to write noble stanzas, each 
instinct with imagination and passion and full of rhythmic 
music, requires the effort of a constructive artist, then it must 
^ conceded that the subject of this biography was a con- 
structive artist, and on the same grounds that settle the claim 
of Ariosto or Byron. 

It is unquestionable, too, that the name of Dr. Alexander 
^ identified with no new system of divinity, metaphysics, or 
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moral science. Men will not say in reference to Hm, Alex- 
ander's theology, or Alexander's philosophy; as they speat of 
Edwards's or Taylor's theology, or of Locke's, of Hamilton^ 
of Kant's, or of Hegel's philosophy. But it does not necessarily 
follow that he had no ahility to construct systems. The true 
statement would appear to he not that Dr. Addbon Alexander 
had no power to construct, hut that he had a dislike for the 
thing to he constructed. This would, of course, involve a cer- 
responding dislike for the lahonr of construction ; and if be 
was incapahle of anything, it was of working where his mm 
was not in a state of highly pleasurahle excitement. For 
metaphysics or psychology, except when presenting tneir 
simplest outlines, or their most intelligihle details, as in Reid 
or Brown, he had, like one* of the great systematising 
minds of this century, a certain degree of positive distaste. 
Nor did circumstances ever force him to conquer this feeling. 

The fact referred to cannot he denied or explained away, 
that he made no new doctrines, hut took the evangelical 
creeds and symhols as he found them ; hut this he did for tae 
reason assigned hy his ahle critic, viz. that the highest facul- 
ties for constructing creeds, if united to sound jud^men, 
would not construct them where they were not needed, an 
where it was obvious that the most superh deviations iroffl 
the truth are at last but superb error. I douht not he con 
have filled the world with had systems of theology as d^^ 
and ingenious as they were false, had he so chosen. ^^^ 
siderahle part of his fame arises out of the very fact that 
did not do this. He holds on the even tenour of his way 
amidst all the aberrations of German neology through wbic 
he moved. This is one of his chief distinctions. 

It is quite true, also, that his mind was not of the "pn"^ 
sophic," f. e. " speculative " order; if by mifid he meant turn oi 
taate^ and not capacity. There is nothing to prove his menta 
incompetency to the highest philosophic tasks, except his 

• Augustc Comte. See what is said of liis " aversion to met^^^T^^^ 
Mill's Examination of Hamilton. London, p. 18. 
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pagnance to this kind of mental labour, and his loathing of 
the forms of a ttoxtis falsely so called. If he had an incapacity 
for the toils of specalative inquiry, it was rather, I should fan- 
cy, in iihe heart than in the head ; or, to use a figure borrowed 
from the Edwardean theology, it was a moral rather than a 
natural inability. He had no patience with nonsense and pal- 
pable absurdity. He entertained a supreme disgust for what 
was evidently and monstrously false and wrong. He abhorred 
the conclusions of the JGrnostic and kindred heresies, and of 
the pantheistic German psychology ; and hence neglected and, 
it may be, too much despised their elaborate processes of my s* 
tical or transcendental reasoning. But he took delight in 
reading, and comprehended 'with ease, the writings of the 
Scotch metaphysicians, and of the philosophic historians, and 
never wearied of any investigation which lay within the do- 
main of what John Locke calls sound, roundabout sense. 
Still it must be admitted that the (iast of his mind * was 

* Disposed as it was to variatioD, Mr. Alexander's judgment never fluctuated 
much on the sabject of German transcendentalism. From the opinions ex- 
pressed in a letter to his brother, J. W. Alexander, under date of Geneva, 
Aug. 14, 1833, during his first sojourn in Europe, I subjoin a few extracts. It 
will he noticed that his correspondent was hardly prepared to accept such 
sweeping condnaioDs: 

'* Having ^posed of politics, Presby terianism, psalmody, and sundries, I 
proceed to Geiman philosophy. I am sorry that I have no light to throw 
upon your path. I have as yet * caught none upon my wings,* though at the very 
gate of Eden, miless I except the solphureous glimmerings of my poor friend 
*-— , whose very light is darlmess. I am sorry to say that the nearer I get to 
the transcendental Limbo, the stronger becomes my anti-metaphysical prejudice. 
Hy common sense is absolutely rampant ; and threatens my anschauungsvermo- 
gen with extinction. So far as I have yet learned this wisdom, which is not 
^m above, there is nothing in it that can satisfy the bedilrfniss which you 
*P^ of. The aliment provided to appease that craving is the beautiful myi- 
'^^^ of revealed religion. There is one distinction which affects me strQng][y. 
The Bible shows us much to make us long for more. Bey(m4 wl^at ia re- 
pealed there hangs a mystic veil, which recedes as we %(^vanae hi^lf hqpiog and 
"'^ fearing that we shall never see all. This keeps the mind in healthful a^; 
MOD, and will probably contii^qe so to keep it, world without end. It is pre- 
cisely for such progress thi|t qv^i: constitution fits us ; and in it lies our intellec- 
tual happiness, 9ow di^ergi^t is the process of transcendental quackery I 
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not distinctively of the speculative or even reflective, but of the 
logical and suggestive kind. In this respect he differed do 
little fix)m his venerable father, and even from his accomplished 
brother, both of whom, at their best moments, were never 
better pleased than when their minds were occupied in high 
converse with some one or other of the great thinkers who 
have gone down into the deep and the darkness of unaided 
human thought. . Dr. Archibald^ Alexander in particular was 
himself a patient and successful investigator of the phenomena 
both of psychology and ethics ; and the very last article wntlen 
by Dr. James Alexander for the Repertory was an able reex- 
amination of the philosophy of the great Arnauld, with spe- 
cial reference to his doctrine of' perception, which the review 
writer thought had been unjustly or inadequately treated of 
by Sir William Hamilton. 

The late Dr. Hewitt, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, on hear- 
ing the particulars of his friend's last illness, and of his having 
written this article within a week, remarked that no one could 
any longer marvel at his being laid aside, for that the wnting 



Sin affects to rend the veil of truth, and impudently plants herself at the ex- 
treme of knowledge, pretending to uncover the foundation-stones of 8cien«! 
and to show us all at once. The man who believes this, is no longer capable o 

rational enjoyment. The majestic stride of intellect ^ 

forever, and the sublime development of truth in all its symmetry gives place 
a huddle of abstractions. So far as sentiment and taste are at all coneeeaeOi 
the partial gleams of sunshine through the pages of the Bible are imme^s"'*' 
bly better than the artificial lamp-light of oblivious metaphysics. View the 
brightest coruscation of the absolutest Ich that ever egotized in Qermtn, ^^ 
how pale it looks beade this one ray from the 4>As Arp^troy which conslito*^' 
God's resfplendent words,] "In Thee is the fountain of life: is TflV i^^^ 
SHALL WK SEE LIGHT." I grow mystical myself and perhaps absurd ; but* 
trust you understand me. My dear brother, we are alike in [many things] and 
in as many differ; in order perhaps that we may bear each other's burdeuB. . • 
I^have uttered the above /wrana not at all for your instruction or conviction'' 
but I api alone, and want a vent for the crudest fancies, which would olhem^^ 
grow acid and impair or disturb my intellectual digestion. German philosophy 
l^as served as tin em&^oJ*^ 
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of that article in that time was enough to kill or craze more 
than one man in full strength of tody. 

I am far from being alone in this estiinate of Dr. Alexan- 
der's artistic as well as scientific powers. Several of his old 
students have expressed opinions as to his splendid imaginative 
gifts, and the symmetry of his whole mind, which must be 
taken as their testimony, not mine. One of them writes as 
follows : 

'^ His imagination was wonderfal ; and though nothing was out of 
proportion in his mind, if there was any one faculty that predominated 
over another, it was this : it was his wonderful imagination; using tho 
term in its highest sense. What Uamilton calls the representative 
faculties, memory aud imagination, were in him preeminent. Yet all 
the other faculties were in such due proportion, that his intellect was 
the most complete and symmetrical that I have ever known. I doubt 
whether, in this respect, the world has ever seen his superior." * 

With Dr. Addison Alexander, analysis was but the bond- 
slave of synthesis. He was, ex necessitcUe rei, a miner or quarry- 
worker rather than a builder, and yet he expounded with 
wonderful clearness the true principles of building, and when- 
ever permitted to carry his plans to completion, himself 
wrought or finished great structures. The old workman on 
the banks of the Nile was always busy upon small surfaces 
of stone, hewing, compacting, and polishing ; but he thus be- 
came the architect of the Pyramids. The generalization of 
the man of science grows out of a vast induction of particu- 
lars. The law of gravitation involves a summary of the min- 
utest phenomena of the universe. 

It was on this principle that Dr. Alexander conducted his 
profound and searching investigations into the domain of 
Biblical truth, and the bordering territories and kingdoms. 
He began with particulars; but he never stopped with particu- 
^, unless he was cut short in his process. In his sermons on 
t^xts from Isaiah, we see the method which is only indicated 
m his Commentary carried out approximately to its full ex- 

• The Rev. Dr. Rice, of Mobile. 
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tent. The discourse on Isaiah, Iv. 6, 7, well illustrates what I 
have jnst said. Every branch of the refined exegetical aad 
analytical process enters into the ramifications of a noble, pra^ 
tical, impressive form of synthesis. The subject and the mode 
of treatment did not call for flights of imaginative eloquence, 
but where these seemed to be demanded they were not want- 
ing. 

Sometimes he leaves the analytical scaffolding behind him, 
and mounts up as with the wings of an eagle. 

In the rough draught of a sermon,* as yet unpublished, but 
afterwards written out in extenso, on Matt. vL 33, he thus 
gives vent to his vehement emotions, and to the thoughts 
which seem to be bubbling up in his souL The handwriting, 
usually so round and plain, in this as in all similar csaes 
becomes gradually more and more difficult to read, until it m 
almost undeoypherable. 

"To those who Lave sought the kingdom, and still seek it, first, 
i. e., in preference, I apply this text by way of consolation and en- 
couragement : 

"Brethren, we live in troublous times— we live in tronbloas timtf 
— ^in times of tempest and of earthquake. One volcano after another is 
extinguished, only to be followed by the outbreak of new craters. F»" 
naticism social and religious has laid hold upon the very corner-stonefi 
of church and state, and shaken them till even the vessels in the 
house of God have felt the shock, and trembled at the altar. Political 
changes are the order of the day. From beyond the water there are 
many hollow murmurs of approaching change. The ocean of society 
presages great events by its perturbed heavings. Old religions and old 
monarchies begin to nod. Many a crescent wanes, and many a crowo 
grows dim ; and many an ancient cedar in the forests of the old world 
bends and groans in premonition of its fall. And even we, who have 
no thrones to totter and no sceptres to be broken, bear our part in the 
convulsion. 

" Now, when the foundations are thus out of course, what sh/w 
the righteous do? 

" To the worldling, the prospect is dlscodsolate indeed ; because he 

* It was composed in 1838. Part of the conclusion forms the peroration 
to his sermon on 1 John lii 2. 
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can see nothing but the rains whicli smronnd him. Bat to the be- 
liever's eye, amidst these crambliDg ruios there arise new colamns 
more mfjestic and more beaatifal than those of the Acropolis. And 
amidst arise to view thrones and palaces, and temples, gates aod bat- 
tlements and towers, nnder whose shadow the strongholds of human 
power shrink to nothing, and even their melancholy rains disappear. 
It is the kingdom of God which thus rises as by magic to the view of 
the regenerate — for, ' except,' etc. and above its many thrones he sees 
the throne of Him whose throne is forever and ever, and the sceptre of 
whose kingdom is a sceptre of righteousness, the Lord of lords and 
the King of kings.' And now do yon ask what shall the righteous do 
when the foundations shall be out of course? Do you ask what you 
yourselves shall do when the signs of the times which we behold shall 
be fulfilled ? Cling to these massive pillars ; press into yonder temple ; 
bind yourselves with cords to the horns of yonder altar ; and at every 
fresh heave of the ocean or the earth, take the faster hold of His cross 
and his throne : and you are safe amidst the wreck of matter and the 
crush of worlds. Though every throne should crumble, and our own 
boasted sjrstem burst with terrible explosion, there is still a kingdom 
which shall never end; and while the crash of falliog empires waxes 
loader and louder, and then comes fainter till it dies away, the ear of 
faith, from every mountain top and valley of God's spiritual kingdom, 
catches first a murmur, then a shoat, and then a general burst of voices, 
like the roll of thunder and the rush of many waters — ' Alleluiah I for 
the Lord Grod omnipotent reigneth I Jehovah reigneth ; let the earth 
rejoice I ' " 

The sketch of which this passage forms a part Dr. Alexander 
copied and delivered at Newark in the very form here given. 
The original manuscript of this draught, with all its marks of 
excitement and fiery haste, its abbreviations, its few erasures, 
and its occasional changes and interlineations, is now in my 
hands. 

No one, from reading this passage alone, or a hundred 
others of the same description, would ever suspect that its 
author was nothing but a great analytical scholar, and hardly 
that he was an analytical scholar at all. One would be far 
more likely to conjecture that its author was a man character- 
ized by imagination, ardent feeling, and a wonderftil power of 
strong writing, though perhaps without a corresponding 
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facalty of judgment or patient analysis. And yet it is trae, 
as this fine critic says, that his sermons, regarded as an entire 
collection, arc preeminently distinguished by the unequivocal 
marks and results of aualysis and rigid logic. 

Referring to this marked trait in his intellectual struc- 
ture, one of his most ingenious admirers * says, with admirable 
insight and exactness : 

" The same character of his mind distiognbhed his sermons ; and 
gave them a peculiar interest and power. He rarely, if ever, discussed 
a doctrine or a subject as such, or constracted a complex systematio 
discourse. He analyzed and applied the text. He was a great an- 
raveller.t He uorayelled the clauses of a text — as in bis sermon on 
*• The grace of God, which brlngeth Salvation,' etc and on ^ Seek ye 
the Lord while He may be found,' etc. He unravelled the ideas of a 
clanse, as in the famous sermon on ' Remember Lot's wife.' He no- 
uornvelled the applications of an idea, as in the sermon on * All things 
are now ready ; ' or, *It doth not yet appear what we shall be.' And 
often, again, his sermons were characterized rather by a gathering 
together of the manifold applications of a particular idea, and a setting 
them in powerful array, as in the sermon on * The last stato of that 
man is worse than the first.' 

** Hence his sermons, though not pretending to any systematic, 
didactic completeness, were in their way most closely connected, and 
singularly exhaustive. In fact, climax is characteristic of them ; and 
this not in the way of artful rhetoric and superficial effect, but oat of 
an earnest adherence to the deep, inward connection of thought^ and 
discernment of the vivid applications of it in real life. 

** With a powerful imagination, great fertility of illustration, and 
exuberance of diction, he had not the faintest leaning towards sensa- 
tion and clap- trap. His thought went too deep, and his temper was 
too earnest, to tolerate or be imposed on by any sort of sham. As a 
preacher he unquestionably ranks with such men as Henry Melvill, 
Archer Butler, and Trench ; while his sermons, though they remind one 
in many respects of Archer Butler's, have yet a strong individuality by 
the side of these or any others with whicl^ it would be fair to associate 
them. They have the specific power of a continuity, or continuous 
application or repetition, of force in the same single line; as of the pow- 

• The Rev. Edward L. Yeomans, D.D. 

t This is one of the best things ever said about Dr. Alexander. 
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der on the ballet along the barrel of a gun. In this method of impetu- 
oasly driving home the one trnth with which he charged his discourse, 
I know not his like ; and in this, his keen discernment, prolific im- 
agination, steadiness of purpose, strength of will, facility of conecption, 
affluence of language, the very style of his person, and the straightfor- 
wardness of his manner and voice in delivery — all found their place. 
He threw himself into his sermons, to a remarkable degree, and that 
with all the simplicity which characterized him. And his sermons 
took possession of him, and carried him along, and so carried his bear- 
ersjirresistibly with him, and lodged themselves deep in the heart. 
Few who heard him would ever forget what he preached about, or 
would fail to associate vividly the person and manner of the preacher 
with the things he preached." 

That I may not be saspected of undue bias in tliis esti- 
mate of the symmetrical character of Mr. Alexander's genius, 
I append here the enthusiastic, but surely not undiscriminating 
words of another.* He pronounces it emphatically a mistake 
that Addison Alexander had this or that faculty in high vigour, 
and in an extraordinary state of cultivation, but at the ex« 
pense of certain other faculties. He compares the powers of 
bis mind to fiery coursers held in just subjection. 

*^ A remarkable peculiarity of this great man was, not that he had 
some splendid powers, but that he had the whole cluster of intellec- 
tual endowments in such fulness and perfection, and all under the con- 
trol of strong, overmastering common sense. Intellectually, no man 
was more truly o-tf^p«v, well-balanced. There was no crack in his 
judgment. It had Qxe clear, sound ring. His other powers, even 
when wanton in the fulness of their strength, never broke loose from 
its sway. His good judgment was never unsettled from its seat ; and 
^'ith a strong grasp, he held all the other powers like spirited, fiery 
coursers, ever under easy control. In his commentaries, not an in- 
s^Qce can be pointed out of the least swaying towards those fan- 
t^ic capers of the intellect so often cut by learned and even good 
^cn, with such palpable want of judgment, in their expositions of the 
^ord of God, Such a mmd as his could not be free from the 
temptations incident to probation in our fallen state; and had it 
once broken loose from the control of his sound judgment and stardy 

• The Rev. Professor Burrowes, of Eaaton. 
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eeiue, where might it hart stopped, and whBt miacbiefmi^t 
it h«»o caused, in its fiefj abeirstionsl There has been in our <im^ 
tnur « heart of thanbfnlaeas that the Divine grace which msde lum 
what be waa preserved that sonnd and aanotified jadgtaeot (a riu <if 
tlie first ma^itnde) secnra agsinM aU distnrbing ioflneucea, and [tm 
from all pertarbationa, erea to the last. 

"There were Ksemblancee and difierenoca between Ur. Alenu- 
der's inieUectoal traits and thoM of Jerem; Tajlor. Id the faneni 
sermon of Jeremy Tajlor, the preacher swd thnt the bishop had 'il^ 
reason of a philosopher, the learning of a Boholor, the wit of a ooortUr, 
the imagination of a poet, and the pietj of a stunt' 

Much more than this, he tluDks, may be said of Dr. MH- 
son Alexander. In the cluster of his great cndowmenla, if»S 
"a splendid and exuberant imagination." His fancy, 
the writer considers afi gorgeons as that of Jeremy Taylor; 
" but the different constitution of Dr. Alexander's mind in 
other respects, possessing the highest intellectnal powers et 
a very snpcrior degree to those of the bishop," made the pW- 
ducts of bis genius very different. 

What follows is startling for its strength, but is neatly ei- 
pressed. 

" Taylor was a ' fraitfnl boagh by a well, whose branches rnn over 
the wall ; ' a vine, loaded with clastcrs of fragrant bloonas snd noh^ 
grapes. Bnt when the ima^aation of Dr. Alexander is allon'ed to 
hnrst into actjon to aid and reinforce his mentol efibrta, it reminil^ 
me of a cloud rising on a clear night in the tropic seas, coinuiE 
on with flashes and comscationa of beaoty, in fire-worka unftpproac"- 
able by any imitation of man ; grand in ita dtuzling lightnings, and re- 
freshing as ' when Thou, Lord, didst send a plentiful rain, vhenb; 
Thon didst conflrm thine inheritance when it wbs weary.* 

"His iutellcut wfB comprehendve. Uke the god who elabersl^ 
the shield of AiLilles, ho had not only the intellectual strength of 
mnscle for forgiiij; ont SDCceasive folds of the moat compact srgn- 
mentutien from ihoughts more precions thnn metals and gold; tx^' 
also the imugioulion which coald cover those folds with a bcautj 
rich and atirnctivo M the sculpture on that heaven -nronght shield: 
yet, witli tlifl wisJom of that divine artist of Olyrapna, he called in bis 
iraJHination only for heanti^ng and making more attoactive the onder- 
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lying masses of thooght I need only mention the dosing part of his 
sermon on Hebrews, xi. 10, and the dose of that on Psalm viii. 1, 9. 
Bat why select these ? ' The same spirit pervades the whole. I am not 
criticising his sermons, or I might show thej are among the grandest 
literary productions in onr language. Taking into view, thought^ 
style, and mastery of language, they combine excellences scarcely ex- 
hibited by anything in Bnrke, in Robert Hall, or in Macaolay. No 
beauties of this kind can be found which are superior to portions of the 
prose-writings of Milton, and some of the sermons of Addison Alex- 
ander. He was *the greatest of American orientalists and Bcholai*s.' 
Our oonntry has never produced, in church or in state, a man of supe- 
rior powers and attainments. And it is a precious reflection, that all 
powers and attainments were consecrated, in defending and unfolding 
the Scriptm'es, to the glory of Redeeming Love." 

Another hearer * was reminded by his preaching of that 
of Dr. Thomas Chalmers ; whose almost only rival in the mod- 
em British polpit was Robert Hall. 

"I was not so fortunate as to Lear him preach but once after his 
piety and theological attainments were mellowed into pulpit perform- 
ances. The only time I heard him after leaving the Seminary was 
once when he preached for his brother in Duane street. He then re- 
minded me of a huge locomotive with steam up, and started on the 
track. He seemed to be shaking with the weight of thought and of ex- 
presaon ; in which respect he called to my mind the late Dr. Chalmers 
of Edinbnigh. Those who knew him more intimately than I can claim 
to have done, have testified to the excellence of his character, the depth 
of his piety, the greatness of his intellect, the wonderful versatility and 
profoundness of his studies, and to his prodigious memory ; and in their 
estimate of him I fully concur.'' 

The concluding judgment will attract notice : 

" 1 am free to say that when I had the pleasure of knowing him, I 
then considered him the most learned and intellectual man of his years 
that 1 had ever met with ; and the years that have passed since then 
have not changed my opinion. I consider him still as one of the most 
iutellectual and learned men I have ever known.'' 

* The Rev. Dr. Wm. A. Scott, of New York. 
2V* 
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A geDtleman * who was socially well acqnainted with him 
testifies that the most richly endowed iotellect he had ever 
encoantered was that of Dr. Addison Alexander; that his 
natural gifts were of the highest order, and were all cultivated 
and developed to the highest degree. 

" There are," lie Bays, " comparatively few resUy ffr^ai «n«n. Of 
those who truly deserve the distinctioD, some are entitled to it from 
the possession of original poieeri, cooferred on them b^ the band ot 
Providence; others Jrom the thorough training sod perfect derelop- 
ment of Htrong and veil balanced minds, though destitnte of the higher 
and peculiar gifts of genius; others agaio from the vast attainmenta 
they have made in scholarship, the aonnduoss of their judgmenta, and 
the application of their atores of learniiig. It rarely happens that these 
different classes are represented by one man; and whenever the com- 
bination occurs, we have the highest example of intellectual greatness. 
If such powers are sanctified by grace, and devoted to the service of 
God, the character stands complete and comnanda the admiration of 
mankind. For natjve powers, thorough disei|>line, and eiteosive learn- 
ing— fur genius, culture, and erndition, Addison Alexander has not 
been excelled, perhaps not eqnalled among American divines," 

The next letter is to his brother. It is dated Dea 24th, 
and relates to various learned antbors and the right spelling of 
the name of an aocient town. 

"PmscKTOK, December 24th, 1846. 
<'E. D. E.t 

Tlie holidays will be no holidays to me. I must avail myself of 
them to read Bpeocer de Legibns, Uichaolis on the Law of Uoses, 
Berthoan on ditto, and Bfihr's Symbolik before reoommeucing my 
](;oturea ef^cr New Year's. In the meantiine I am articnlatiog for 
the Boportorj, tnalgri moi, ond after that muat make a sermon tor 
the chapel next Suuday, when it ii my tuni to preach there. Tour 
Nineveh arrived safe nnd is very seasonable. I was greatly mys- 
tified by jour writing Nifiiveh all through yonr MS, Yon so often 
have your private reasons for anch innovations that I was afraid to 
^onge it, and should not hnve done it after all if I had found any an- 
Ihority for any intemiedintc form between the French Ninite and the 
Snglish Ninneh." 

' Tho Rov. Dr. B. T. l.ncv, of Mi^Bouri. \ Rev. & Dear Brolhsr. 
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The commentary on the later prophecies of Isaiah appeared 
the next year; and in the interval between the publication 
of the Earlier and the Later Prophecies, Dr. Alexander was 
employed, as we have seen, in the preparation of his second 
volume; which came out as a separate and independent work; 
though the two works must of course be taketi together, to 
form a complete exposition of the prophet. In his preface he 
says: 

This Yolame is a sequel to the one which appeared about a year 
ago, under the title of the Earlier PropbecieS) the two together forming 
a continuous commentary on Isaiah. While tbe same plan has been 
here retained without alteration, I have aimed at greater uniformity 
of execution, as well as a more critical selection of materials." 

He aims most of his critical shafts in this volume at Dr. 
Henderson ; to whose ability' and learning he however pays a 
handsome compliment. The point in dispute between them 
was, that the truth of the ^' exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises '' uttered by Isaiah "is not suspended on the future 
restoration of the Jews to Palestine ; " though the Princeton 
commentator does not deny such a restoration to be possible 
or promised elsewhere. 

Some of his more critical readers have taken him to task 
for the slavish literality of his new version. Apparently in 
allusion to these friendly strictures, he says : 

*' In this, OS well as in the other volume, I may possibly have pushed 
the rale of rigorous translation to an extreme ; but if so, it is an ez« 
treme from which recession is much easier and safer than recovery 
from that of laxity and vagueness. By the course thus taken, I am 
not without hope that some light maybe thrown upon the darker 
parts of Hebrew grammar, and especially the doctrine of the tenses, 
which can never be completely solved except by a laborious induction 
of particulars.'* 

Dr. Alexander read only two sheets of this volume during 
its progress through the press, and wisely committed the re- 
mainder to the expert hands of Mr. W. W. Turner, "to 
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i c ii«; *kXTLr*v"T cc ibflr ex^calion.'** 



H< c«:c:-Iziit*l to kc^p s^e^diiT in Tiev as his immediate 
rt iicrs. • .i-ir-rj^wa a»i <^adent$ of theology " considered as 
Tirf *L-: ill jc fit It* Udif ^ef« of tiie choreli. ** Through them," 
♦^* 5ay>^ - 1 ^::»T r*•^tllr*^ i= Jul^ the bope of doing something 
: : J r: :: :<< ^»:cT«vt vX ii:I:«s* and a taste for ex^etical pursuits, 
as ^i^tiz^ cc i=.:cllecrzil and spiritual culture, even though 
il^ >1<%l1I rr.T* to be nx last as well as first contribution to 

Tr.e tv r^ cc =i>ie?« confidence in his own results which is 
Krv ejLl;.c:oi, i* ia the tirthest deijree n?moTed from arro- 
ci^to^ o::: the cse band or cvKiScious weakness or timidity on 

IV, Aloiandir was not altogether singular in beliering 
thji: therv are certain ends that can be accomplished only 
by the mvxsl rigid rersiou of a foreign text, and a version con- 
lVx?*xlIy devoid of every merely literary merit. He once, in 
my prvsenct\ ex|^rv^$ed his astonbhment to his brother James, 
th.^t any one s^bv>u!d £ul to see that he was not trying to riral 
the iiH»mivu:ib!e literuy excellence of the common English 
version, but only translating provisionally for purposes of 
exegi^s and with tenacious and wilful adherence to the mere 
grammatical form of the original text. 

lie fh?ely conceded the enormous dtsadvantages of this 
method for all purposes but the single one he had in view. 
This he said years afterwards, in his brother's study in Nine- 
teenth street, walking up and down on the carpet and gazing 
curiously betweentimes at the backs of the volumes on Us 
brother's shelves. His brother remained seated ; and appeared 
to concur with him. The conversation then sought other 
channels and was very animated. These interviews between 
the brothers were always seasons of delight to both of them, 
as well as to any who had the freedom of the apartment where 

• For a full account of Mr. Turner's abilities and labours, see Dr. Alex- 
ander's article in the Repertorj on Nordheimer's Hebrew Grammar. 
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they were held. The topics were infinitely fluctuating, but the 
main talk generally settled down upon books, recent debates 
in the Assembly, what they had last seen or heard that inter- 
ested them, prominent people in the Church or out of it, the 
many little things about which the brothers differed but con- 
sented to argue, the Princeton ana^ the smallest family news, 
but above all the opinions of living European writers, with 
whom the brothers seemed to have been communing face to 
face. Sometimes these colloquies were scenes of much inno- 
cent merriment. On the occasion I speak of, the younger of 
the two especiaUy seemed to be in unusually good plight. His 
face had a glow upon it that made it shine with a species of 
rosy pleasure ; his expressive mouth wreathed itself into play- 
ful smiles; his glasses flashed as if there were sparks of fire 
behind them in those blue orbs which were bathed in the 
light of a rare intelligence and an equally rare affection and 
good humour. Everything betokened inward sunshine, and 
a sense of perfect ease and implicit confidence. The tones of 
his voice were rapid, eager, higher and mellower than com- 
mon, and often interrupted by a shout of sudden irrepressible 
laughter, at some jeu de mots or funny description from his 
brother. The next minute they would both be far away, upon 
the continent ; discussing with gravity the French Chambers, 
or the British Parliament, or the latest English and American 
periodicals, or the merits and defects of the last nine days' 
wonder of literature in Germany. Possibly the theme was 
the Free Church ; Chalmers ; the great orators. Or else their 
thoughts took a wider range still, and embraced the prospects 
of Christendom and the aspect in which the Scriptures pre- 
sent the latter-day glory. But throughout, the chief speaker 
was as free and happy as a bird. 

When in New York at the house of his youngect brother. 
Dr. Alexander had full scope for his oral and scribbling tenden- 
cies. Here, as in so many other of his resting places, he was 
kept busy telling stories and writing lives; to the delight of the 
children. He appeared to have a new system of operations 
for every house ; though the old characters constantly reap* 
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peared in his recitals of strange or hnmorons adyentnres, very 
mnch as Major Pendennis and J. J. Ridley recur in the later 
writings of Thackeray. His chosen seat was in the comer of 
a sofa in the back part of the house, and there he woald 
laugh and talk and sing and write by the hour, and sometimes 
almost by the day. 

There are the usual touches of ironical playfulness in the 
subjoined letter to his Trenton correspondent, in which he 
promuses to be with him by the 20th of June. 

"PsiNOETON, Jane 15, 1847 (new style.) 
" Rbv. and Dsab Bbotheb : 

'^ By a rare sagacity or happy accident, 70a have hit upon the onl; 
Sondaj which will he at my disposal for at least six weeks. If nothing 
happens, I propose to commence my visitation of yonr archdeaconry, 
on Quasimodo Sunday, profanely called the 20th of Jane. I advise 
yoa to be passively expectant of m j coming, as I do not know whether 
it will be at noon, or in the afternoon, or in the evening, or on SandAj ] 

morning; in a private carriage, or in a pnblic conveyance. Yoa will i 

be pleased to learn that your letter, having found its way into the \ 

hands of the only ' Rev. Dr. Alexander ' ♦ who is recognised in these 
parts, he was not a little mystified by the tone of the oonununication, 
and still more by the allegation of a promise which he conldnot recol- 
lect his having made. The mistake, however, it is thoaght, will haye 
no permanent injarioas effect. 

^ " Yours in the best of bonds^ 

" Rev. Mr. Hall." 

* His father. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Ws have now come to a point of great interest in the his- 
tory of the retiring scholar. The Rev. Dr. Henry A. Board- 
man, haying taken a voyage to Europe for the benefit of his 
health, had left his pulpit in Philadelphia vacant. Application 
was accordingly made to Dr. Addison Alexander to supply 
his place ; which he consented to do for a month, and, after 
repeated solicitations, during a part of that sunmier and the 
whole of the succeeding winter.* He was, of course, not un- 
known in that city ; ^nd it soon came to be noised abroad that 
the famous Princeton professor was the regular " supply " at 
the Tenth Church. The expectation thus awakened was not 
in any sense disappointed. At the second hour for preaching, 
many of other denominations poured in. The pews were filled 
early. The aisles were often thronged, and I have heard it 
said that the passages were sometimes crowded long before 
the hour for divine service. Sunday after Sunday, true to his 
appointment, the staid form of the preacher was discerned in 
the pulpit, and he was presently on his feet, and, with an up- 
ward wave of his hand, calling the multitude to prayer. His 
first sermon in this series was from the text, " Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them." 

These were still the days of his intellectual prime ; and un- 
questionably they were those of his highest intellectual ascen- 
dency. Not that I mean to imply that he could not preach 
as well before and afterwards, but merely that he had not the 
Bame stimulus, and did not. Most of his rich and weighty 
sermons were pijepared, as we have seen, at an earlier date ; 

* I think bis second engagement coTered a period of six months; and 
probably included a large part of the autumn. 
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but for the same or a similar Philadelphia audience. Whether 
it was because it was the place of his own birth, and of his 
father's pastoral labours, I know not ; but it was in Philadel- 
phia only, that for consecutive weeks and months he exerted 
his full strength in the pulpit. His usual efforts in the chapel 
at Princeton, though often very striking, gave one no concep- 
tion of the magnetic influence of which he was capable under 
high excitement. He was very unequal; but there were 
moments when mighty intellects bowed under him like the 
pine before the tempest. His chief popularity was among the 
most intelligent and cultivated classes — ^the 61ite of a society 
of uncommon literary force and polish. But no one was 
sent empty away. The people all loved to listen to him, and 
he exulted in the privilege of breaking to them the bread of 
life. 

His brother James, who was recruiting at iLong Branchy and 
had, perhaps, himself never heard ^ Addison " to advantage, 
was astonished at the reports that came to him. Writing to 
his Trenton friend on the 28th of July, he says, " Addison 
has engaged for another month at Dr. Boardman^s ; " * and 
again, after his own return home on the 23d of September, 
after referring to the Millerites and their great tent on the 
site of Niblo's Garden, he says, "Addison's popularity in Phil- 
adelphia surprises me the more, as his last summer's work here 
seemed to draw scarcely anybody. The sphere, I admit, is 
very different. A people engaged solely in trade affords 
small intellectual ability." t New York, it seems, was not 
even then the metropolis it is now. And again, on the 5th 
of the next month, in apparent allusion to the comparative 
smallness of his brother's audiences in his own city, he writes, 
" I paw Addison's big congregation in full review." | 

For whatever reason, the tide of applauding hearers ran 
after him in the Quaker City, and did not in the hurly-burly 
of New York. 

There were, however, very many in New York who tho^ 

• Pam. Let Vol. H. p. 72. + Ihid. VoL IL p. 74. 

tlbid.Vdl. II. p. 75. 
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onghly appreciated bim ; and I have no doabt the chief reason 
why large numbers were not gathered there to hear him, and 
that all were not deeply affected, was that there really was a 
mariced &lling-off in the character of his preaching in New 
York as compared with his efforts in some other places. It may 
be that this was owing in a measure to his knowledge that 
in Kew York, there would be a disposition in certain quar- 
ters to pit him against his popular brother ; and that this dis- 
agreeable conviction chilled the ardour of his feelings. The 
elder brother reverts to the same topic, November 16. " Ad- 
dison's popularity is quite extraordinary. I am pleased to 
think that it urges him to regard more and more the great 
end of preaching.''* This is important testimony; and it 
is corroborated by the entire circle of extant evidence bear- 
ing on this point. The minds of men were exhilarated, 
as with new wine ; but their hearts also were touched, and 
touched as by the finger of God. Among the sermons which 
excited most attention, and aroused the deepest feeling^ 
were the one on " Lot's wife," the one on ** What I do thou 
knowest not now," those on the texts, " We know not what 
we shall be," "The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit," 
"This is a faithful saying," "Behold, therefore, both the good- 
ness and severity of God," "When thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren," " The word of God is not bound," 
" What I say unto you I say unto all, watch," " Who is this 
that is bom king of the Jews ? " and " He looked for a city 
which had foundations, whose builder and maker is God." 

Dr. Hart says he had good opportunity of judging of his 
preaching at this time. He often heard him ; and remembers 
well that his sermons drew a large crowd, particularly of gen- 
tlemen of high professional standing, such as Judge Kane, 
Dr. Patterson, and (he might have added) Dr. Chapman — " the 
very 61ite of the city." 

"For the first few Snndays, we had what were evidently his Semi- 
nary sermons—discourses which, with all their brilliancy and power, 

* Fam. Let Vol. IL p. 11. 
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bad the nnmistakablo professional stamp vpon them. But, as tbe 
weeka passed bj, the atock of this kind was probably getting lo^^. At 
ail preota, a marked difference began to appear in the character of the 
sermona. Thej began to be more like those which a pastor addressea 
to hia flock. They gave evidence, in their whole tenonr, of having 
been nritten for the occasion. Tbere was a certain freshness, apon- 
taneoosness, and realitj abont them, qnite unlike his previons scholastic 
perfonnancea. He was preaching, instead of sermon izing. There was 
a Btill more marked change in his manner of deliverj. He became 
highly animated, almoat fierj in bla vehemenco. I have aeen him time 
after time become so excited as to bring down hia hand vehemently 
upon the palpit, and to stamp with his feet, so that you conld bear it 
all over the house, and this in the staid old Tenth Presbyterian Church 
of Philadelphia! Bis whole internal and external man were swept by 
the fervour of bis etnotJong ; and as he threw himself witbont reserve 
into the delivery of his message, he swayed the whole assembly before 
bim OS if it had been but one man. There were none of the tricks of 
oratory abont him. He did many things that were not according le 
the mles. Tet I have never beard more effective preaching than was 
tliat of Dr. Addison Alexander during the latter part of his engage- 
ment in the Tenth Chnrcb. I do believe, if he bad given himself to 
the work of the pastoral ofBca he wonld have been the prinoe of 
American preachers — not even excepting his falber, Dr. Arofaibold Alex- 
ander." 

, The sermons of Dr. Alexander, especially those delivered in 
Philadelphia, attracted the cultivated women, no less than the 
men. A lady now resident in Nashville, the daughter of a 
distinguished statesman of the past era, once remarked to me 
that, when she heard Professor Addison Alexander, it was a 
new revelation to her of intellectual power. She writes that, 
many years ago, she was in the hahit of occasionally attending 
the Rev. Dr. Boardman's church, in Philadelphia. One day, 
she found a stranger occupying the pnlpit. She soon discov- 
ered that she was in the presence of a great man : 

"Heaeemedtospeak with the leudom of i aspiration ; his profound 
knowledge foand easy and cloqaent expression ; while bis modest dig- 
nity betrayed an nnconsoiouSDess of his own superiority." The effect 
ivas indesoribable, " An impression was mode on my mind that can 
never be forgotten." 
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This lady was not aware, till the serrices were over, that 
she *' had been listening to the truly good and great Dr. Ad- 
dison Alexander.'^ In a private letter, the same lady adds : 
"He penetrated ray soul with an influence which time can 
never efface." 

A lady of Philadelphia, of whose hospitality he once par- 
took during the lifetime of her distinguished husband, writes 
tbat she well remembers that visit ; and adds that the privi- 
lege of entertaining him was so coveted, that he was our guest 
only on one occasion. " Dr. Alexander was accompanied by 
his venerable father," The impression which the younger of 
the two made upon this lady was, ''that of a man cUl mindj 
noticing no one, and desiring to be noticed by no one ; yet 
quietly considerate of those who rendered him any service, 
however tri\'iaL" Great simplicity of manner, and a very 
quiet denxeanour, are among her recollections of '^ this intel- 
lectually great and good man." She has heard one oJf her con- 
nections often speak of Dr. Alexander's ^' remarkable conversa- 
tional powers when at ease among his intimates, his sparkling 
wit, and the rich entertainment he afforded his associates in 
the freedom of old friendship." The same lady adds her voice 
to those who have pronounced as to the character of his dis- 
courses, and the reception they met with from prominent men 
of the city. " His preaching, for the most part, gathered intel- 
lectual audiences. There was a simplicity and yet a sublimity 
ahout his utterances, that seemed to awe his hearers into 
breathless attention ; and often the silent tear would course 
down the cheek of the strong man. (I have seen it.)" Even 
infidels were made to bow their heads. " His power over the 
sceptical mind," this lady thinks, " was very great." She re- 
garded Dr. Addison Alexander " as a preacher for cultivated 
and intellectual men, not for the masses;" but says his 
audiences were very large, generally filling all the pews of the 
church where he preached. 

As I have before intimated, the extraordinary impression 
of his preaching in his native city was not limited to the 
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efforts which grew out of this particnlar eogsgemeat. A gen- 
tleman whose judgment will be valued • writes : 

"I roinomber well the lut time I had the pleasure of hoiriog Dr- 
J. A. Alexander preach. It was in Philadelphia, in the Siilh Pwb;- 
tcrian Chnrcb. Hia subject was 'The Kingdom of God' Immetotdj 
in front of me was seated one of the most brilliant member* of U« 
Philadelphia bar, now its senior member. My attention was Ahm 
between the preacher and the lawyer. The grandeur and powet^ 
played in the polpit held in absorbed aamiration the inWllMt we"* 
tomod to win its triumphs at the bar. At the close of the serrice it^ 
once started from his seat, and reaching over two pews to a {«*«. 
eagerly enqni red, 'Who is that! — Who is thatt ' " 

Another friend says : 

"His preaching was appreciated by men of the highest caltmtui 

- - - • word to Pr. 
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Chapman, Dr. Patterson, and otliers of like stamp, some 
dom went to chnroh, that Dr. Alexander was to preach on » «'*•"' 
evening, and they were always glad to avail themselves of iheopi'"'' 
tnnity of hearing him," t 

Some idea of the estimate which was nnivereally pl>^ 
upon his abilities as a preacher may be had from the foUosi"? 
statements of Dr. Beach Jones. 

His licensure and ordination to the ministry having ta»f 
place after his own graduation, it was not his privilege to " 
him preach as one of the Theological faculty. Still, be ot 
sionally enjoyed the opportunity of heariDg him, Iw*'' " 
special and ordinary occasions ; and in the pulpit, as v^ 
everywhere else, he seemed to this friend to tower above w* 
fellows. 

"The two jinblishad volomes of his sermons convey some w" 
the treasures of DivinB wisdom and knowledge which he was w^'. 
unfold i the endless variety of his method of constmoting hi* 

• The Hpt, Jiimea W, Dale, D.D. of Media, Penn. the author of "*3''"° 
Bnpliinn." 

f TlicRtT.WilIiiuiiHarriB,ofTowBnd»,Penn.; son oftheUte Dr.WiIl>* 
Ilarrls, orrUilaiiclpbia, a disttuguiihed pbystdan and Presbyterian. 
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coorses ; his exemption from the fault of repeating himself; his logical 
vigour ; hia rich fancy ; his fiialtless rhetoric ; his tender pathos ; and 
his manifest faith in all be uttered.^' 

Extraordinary, though, as are the merits of most of his 
published discoarses, none of them, in the judgment of this 
writer, equals one which has never been printed, and which 
the Princeton professor delivered at the installation of the 
Key. William Henry Green, as Pastor of the Central Church 
of Philadelphia. 

" The sermon was founded on 1 Peter ▼. 1-4 ; and combined logical 
power with rhetorical beauty and thrilling appeal, beyond any dis- 
course which I ever heard. The first part of the sermon was a mas- 
me and, as it seemed to me and others, an irrefutable argument for 
ministerial parity; while the second was a sublime picture of Hhe 
appearing of the Chief Shepherd,' and of 'the crown of glory' re- 
served for faithful ministers.'' 

No competent judge, so this gentleman thinks, can atten- 
tively read bis printed sermons without a conviction of the 
colossal powers and the amazing attainments of the preacher. 
But no adequate conception of these powers and attainments 
can be had until it is known that in all probability not one of 
these sermons was designed by the author for publication ; 
that instead of being painfully elaborated for days and weeks, 
they were composed and written off with more rapidity than 
an ordinary writer could even copy them. Such was the dis- 
cipline of their author's mind, and so complete his mastery of 
bis knowledge, that he could compose and write off a discourse, 
or a review for a Quarterly, in less time than most men would 
devote to the mere mechanical work of writing. 

The power of Dr. Alexander as a preacher, he considers, 
lay mainly in the intrinsic richness of his matter. 

" He availed himself scarce at all of the ordinary aids of oratory. 
His voice was indeed musical and resonant; but its intonations were as 
natural and simple as ordinary conversation. There was in his personal 
appearance, especially in his majestic head, an air of imperial grandeur, 
^hich reminded mo and many another of tlic great Napoleon." 
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Bat the writer judged him to be as free from assumed airs 
of importance, or efforts for effect, as it is possible for a 
speaker to be. He was sparing in the nse of gesture, and 
always preached as he felt. If his sermon took strong hold 
on his own feelings, he soon showed it. 

" His tboroagh anoeritj and honesty deterred him from aKnminga 
measare of feeling which at the time he did not cherish. I qacstios 
whether any man ever knew him gailty of that form of hypocrisf 
which has been wittily described as ' stale indignation, and fenrovr of 
a week old.' " 

This was one great secret of his power over men. 

^' I knew him to be sincere ; I felt sure that he would resort to no 
oratorical tricks. I coald not but feel the power of thorough honestj, 
and of a 'faith nnfeigned.' I knew that in expoanding God^s Word 
he was almost sure of communicating its right meaning, and that in 
arguing and appealing he would employ no considerations but such » 
had carried conviction to his own mind.*^ 

Dr. Jones then goes on as follows, in reference to the 
qualities of his diction and his piety : 

" The rhetorical beauties of his sermons were not artificial flowen^ . 
bat the spontaneous products of a teeming flEUicy. Not even his most 
masterly sermons smell in the least of oil. His figures are evidently 
never * beaten on the anvil,' as was said of another. like Robert 
Hall, he never imported his imagery ; because it sprang up indigenooal/ 
from the exuberant soil of his own fertile imagination. 

'* And the crowning excellence of his preaching was the promi- 
nence he habitually gave to the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, the 
glorious truths of Gn^ce and Redemption, in the messages he delivered. 
When we consider how multifarious was Dr. Alexander's knowledge, 
and how easy to him had been the task of entertaining his audiences 
by discourses on curious and recondite themes, or of dazzling them 
with mere displays of the sublime and beautiful, and then read what 
he actaally chose to preach, we must feel that he was indeed a herald 
of 'the glorious gospel of the blessed God,' and that he never in the 
pulpit lost sight of his high and holy calling." 

When Dr. Alexander first began to make a noise in Phila- 
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delphia as a learned and eloquent divine, he commonly lodged 
at hotels. Bnt his many warm personal friends in the city 
soon persuaded him out of this remorseless hahit, and induced 
him to stay now and then at private houses.* 

Yet it should seem that he continued to prefer the inde- 
pendence and security from recognition which he could enjoy 
only at an inn. He loved to he treated in a carelessly friendly 
manner ; but the hangers-on and the polite Athenians of the 
city would make a lion of him in spite of all he could do. 
This he abhorred, and rebelled against. On this point the 
Rev. Mr. Harris writes : 

"One stwking trait of Dr. Alexander was his utter detestation of 
being lionized. He hated to be visited by or introdnced to people who 
came to stare at him as a literary cariosity. I remember, hearing my 
mother bantering him once in regard to this, and proposing to build a 
back stairway from the pulpit, by which he might avoid the liontzers, 
>vho lay in wait for liim at the foot of the pulpit stairs. I have heard 
many amasing anecdotes of how he sometimes avoided and sometimes 
repelled these Leo Hunters.'' 

There are many of these stories in currency, some of which 
are true and others, no doubt, false. Dr. Alexander hated to 
be stopped on his way out of church, and if the dreaded chalice 
of flattery were unwarily commended to his lips at such mo- 
ments, he would dash it from him as if it had been the poison 
of asps, and sometimes say hard things to the person who ad- 
ministered it. 

* " The truth is," writes the late Dr. Joseph H. Jones, one of his best friends, 
"I cannot possibly call to mind much concerning that extraordinary scholar, 
preacher, and critic, companion and friend, that reads well eiough to be 
printed. I really saw less of Dr. Addison Alexander and knew less than is 
commonly supposed. He was so retiring in his tastes, preferring the secluaon 
of a hotel to the parlour of a private family, that he would not bo my guest 
very often, much as I desired it. I believe that one of his last letters was 
written to me requesting me to take his place in the chapel on Sunday. I can- 
not find it ; much to my regret. My brother. Judge Jones, was then at the 
point of death, and I could not go. He lived but two or three days after my 
reply; to which he responded, expressing lus regret and sympathy. The spirits 
of both were separated but a short time on their ascent." 
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Altbongh Philadelphia was the scene of most of his high- 
est efforts in the pulpit, he occasionally held large audiences 
enchained in other places. A very intelligent lady once asked 
me about a sermon she had heard him preach in Newark, and 
which she said affected her profoundly and in such a way that 
all the attendant circumstances were stamped upon her recol- 
lection. ' She remarked that it excited in her, and in a high 
degree, the sense of the sublime and the pathetic. It was, I 
think, the one on, ^' What I do thou knowest not now;'' or 
perhaps the one on, '^ CloUds and darkness ; '' or possibly the 
one on ^^ Lot's wife." My memory on this point is not clear. 

These effects were sometimes produced even upon a New 
York audience. A gentleman of that city has stated to me 
that he once heard Professor Addison Alexander in Duane 
street preach the most eloquent and powerful discourse he had 
ever listened to from any man. It was from the text which 
marks one of his most noted sermons : ^' The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit : a broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise." 

But the most extraordinary evidence on this head is con- 
tained in the subjoined account, by the Rev. Dr. Charles A 
Read, of Richmond, formerly of the Pearl Street Church, New 
York. A man who could thus bind the soul of a sceptical 
newspaper reporter must have certainly possessed the trae 
afflatus of the orator : 

" Some twenty-five years ago, daring my ministry in New York, 
Dr. Addison Alexander delivered a disoonrse, by special invitation, at 
tbo anniversary of the New York Bible Society, in the old Broadway 
Tabernacle, near the corner of Broadway and Pearl street. That spa- 
cious edifice, which had been converted from a theatre to a house of 
worship, was densely filled ; and I well remember the pecnliar solem- 
nity of the occasion, from the commencement to the close of the exer- 
oisea About that time the custom of reporting tertnons^ in some of 
the secular papers of largest circulation, was quite common ; and in that 
edifice the professional reporters were accommodated with seats and 
tables immediately before the pulpit, on occasions of special interest. 
Among th^e was one whom I had known as an expert in his profes- 
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sioD, serying in the interest of one of the least religloiCs and most 
widely circulated of the secular papers of the land, himself making no 
pretension to religion. 

"Seated at hia table, with paper and pencil before him, he awaited 
his task, taking no interest apparently in the introdactory devotional 
services, which were peculiarly solemn and impressive. My position 
afforded a full view of the preacher and the reporter. Dr. Alexander 
announced his text as from 2 Tim. ii. 9, which the reporter noted down, 
Bnd paused. In clear tones of sweet simplicity, the text — ^ The Word 
OP God is not bound' — reached every part of the house, and seamed 
to fall as with a holy spell upon every ear. The reporter's vocation 
there was forgotten ; he was * hound ' by the preacher, as he unfolded 
the sentiment of the text; and never a word more did he write save 
the chapter and verse of the text 

"The sermon impressed the vast congregation profoundly; not 
only by its evangelical spirit and chaste power of thought and diction, 
but by the unmistakable profound conviction of the importance of the 
tbeme on the part of Uie preacher, and the holy unction which was 
upon him and which was breathed through him upon the assembly. I 
will not attempt to give a sketch of the sermon ; it is among his pub- 
lished discourses : simple, earnest, thorough in unpretending scholar- 
sbip, and true to the high purposes of the ministry of the gospel, as well 
as fitted to the occasion. I am carried back when I read or hear that 
sentence — 'The Wobd op God is not bounb' — to that Sabbath 
even'mg in the 'Broadway tabernacle; ' the speaker's tones are repro- 
duced, and the spirit in which he delivered that message comes over 
me with fresh power. 

"At the close of the service the reporter came hurriedly to the place 
where I was standing, and, taking me by the arm, said, ' Do you know 
Br. Alexander? — I wish an introduction — I came here to report 
his sermon for our morning issue, but have been too much ab- 
sorbed to take a single note of it; if he will entrust mo with his 
manuscript it shall be published entire.' The introduction followed, 
and the complimentary solicitation was with characteristic modesty 
declined. 

"Dr. Alexander was as separate from the class of * sensation preach- 
^<' in style and aim, as he was superior to them in spirit and qualifica- 
tions; but his was a power of intellect, an elevation of purpose, and a 
simple holy charm — as impressed upon my affectionate memory of 
him — which was adapted to arrest and transfix the attention of sancti- 
fied i^nd unsanctified minds." 

28 
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Among the sermons preiclied by Hr. Alexander were some 
vbich were eoosidercd, I am told, of "snuh saperl&tive 
meni," that be would not nnfreqnently be requested to repeat 
them, for the sT*(ific3tion of those who had not heard them; 
snd in more titan one instance the writer whose memoranda I 
am DOW osing* itas known of his refusing sach requests; es- 
pecially where they were accompanied by compltmentary re- 
marks: 

" I can recall.'' he n^&i " an incident which exemplifies bU averslco 
to flatterr and hb dUlika to di^ph^; while at the samo time it indi- 
cates hb i«ndemp!s of conscience and his kindliness of feeling- 

''DnriDg- a vacaner in the |>astorate of an important chnrcb, he, 
with others, was occasional! j ioTited to enpply tJio pulpit. On one of 
these occasions an officer of the charch w^ted npon bim and obtained 
a promise to pirach on a given Sanday, and at the same time to bocone 
bis fuest. Before leaiing, the gentleman added, ' Dr. Alexaodcr, i 
hare heard mnch of a great sermon of yoars on 'Remember !»(> 
wife;' I want jon to preat^b it to oar people.' 'I shall not do it! sir,' 
was his curt and only reply ; and, somewhat chop-fkllen, that his tt'.- 
tery had not ' taken,' the gentleman took hia leave. At the time «>»' 
place appointed Dr. A. made his appearance. Nothing was said'InriDS 
the evening aboat the sermons to be preached the next day : bat if^ 
hb host had nslierod Kim to his bedroom, and Just as he was about tt> 

bid him good-night, tite Doctor said in a quiet way, ' Mr. , J*"" 

mentioned a particnt.ir sermon which yon shonld like me to preacb. I 
have brought it, sir ; ' and ho did preach it on the following day. -^ 
well as if lie bad bimself disclosed the processes of his mind can thoM 
who knew the man nnderstand both hia refusal and his consent ta 
preacb the disconrse referred to. His taste and finer feelings reToltal 
at the flattery bestowed on his 'great sermon.' He shrank from tht 
prospect of preaching before a congregation in which, for days, it h*^ 
beentmmpetedthathewBS to preacb a 'great sermon.' And yet,iAer 
reflecting upon the cnrtness of his refusal, be doubtless felt sorry «t 
having wounded the feeling of a well-meaning, though not overJrfi- 
c^iti; iiiiiii, mil iiNigiianimously resolved to make the best rcparalion in ■ 

lie tlma soinptimes repelled persons of rare delicacy, who 
■ Dr. Jones, of Bridgcton, 
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at sabseqneDt interviews won greatly upon his regards, as 
well as some who were already hb friends. 

The reminiscences of Dr. McGill relative to this point and 
this very period are exactly in place here. H^ writes : 

" The first time I ever saw Dr. J. Addison Alexander, he was in the 
palpit of the Tenth Presbyterian Obnrch of Philadelphia (Dr. Board- 
man's), where he was regularly supplying the congregation in the ah- 
Bence of the pastor, who had gone to Europe for the reinvigoration of 
hia health. 

"It was lor the afternoon of a warm summer Sabbath [of 1847]. 
Bat the church was crowded to overflowing. I had preached in the 
moiDing for my friend Dr. Willis Lord, of the Seventh Church, and 
was languid and uncomfortable in the crowd, so much so as to feci sare 
that none but a powerful preacher could interest and impress me in the 
service." 

The manner of the speaker in beginning the services was 
not attractive, and did not altogether prepossess one, on ac- 
count of a rather hnrried movement and the minister's appa- 
rent carelessness in reading the Scriptures. 

"And the opening prayer itself though rich and fluent, abundantly 
indicating both the gift and the grace of prayer; was so condensed and 
rapid in the transitions, that I was forcibly reminded of John Fuster^s 
criticism on Bobert Hall in this particular — that he had too much 
enumeratioD, and advanced so rapidly os not to afford time enough to 
kindle the fervour of devotion at any one confession or petition." 

.Notwithstanding this, the eflTect of the preparatory exer- 
cises was on the whole good ; as it leil the hearer in readiness 
" to appreciate any message God would send by such lips, 
^^7) glowing, and accustomed, however fast and impatient 
to the ears of a stranger." 

The text was Psalm xcvii. 2 : '^ Clouds and darkness are 
round about him ; rijghteousness and judgment are the habita- 
tion of his throne," which is one of his great sermons that has 
never been printed. 

^ Without the slightest appearance of ambition to impress himself 
on his audience, and with a total absenc3 of the sensational in the 
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stnictare, diction, and manner of delivery, every ear was engroaaed&nd 
every mind carried captive by the massive grandenr of that aermoiL 
It was characteristic of the man ; perfectly natural, earnest, and irre- 
sistible in logic md eloquence." 

The writer adds his testimoDy to the fact that he was then 
probably at the height of his popularity as a preacher; and 



" Was JQst opening his eyes to the discovery that he was a 
fiftvonrite in the pulpit This was more than he conld bear, apparently. 
Unlike many others, when they begin to realize the admiration of th« 
public gaze, instead of putting on the arts which seek to snatain id 
increase it, he seemed to renounce the art of oratory from that time, 
as much as it conld be done consistently with the rights of troth and 
the ordinary dictates of good taste." 

The disdain of art was manifest, he says, eren at 'that time, 
and coDtinued to the end of his life. The writer believes that 
Dr. Addison Alexander resolately resigned what he migw 
have reached and held, " the character of the most mighty 
preacher as well as scholar on our continent." "I never kne^ 
any man," he continues, "so little covetous of fame and favour 
among men. If he could have preached on without being 
made aware that he was followed by the admiring crowd, be 
would now be written with Whitefield, Davies, and 3Iason, 
among the names which adorn the American pulpit with tbe 
greatest achievements of Christian eloquence." 

"This recoiling sensibility descended from the pulpit with hinit an 
led him to pass by the multitude of his impressed and profited hearer 
with indifference of manner which repelled them, exciting feelings o 
disappointment and even irritation at times. Standing at the door, ofl 
the occasion referred to, and awaiting his tardy retirement from tn 
church, that I might obtain an introduction to him, and an oppor*"^^ 
to express tbe gratification and debt I felt for his discourse, he receive^ 
me curtly and coldly, so as to seal mj lips effectually and render i 
quite impossible, if I had been so disposed, to offer him tbe slight 
incense of either gratitude or compliment." 

He could not forget the sermon, however, and rarely h*^ *^^ 
discourse he ever heard from him fiaded from bis recoUeclJ^''- 
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''Earnest power, and profound sensibility, the pertinence and di- 
rectness of every thought, and eyery illastration, and withal that per- 
fect roasterj of the instrament, langnage, in which no man has eyer 
excelled him, made him the most attractive to me of all preachers, and 
has left upon mo impressions never to be effaced. Perhaps the exegetio 
overflow of his mind and its peculiar fondness for running parallel 
with the sacred text, to note every sense it bears, expressed or implied, 
abated the synthetic power, with which unity of expression is made in 
preaching. Perhaps, also, exegesis formed too large a proportion in 
his discourses often for the popular taste, especially in the later period 
of his life. But he was never insipid or prosy — never without emo- 
tion and imagination, enough to impress any attentive hearer with in- 
strocdou and delight." 

This disposition to check every approach of flattery or 
even honest praise worked in him to the end. 

At no hoase in Philadelphia was Mr. Alexander more cor- 
dially received than at Dr. Harris's, and there were few places 
he ever visited, where he felt more delightfully at home, 
or where there were more persons for whom he felt a special 
kindness. 

" My mother," continnes Mr. Harris, '* recalled one incident, exhib- 
iting a trait of Dr. Addison's character, which I do not think the world 
at large generally understood, viz., an unconquerable disposition at times 
to mihdraw into kinuel/t during which seasons he felt himself to be 
nnoompanionable. It was from coming in contact with him in these* 
cloister periods, that many thought him unapproachable and brusque. 
Ton know it was his habit to come to my father's (during the ' Board- 
man period '}, on Saturday to dinner, and to remain until Monday; Sat- 
iirday afternoon being generally spent in some excursion with my father, 
from which, by the way, they generally returned in high spirits, and 
foil of anecdote and hadirutge in regard to their adventures. One Sat- 
urday, he did not make his appearance, and on my mother's enquiring 
the cause, the next day at church, he replied that he had 'felt cross,' 
and did not think himself good company, and therefore had gone to a 
hotel My mother told him he must not do so again ; that his room was 
always ready for him ; and if he did not feel companionable, he might 
Bhut himself up there as in his own study, and we should understand 
the reason. He always came after that, but I do not knpw that he 
ever made use of the privilege of secluding himself. Probably the true 
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genial nature of the man was nowhere, oat of his own home-circle, 
more clearly manifested than at our hoase. I hare known him tat and 
gossip— yes, gossip — with my mother by the hour, in regard to per- 
sons who had been her contemporaries, and whom he knew throo^ 
his father; while, as I before renuirked, he Joked with my &ther, in 
almost boyish fashion." 

I give here a graphic sketch of him, by the hand of one 
of his pupils.* 

** Every enthusiastic student, probably, has his ' hero-worship ; ' wd 
daring my stadent-life at Princeton, the object of my most reverent 
homage was Da. Addison Alexandkb. To this honr, I love to cherish 
oven the slightest recollection of him, and he still appears by &r ^ 
most remarkable man with whom I have ever come into intimate con- 
tact The world saw him afar off; to those who came the nighesi he 
seemed the greatest. To the churches of America, Addison Alexander 
was chiefly known as the profound Hebraist, and the erudite commen- 
tator. To thousands in the Middle SUtes, he was known as one of the 
foremost preachers of the age. To the privileged few, who were wont 
to meet him at the hearthstone, he was one of the most brilliaat m 
suggestive of converserts, and one of the most warm-hearted of friends. 
Two evenings, in which I listened to him as a converser and ss s 
preacher, are so vivid in my memory that I cannot refrain froni 
sketching them. 

" But few knew Professor Alexander at the fireside ; for, fro*" 
•early boyhood, he was a recluse from promiscuous society. When » 
lad, he preferred to stretch himself on the carpet, with his book, while 
his school-fellows were busy with their top or their kite. This modew 
shyness rather grew than diminished. He is the only man I ever kne*" 
to whom popularity was a positive annoyance. 

" One of the first evenings I ever spent with him, was during n^^ 
residence in the * Breckinridge House,' opposite the Lenox Librsry* 
I foand him with the notes of his' Isaiah before him; and as he was 
wearied with writing in a standing posture at an upright desk, be was 
ready for a chair and a chat. At that time, his full, rosy cheeks be- 
tokened exuberant health, . His square, intellectual head (which ^^ 
students, looking at him from the church-galleries, used to say * looked 
like Napoleon's'), would have arrested attention anywhere by its jobs- 

» " Two Evenings with Professor Alexander.'' By Rev. T. L. Cuylcr, VJ>' 
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siveness. The plaintive, melodious voice, the oocasional playful smile, 
and the singular movement of his eyelid, all the Seminary students of 
that day will recall in a moment. 

^* Two hours of tiiat never-to-he-forgotten winter evening rapidly ran 
away under his hrilliant and vivacious talk. His reminiscences of the 
German Universities, of an amusing journey with a Popish hishop in 
Italy, and of continental scholars, were mingled with the criticisms of 
new hooka, and of the latest caricatures in Punch. ' The charm to me, 
in Punchy' said lie, ' is, that I always feel that its writers are aU men 
who are equal to greater thingg.^ No man enjoyed genuine wit more 
than Professor Alexander; for his own humour was inexhaustihle. 
Sometimes it found vent through the pages of the Princeton Review, 
at the expense of poor ' Calvin Golton,' and of the Oxford Tractarians. 
Sometimes it spent itself in a series of unique little newspapers, exe- 
cuted with his own pen, for the diversion of Dr. Hodge^s children. 
One of these mirth-moving papers, in the style of Thomas Hood, lies 
before us this morning. It is called ^ The Ridge Recorder^ printed at 
Breckin-Ridge.' It contains, among other things, a ludicrous account 
a ^ terrible ^9*0 that broke out to-day in the Kisterbock stove ; * and an 
advertisement of a * Seminary for Chickens,' in the back-yard, where 
*' Professor Chanticleer ' taught erowing^ and ' Peter Pullet ' was the 
* Clerk of the Faculty.' With such pleasant recreations did his great 
intellect refresh itself while producing his magnificent work on Isaiah, 
" Of that ^ork, he showed me some of the manuscripts. They 
were written in a round * back-hand,' with remarkable legibility. Pro- 
fessor Alexander, with his characteristic dislike of self-repetition, some- 
times relieved the drudgery of the pen by altering his penmanship. 
Some of tbe rough drafts of his Commentary were even written in a 
circle over huge sheets of paper. He once told me that, to avoid the 
tedium of the recitation-room, he never taught two consecutive classes 
by tbe same method entirely; nor did he call the roll two days in ex- 
ftctly the same order. This love of variety he carried into the prepara- 
tion of his discourses ; for we cannot now recall any two that were 
constructed on the same model. 

" We have said that he lived a life of studious seclusion. But when 
be travelled, he had an eye and an ear for everything. His brother 
Jauss was not a more observing and entertaining companion. If a 
Boswell had always been within hearing, he might have preserved a 
volume of acute and racy observations. Sitting once beside Professor 
Alexander, in the Senate-Chamber at Washington, ho whispered to 
^e, ^ Just notice how the presiding officer puts all the bills promptly 
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to vote, on the presnmption that all the speakmg is to be avoided, if 
possible. If he were the Moderator of oor General Assembly^ be toqU 
saj, ' has an^ brother anj remarks to offer? ' 

*^ A more fertile mind was neyer ^ven to the American pnlpit. No 
man ever saw the bottom of that profound, teeming, inexhaustible in- 
tellect. His memory was Herculean. From a single reading, be could 
commit a whole discourse; and he has been known to repeat a whole 
class-roll in alphabetical order, although the roll had been called but 
once in his hearing. Within a few years, the world has lost tiro great 
storehouses of knowledge : one was the memory of Lord Macaday, 
the other was the memory of Dr. Addison Alexander. Eacb of these 
extraordinary men spent those hours in acquiring new thoughts, which 
men of feebler memories waste in fruitless attempts to recall those 
things that are wholly forgotten. 

^* The second evening, which now comes before me, was passed, not 
beside Dr. Alexander at the fireside, but before him in the pulpit. It 
was during that winter of 1847 when he supplied the pulpit of the Rer. 
Dr. Boardman, then travelling in Europe. All Philadelphia flocked to 
hear him. The most distinguished lawyers of that city were glad to find 
seats in the aisles, or a standing-place in the crowded vestibule. It 
was during that season that he delivered nearly all of his most celebrated 
and powerful discourses. Among them were his sermons on * The 
Faithful Saying,' ' the Broken and Oontrite Heart,' 'Awake, thou that 
81eepeBt,' ^ It doth not yet appear what we shall be,' and 'Bemember 
Lot's wife.' The first-mentioned of these was the most perfect ; * but the 

* This Bcrmou, as delivered the following year iu New York, made a deep 
impression on the mind of a son of bis old preceptor. Dr. Baiid. Prof. Heoiy 
U. Baird, of the University of the City of New York, writes as follows : 

" Br. Alexander s name was one I often heard in the home of my child- 
hood : for he was a favourite pupil of my father tn the Academy which, for 
soreral years after his graduation from the Seminary, he taught in Princeton ; 
and he frequently referred with warm interest to the early indications of that 
remarkable grasp of intellect which afterwards made him eminent both as a 
philologist and as a theologian. 

'* My earliest recollections of Dr. Addison Alexander are connected with a 
sermon he preached in the Mercer Street Presbyterian Church in the City of 
New York, on the dth of February, 1848. It was one of a series of discourses 
by ministers of promise in several religious denominations. Bishop Janes of 
the liethodist Episcopal Church, and the Rev. Drs. Adams, Cox, and Tyng, 
being among the number. The text was one of those salient passages of the 
Now Testament, on wldch, if I am not mistaken. Dr. Alexander was fond of 
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last one was the most popular. The impressions produced by the match- 
less discourses of that series can never be effaced. Finer displays of 
ooncinnate exegesis, of bold imaginative flights, of soul-moving appeals, 
of rich, strong, arousing presentation of Oalvary and Christ, the Pres- 
byterian pulpit of our day has not heard. His manner, at that period 
of his life, was exceedingly animated. He was in his splendid prime. 
His Toice often swelled into a volume that rolled through the lobbies 
of the church, and reached to the passers-by in the street. In pathetic 
passages, that same voice had the plaintive melody of a lute. The 
rising inflection with which he was wont to close his sentences will at 
once occur to many of my readers. This peculiarity was sometimes 
insensibly imitated by the Seminary students, who betrayed thus their 
Princeton origin by this rising AddUonian inflection. Well would it 
be, if all the superb attributes of Professor Alexander's ministrations 
could be transferred to every pulpit in the land I On the evening of 
which we write, his theme was *■ The Broken Heart.' That whole 
marvellous discourse, with its pictures of the scenes * behind the veil ' 
where the sacrifices were being offered ; with its wailing outcry of con- 
trite spirits ; with its melting exhibitions of the soul's penitence and 
the Saviour's love ; all moved before us like one of the inspired pano- 
ramas of the Apocalypse. When the sermon was over, a clergyman 
whispered to me, *• No such preaching as that has been heard Vrnce the 
days of Dr. Mason.' 

"' It is a thought — oh, how sorrowful to me now I — that the voice 
wMch so melted into the hearts of dying men, and rose so lovingly into 
the ear of Jesus, has been stilled forever on our earth. As I take down 
the volumes of his printed discourses, and read them over, I can hear 
that bewitching voice again, and see him once more, as he stood in his 
fullest inspiration before the hushed and listening assemblies. I hear 

taking his stand, rather than upon others of inferior importance or of disputed 
interpretation. It was that epitome of the Gospel, 1 Tim. i 15: 'This is a 
futhful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners, of whom I am chief.' It made a deep impresrion on my 
mind ; so simple was its arrangement, so exhaustive its elucidation of the im- 
port of every word, so rich and appropriate the imagery that was introduced 
to iOastrate it. I have often wished to hear or to read it again, and I regret 
that it could not have found a place among the collected sermons published 
a few years ago.' 

The history of this sermon, from its inception in the mind of its author to 
the partial disintegration in the HS. would be a remarkable one. It was not 
inserted among the printed discourses merely because it was in tatters. 

28* 
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again those yehement i^pealfl^ Uioae frequent reiterations of the tait^ 
and those long-soatained passages^ that swept onward so saperblj to 
their climax. All this is now hat a fond nnfading memory. 

'^ The engraving of his face, as it looked in mddj and striking besaty, 
hangs before me. Ois books stand beside me. As I write these poor 
words of affectionate tribute to mj spiritoal benefiactor, I look towards 
mj little librarj, and see two fatal gaps. And I ask myself who will 
finish jonder magnificent Hbtory, nnoe Macanlaj^s hand has 'forgot its 
caiming ? * Who will complete yonder affluent and soggestire Gomme&- 
taries, since Addison ALszAimn has passed from the stadies of earth, 
into the clearer light and loftier knowledge of the heavenly woxldf " 




CHAPTER XXin. 

Db. ALEXAin>£B was now on one of his summer excursions. 
The only trace of him I have, outside of his own correspon- 
dence, is in a letter of his brother, of the 28th of July ; he 
writes thus from New York : " Addison is here, on his way 
to orate at East Windsor." * The journeys he took to New 
England always pleased him; as the neatnesB and enterprise of 
the inhabitants, and the beauty of the country, like the same 
phenomena beyond the seas, were a refreshing change to him 
after hard study. His pleasure when at the South, was in the 
mountain scenery of certain latitudes, and the frank and en- 
gaging manners of the people. He was preeminently a citizen 
of the world in these matters, and not wedded to any geogra- 
phical zone, or any particular degree of temperature. He 
loved agreeable towns, fine landscapes, and intellectual, -cor- 
dial friends wherever he found them. 

The Rev. Dr. William Henry Ruffner writes that in 1848 
he went to Princeton to be licensed, and during that visit saw 
"Dr. Addison" at his father^s, in company with several minis- 
ters of Presbytery, " with whom," he says, " as well as with 
myself he conversed with genial piquancy." This surprised 
and charmed him, as he had never before approached him in 
one of these bright moods, and he says, ^^I felt nearer to him 
afterwards." 

There are many whose impressions of Dr. Addison Alexan- 
der have been derived.from momentary or occasional glimpses, 
and who have thus totally misconceived his large and fervent 
nature. Tyndall says, there were times when the " silken ad- 

• Fam. Let., Vol. II., p. 86. 
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jectrress"* delicale and tender, ooald not be applied to Fara* 
diT ; xhxi he Lad a fior heart, as well as a humble mind. 
TLk. vhb Lis true nobleness and simplicity, showed, he thinks, 
Lis erc^tness. and was one caose of his fascination. All this 
is trae as reg:irds the Princeton commentator.* 

The foil -'wing letter to his brother is one of singnlar interest. 
In h he nrpes him to carry oat the idea of " a popular theology," 
whivh the elder brother had confessed to be needed. " Only 
think,^ he says« **of being the popular and juvenile Turretin ! " 
If he will nc»t do this, he must do something. He may elect 
Wtween a popular Church History and a Life of Christ. The 
Touncrer brother had too many irons in the fire already, and 
wanted to get nd of some of them, and was perplexed with 
doubts about certain points connected with the Gospel story, 
and would be rejoiced if his brother would take the thing off 
his hands. He had found the writing of his Isaiah, on the 
oiher hand, *'a real solace for annoyances.'' The reader will 
be likely to consider this a strange anodyne. 

^^Pbdtcbiox, October 4tli, 1848. 
^'Dejls Jaxes: 

*' Ever since you spoke of a popular theology, I have felt convinced 
that yon ought to undertake it. The plea of incompetency, strikes me 
only as a i^dectlon on myself and others for attempting anything. 
Only think of being the popnlar and jnyenile Tarretin I If yon will not 
do tliis, do something else. 1 have an Idea to suggest. My recent 

* ** Ton cukDot resolre a powerful natare into these elements [sfreetness vm! 
geatleness], and Fandaj^s character would bare been less admirable tban it 
was» had it not embraced forces and tendencies to which the silken adjectires, 
'gentle' and* tender* would by no means apply. Underneath his sweetness 
and gentleness^ was the heat of a Tolcana He was a man of excitable and fiery 
nature; but through high self-discipline he had converted the fire into a cen- 
tral glow and moUre-powcr of life, instead of permittmg it to waste itself in 
unless passion. •He that is slow to anger,' saith the sage, 'is greater than 
the mighty, and he that ruleth his own spirit than he that takes a city.' Fwi- 
day was not slow to anger, but he completely ruled his own spirit, and thus, 
though he took no cities, he captirated all hearts,"— Faraday as a DiscoTCier. 
By Jobn TyndaU. Appleton & Co., 1868, p, 87. 
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stodies hmve suggested seTeral plans of books, which I should like to 
execute. Some of these lie chiefly in my own peculiar line of oriental- 
ism, etc. others are equally, if not more, in yours. Any one of these 
projects would be occupation enough. Their number and Tariety dis- 
tracts me. If I could be forestalled in some of them, I could execute 
the others all the better. From this perplexity, you can relieve 
me. You may choose between the Life of Christ and the popular 
Church History. If you will t<ake both oflT my hands, tant mUux. 
But what I want is, a definite release from one or more of my literary 
TOWS. I have no misgiving as to the demand or the success. The 
Chnrch History would require more laborious preparation. If you will 
take the Life of Christ, I will place all my collections and notes at your 
disposal, f. e. after finishing my present course. This offer is not a 
generous one, because I find my views as to the Life of Christ still 
vague and problematical. I do not feel a drawing to its execution as I do 
to that of other plans. I sincerely think that yon are peculiarly qual- 
ified for this specific task. There is one advantage for a heavy job like 
tills, which I think you would appreciate : I found Isaiah, heavy bur- 
den as it was, a real solace for annoyances. Please to receive this as a 
practical and horvdrfide proposition. Your acceptance of it may ma- 
terially modify my course of study." 

Another letter to the same brother refers to an article in 
the Repertory, the quarterly list in the same, Dr. Green's call 
to the Central Church, the History Professorship, Hegel, and 
his own book on the Acts : 

" Pbikokton, 14th, 1848. 

"B. D. B.:* 

'' Finding that you had not corrected the last part of your article, I 
was obliged to exercise my own discretion as to the questionable pas- 
sage by leaving out the German words. Dr. Hodge has consented to 
abolish the short notices, provided we will publish a quarterly list of 
new j>ublications. Hy idea of the quarterly list is to give the complete 
title, place of publication, publisher, form, size, dec. as we do at the 
beginning of an article ; and to make it so far select that it may be 
something of an honour to appear there. As to classification, I am 
doubtfuL I wish yon would begin to take notes for this purpose. I 

* K D. B., in the Addisonian dialect, stands for Reverend and dear Brother. 
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see no need of confining it to American books. W. H. Green is called 
to the Central Ohnrch [of Philadelphia] ; if he goes, I shall immedi- 
ately resume the Hebrew, and thus have everything in itatu quo when 
the Assembly meets. If^ without recommendation or solicitation, they 
appoint me History Professor, I shall be satisfied of my vocation. If 
they do not, I shall be more content than ever with my old employment 
" I have not had time to begin Hegel till within a few days. What 
surprises me is that the metaphysical parts do not strike me as absnrd 
or nnintelligible, bnt rather as the presentation of old thoughts under 
new and strange names. His whole idea of Freedom is to me aston- 
ishing. The word always looks to me like a typographical error. 
What I have read of the historical matter pleases me much. I am now 
in the fifth chapter of the book upon the Acts." 

In the aatamn of 1848, the failing health of the venerable 
Dr. Cuyler, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Charch, Phila- 
delphia, admonished his people that be most have assistance, 
and they applied to Dr. Addison Alexander ; who after some 
hesitation consented to supply the pulpit a part of each Sab- 
bath. He commenced his labours early in November and 
preached every Sabbath morning for about six months, with 
great acceptance, although not to the same crowds that 
greeted him the year before in the Tenth Church. 

In the beginning of this year, he commenced the Commen- 
tary upon the Book of Psalms, as suggested in the preceding 
letter; but the work did not appear until the year following. 
In the subjoined letter to his brother James, he predicts that 
event, and eulogizes Hengstenberg, whose line of exposition 
he strictly adhered to in the main : 

" Feb. 2Sd, 1849. 
^'Hy deab Bbotheb: 

''Baker & Scribner have sent me specimens of type, paper, d^., for 
my Book of Psalms. Having yielded my own preference for the octavo 
form to the judgment of the trade, I find it hard to choose between 
the different duodecimos ; if you will do it for me it will be a real 
service. I have therefore directed them to let you see the samples, 
and be governed by your judgment I shall not have room for much 
quotation. Hy plan is to convey to the English reader, in the shortest 
space, the true sense, as determined by the best and latest exegesis. 
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This I do, when it is possible, by mere translation ; if not, by para« 
phrase ; if more is wanted, by brief comment. If I merely broaght the 
sabstance and results <S( Hengstenberg^s book within the English read- 
er's reach, I should think it an invalaable gift. After mnch tiionght 
I baye again resolved to leave the ^practiqne part' to other hands. I 
would rather do one thing well tban two things badly. 

"Ever yours, 

In the following letter he reveals more fully his views and 
feelings respecting the proposed step of transferring him to the 
chair of Church History, made vacant by the resignation of 
Dr. MiUcr : 

"Pbisckton, April 10th, 1849. 
^^Dkab James: 

"1 have hitherto abstained from boring you with letters on the 
Seminary question, and I break my silence now only because the affair 
has reached a point at which your assistance may be necessary. When 
my transfer was first thought of, four years ago, I was employed al- 
most entirely in teaching Hebrew and writing on Isaiah. The former 
has become, from constant repetition, a mechanical employment; and 
the other, having been prescribed to me, was still more distasteful. 
The prospect of any change was therefore pleasant ; and the proposition 
had the good effect of forcing me to finish a task which I now look 
back upon with more astonishment than admiration. But in doing 
this, a new field opened to my view ; and I acquired some skill, as I 
supposed, in tilling it. The consequence was, that I never felt more 
inclination to Biblical studies than I did when I got through this tre- 
mendous Job. Another effect of the new project was, that I acquired 
the habit of lecturing, and making my instructions more intellectual. 
They were stiU, however, purely Biblical ; and as I found that this de- 
partment would afford ample scope for my highest powers and my best 
resources, I naturally felt less and less desire to undertake a new work 
which, in order to be well done, should have been begxm much earlier, 
&Qd which would require me to leave the terra firma of inspired truth 
for the mud and sand of patristical learning, as well as to exchange 
^rect original investigation for the study of second-hand authorities 
&Qd diluted compilations. This change of feeling was confirmed by 
l^r. Spring's protestation, in the spring of 1846 ; and has been growing 
stronger ever since. Dr. Hodge's views of the relative importance of 
Church History I think exaggerated ; and I doubt very much whether 
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it has been as heartily assented to as he ima^nes. Still, I cannot draw- 
back if the Charch insists upon mj going forward ; and I have, this 
day, come to this oondosion with the Doctor.- He consents that I 
shall state officially to the Directors, when they meet in May, and 
through them to the Assembly, that I not only do not wish the change, 
bat, as a ihatter of personal choice, shoold greatly prefer to remain 
where I am ; and that if this statement puts an end to the affidr, it 
shall be finally abandoned. I consent, on my part, to make no resist- 
ance, if the Boaid, notwithstanding this disdosare of my wishes^ still 
persists in recommending my translation^ and the General Assembly 
acts accordingly. Indeed, I shoold regard this as a clear Providential 
call to the new station ; but only in the case of its being given with a 
full knowledge of my private inclinations. Now, in order to secure 
this indispensable condition, it is highly important that the Directors 
shoold, as far as possible, be made to see the true state of the case be- 
fore they meet in May ; and as yon seem to be placed in a fooos of m- 
moors and negotiations on the subject, yoo can materially aid me by 
letting others know this fact — that I have no wish for a change, and 
would unhesitatingly choose to remain in itatu quo. This I shoold like 
to be understood, not as a nolo episcopari, hot as an expression of my 
real sentiments. At the same time, I consider myself bound to let it 
be known that I shall not refuse the place, if forced upon me after alL 
With this accompanying qualification I have no objection to the strong- 
est and most explicit statement of my preference for my present place. 
To whom, when, and how this communication shall be made, I leave 
to your discretion ; only expressing my deliberate preference of oral to 
graphic promulgation. I am the more dbposed to let all this be known, 
because I have strong reasons for believing that some of your best 
friends have come into this project on the supposition that I am not 
satbfied with my position and desire to change it I do not wish you 
to step out of your way an inch to make this publication ; but only to 
remove any iig unction of reserve or secrecy to which you may feel 
yourself subjected in this matter.* 

" Yours, 

**J. A. A.« 

* Under the date of April IStli, Dr. Archibald Alexander writes to his son 
James : ^ The removal of Addison from his professorship to another, never 
stmck me favourably. To be sure, he had spent time enough in teaching the 
elements of Hebrew; but he has it in his power to comprehend inbis coaise 
whatever relates to the Bible, and he is now convinced that he had better stay 
where he is, and let Dr. Miller have an adjunct." He gives it as his jadgment 
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The transfer which he feared was not made at this time, 
as his brother, the Rev. James W. Alexander, D. D. was ap- 
pointed to the chair. 

Daring the winter of 1849-1850, he was closely occupied in 
lecturing to his classes on the Psalms, the Gospels, the Acts, 
Biblical Criticism, and the Prophecies. In the month of June 
lie went to New York : where he remained daring the vacation 
writing his Commentary on the Psalms. 

On the 26th of May, a telegraphic dispatch informed Dr. 
James Alexander that he was that day elected by the General 
Assembly at Pittsburg to succeed Dr. Miller. And on Sunday, 
June th^ lOth, at the close of service in the morning, he an- 
nounced to his congregation that he must leave them. There 
was much weeping. Pastor and people were both greatly 
overcome. Soon after, he removed to Princeton. On the 20th 
of June, I find that the younger brother was moving into his 
chambers in the Seminary building. His restlessness as re- 
garded his rooms could not be quieted. 

Dr. James Alexander refers to this change in a letter to 
Dr. Hall. He could not comprehend his brother's feelings 
that urged him to these ceaseless revolutions : ^' Addison (pro 
more) has moved again, and has chambers in the Seminary, 
lowest floor, front, next to Dr. Hodge's."* He was himself 
* moving in' from New York. He went first to his father's, 
where he remained for six weeks, during the time the house 
was undergoing repairs. It was in the room at the northwest 
comer of the Seminary that the younger brother was now 
piling up the sheets of his book on the Psalms. His window 
looked out on the green lawn or campus, and beyond the trees 
and fence upon the street, and beyond that the secluded but 
exquisitely lovely grounds of Mr. Thomson. During a part 

that the comparatiye importance of the chair of Ecclesiastical History had been 
magnified beyond reason, and expresses a willingness to acquiesce in any ap- 
pointment the General Assembly should make. " We cannot tell/' he says, 
"beforehand, who would be a pleasant colleague.'' 

• Fam. Let., VoL II. p. 100. 
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of this time I vaa iaa prirMe popQ. He tss pimctaal, em- 
phatic, pei^pa a little impatieDt (bat always for good canse]; 
bat Dot bsrd to please. If a psndigm wu missed, be would 
take Qp the hook ab iiutio. He nude his private pnpils get t 
smill Latin prinm of ibe Greek laogoage by beart. He in- 
Ei^ed mnch on tbe essential impoitanre of writing as well u 
readiog a dead lango^e. He looked npon aM efforts od the 
part of American boys to tpeak I^tin, for instance, as Deari; 
hopeless. A mistake in an exercise seemed to grieve him. He 
vonld monm orer it as an indicatiMi of mental infinnitj. A 
perfect lesson seemed to exbilante him like champagne. He 
loved to recoont tbe Uttle exploits of fonner pupils. ■ It iMy 
seem incredible, bnt it is literaUy trae that while beanog 
these recitations, and carrying on these lirelf dtalogiie>i'>^ 
was commonly writing on bis Psalms. He bad few book be- 
fore bim, and I do not remember that I ever sair him rise to 
consnlt a lexicon, Hiat stage in hb progress had been passed. 
He was writing as fast as if he were writing a paragraph for 
a newspaper. I never saw bim copy anything, either fiw 
himself or others. Once be stopped short in his work, and 
showed me a letter which he had jnst received from a fi^^" 
in Philadelphia ; and remarked npon its difficult bat elegsD^ 
abbreviationB. He discoursed everything like looking off t"* 
book; but mixed a great deal of pleasantry with snch strictnret 
He nsed to point, when in New York, to a girl getting her 
lesson at a window, and descant npon the folly of getting 't 
t« that way; i. e. by a socccssioa of ocalar voyages over every- 
thing bnt the page that was lying open in her hands or la|% 
Yet sometimes be forgot himself^ and woald talk facetiou."); 
and charmingly abont the odd or pleasing characters of the 
place. He suffered me to talk to him as much as I pleased 
when he was writing, and when I was not ander obligation '" 
con my Owd task. It often occarred to me that his forthooming 
volume would necessarily be worthless; and that I sbonld b« 
in some sort to blame for the unexpected failure. The greater 
portion of the writing, however, was done in New York, i" 
the midst of the street cars and omnibuses, which Btimnlat^ 
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him as the sight of a lake or moantain has often stimulated a 
poet. 

His brother James, of coarse, was deeply interested in bis 
undertaking, though with others he would probably have pre- 
ferred a purely original exposition. The author changed his 
plan after getting through the first few Psalms, and his re- 
marks on the verses, which had been somewhat copious, became 
severely concise. As he advanced,«he receded more and more 
from the guidance of his friend and whilom master, Dr. Heng- 
stenberg. 

The first intimations of the book that were given to his 
life-long correspondent by the New York pastor are the fol- 
lowing, of March 19th: ** Addison is certainly printing on 
Psalms. I am glad of it, as no book is more needed." * The 
New York writer afterwards expresses himself in this fashion. 
The allusions to Foster, Hall, and his own brother, Addison, 
are of a striking character: "My taste increases for books 
which flow straight on, as from an inner source ; little erudi- 
tion, no quotation, no heads or divisions, growing, swelling, 
&c. : not the less because I am individually of the opposite 
sort, and tend to mince things up, and put them into patty- 
pans, with numbers. I got a shove for weeks from reading 
' Foster's Estimate of Robert Hall as a Preacher.' Don't fail to 
read it, especially what he says about Hall's faults. John Howe 
is the only Puritan writer of the sort I mean. Addison, in 
one or two of his best sermons, exemplifies my meaning." f 

In another letter he says : *^ Addison has saddled himself 
with a tremendous job in his book of Psalms, but his working 
power exceeds anything- 1 ever dreamt of" This was written 
in August,! ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ granted the energetic scribe was 
now at work in the city. When his toils were over, h*e would 
stroll about at random, sometimes in the fine streets and some- 
times in the queer and strange ones. He appeared to be in a 
^igh state of enjoyment, and took his usual pleasure in scan- 

* Fam. Let II. p. 94. f F>^™- ^^' ^' P* ^^- 
t Fanw Letlers, Vol IL p. 102. Auguat 28, 1849. 
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ning the features and gestures of men, women, and children, 
and in vainly trying to solve the problem of their past and 
future story. He loved to classify the people of a nation, or 
a town, by their looks and manners ; and to fix them still more 
accurately by noting their resemblance to others definitely 
known and vividly remembered. 

In the midst of these labours, he was invited to address the 
young men of the University of Virginia. 

" In 1849 and 1850," writes a friend,* " I tried by oorrespondenco to 
indace him to deliver one of the lectures in the University coarse on 
the ' Evidences,* bnt he declined ; on the ground that when he attempted 
^ anniversary eloquence ' or other oratorical specialties, he always made 
' egregions failures ; ' and when I persisted in my importnnitiea, he made 
me sorry that I had not accepted his first declinature I " 

He did not like to be importuned, and still less to ascend 
the platform ; or even to preach on a preannounced subject. 
I do not remember that he ever delivered a " popular lecture " 
in his life. He was really modest in his judgment as to his 
own fitness for such tasks, and had a fixed aversion to every- 
thing like self-obtrusion. It is not always easy to remove 
preconceptions, but there is certainly a tendency in what fol- 
lows, from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Leybum,f towards the 
obliteration of certain false ideas many continue to have of 
Dr. Alexander's usual ways and manners when in the society 
of gentlemen for whom he had a liking. Dr. Leybum writes : 

" After my leaving college, years passed before I agidn met the pro- 
fessor. Meanwhile he had not only gained wide renown as a teacher 
in the Theological Seminary and as an unsurpassed Biblical scholar, 
but also as a preacher. On my removal to Philadelphia, I found his 
praises as' a preacher on everybody's lips ; and to my great gratifica- 
tion, he soon after came down to the city to supply the pulpit of the 
North Church one Sabbath. He was domiciled during this visit with 
our common friend, the late Dr. A. W. Mitchell, and the Doctor kindly 
invited me to spend an evening with him." 

* The Rev. Dr.W. H. Ruffner, then ChapUin of the Univeraltj of Vixginia. 
f The Rev. Dr. John Leybum, of Baltimore, formerly of Philadelpfaia. 
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He had heard so much, however, as to his shyness and un- 
willingness to see company, that it was with some apprehen- 
sion that he accepted the invitation. But all doubt was dissi- 
pated when he met him. 

" He was cordia], friendly, aod most oompanionable ; fall of con- 
versation, exceedingly cheerfol, and eigoying a good langb with a zest. 
I went home delighted with the evening, and feeling how little he was 
understood by those who only saw him in pablio and at* a distance. 
One thing which strack me on this occasion , and which I observed in 
sobseqnent intercourse, was that, notwithstanding his comparatively 
reclase life, he was apparently familiar with all that was going on in 
the church, in particular congregations, and in society generally. lie 
seemed to know men and things as well as if he had been personally 
associated with them.*' 

He was by no means misauthropicaL 

• 

^'Far from being out of sympathy with the living world, he evi- 
dently felt a keen interest in it. Subsequently, whenever I met him I 
found him ready. for a talk, and can trjoly say that never on any occa- 
sion did he show himself to me in any other light than that of a most 
companionable friend. Overflowing as he was with learning, and in- 
structive as was his conversation on all topics, he was always ready to 
enter into current events, and seemed even anxious to hear all that was 
going ou.^' 

Dr. James Alexander delivered his introductory lecture at 
the Seminary on the 4th of September. It was to the second 
or middle class. Ho also attended his firat preaching exercise, 
which was with the seniors ; and chatted with them about the 
Chironomian Society of former days, and its champions, ^^Kirk, 
Bethune, Yermilye, Collins, Benedict, Lansing, Christmas, 
Waterbury, and Alexander."* He strongly urged the young 
men not to use notes. 

The wind was in the east ; the air was raw and irritating. 
Good old Dr. Miller was now looking very feeble. Prof. 
James Alexander preached his first sermon in the chapel on 
the 16th. After it was over his father told him that he spoke 
too loud. 
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Of course there was mach to please the younger brothw 
in the thought of ^* James's '' return to his old haunts in Stead- 
man street. They were as unlike in many things, and yet as 
necessary to each other, as two complementary colours. The 
younger leaned on the intellect and good taste of the elder 
brother, while the latter felt himself supported by the strong 
sense and resolute temper of Addison. The mutual admira- 
tion and love was truly extraordinary. 

The new professor^s reading lay much in the Augostinian 
field, and especially the part pertaining to the controversy 
with Pelagius. Early in October, he received a letter from 
Dr. Engles of Philadelphia, requesting him and his brother 
Addison, in conjunction with Dr. Hodge, to set about a com- 
mentary on the New Testament, for the benefit of the Pres- 
byterian Church. **Dirigat Dominus," is the entry in the. 
older brother's diary, " in suam. gloriam ! " 

On Sunday, the 18th of November, the venerable Dr. 
Alexander, who was himself not long for this world, preached 
in the Seminary Chapel an extemporaneous sermon from Luke 
xii. 40, " Be ye therefore ready also." He was calmer than in 
the old days, but his sons were delightfully reminded of sermons 
he used to preach many years before, when he was in his prime. 

On Tuesday, the 20th, the new professor was inaugurated. 
There was a large gathering of ministers and friends of the 
Seminary. Dr. Miller continued to grow weaker and weaker, 
though he was still able to sit up in his chair. The state of 
his soul is described as being *' very tender and happy ; he is 
waiting till his change comes." * His colleague and successor 
in the Seminary called upon him about thys time, and found 
him in his study, a room which he seemed greatly to love. 
He was reclining on an easy chair, with his person half ex- 
tended. His visitor could not perceive the slightest decay of 
feeling and intellect, or even of hearing and sight. '^ If this 
continues," he records, (quod concedat Deusl) "is it not Eu- 
thanasia ? " The aged Christian talked some time about the 

* Priyate Jonmala of the Rev. J. W. Alexander, D. D. 
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state of the cburob, and deplored the absence of religions re- 
viyal in the country. Wben bis friend arose, the old man 
asked him to lead in grayer; and, as be closed, said, '* Remain 
on yoor knees, my dear friend!'' .^^ He tben offered a most 
touching prayer, thanking God for giving him a colleague, or 
* more properly a successor;' spoke of himself as God's * depart- 
ing servant ; ' prayed that God would not forsake him in bis 
old age ; and made earnest request for blessings on me. I re- 
garded it as in some sort bis parting benediction. He said, 
' Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation I ' The prayer was deliberate, 
and the words well chosen ; in two instances be seemed to 
hesitate about an expression." * 

But the time was now approaching when this great light 
of the intellectual firmament of Princeton was to be extin- 
guisbed, or rather, let us say, bidden from tbe view of mortal 
Bin and ignorance. It was evident to all tbat Dr. Miller was 
at last sinking. He was very lethargic ; and tbe whole of one 
side was numb. To a near relative who bad come in after a 
ftw weekB' absence, be roused himself sufficiently to utter tbe 
words "Almost home." He was visited for tbe last time on 
Monday, December tbe 31st, by bis new colleague, Dr. James 
Alexander. He was greatly enfeebled and attenuated. Tbe 
princely carriage had been broken by a slight paralysis. Tbe 
power of articulation bad also been much impaired. Tbe 
younger minister bad been called in suddenly, and was sensible 
of having a cold band at tbe time be greeted tbe dying saint, 
and apologised for it. " Dr. Miller said, * bow do you do ? bow 
is your family ? ' Tben, alluding to my momentary apology for 
my band, *• Christ's band is never cold I He has propped me 
^p and led me and comforted me, more tban I am able to ex- 
press, and I wish you affectionately to thank Him for it in my 
name.' " His visitor knelt down and prayed with him ; on 
wbicb tbe feelings of tbe courtly gentleman, by wbich he bad 
always been distinguisbed among his contemporaries, seemed 

* Private Jonmals of the Bev. J. W Alexander, D. D. 
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to work strongly within him, and he said, as if he feared be 
might have been misunderstood in what he had uttered re- 
specting the cold hand, '^ Your hand has never been incouTe- 
niently cold to me ; but the hand of Christ is always warm.'* 
Thereupon his visitor withdrew. 

He lay very low for some days, but happy, intelligent^ 
pleasant, and at times almost iacetious. He breathed his last 
on the Vth of January, at about eleven o^dock at night. His 
aged colleague had been with him a few hours previous. 
Stupor had come on, but he recognized his venerated friend, 
spoke intelligibly of his condition, and joined in the prayer that 
was offered at his bedside. The weather was cold. The day 
before, which was Sunday, Dr. Archibald Alexander, thongh 
nearly seventy-eight, preached in his turn at the chapel: 
Haggai i. 7, " Consider your ways." His voice, matter, and 
language, were all worthy of his better years. He was fresh 
and alert, with a beaming fac3, and, as one said of this effort, 
had " the greatness of simplicity." 

There was much seriousness in the village before the day 
of prayer for colleges; which was the 28th. The services 
of this day strengthened and deepened the impression, and 
greatly widened its area. Dr. Hodge and Dr. Hope spoke 
with effect in the new chapel. The College was much stirred. 
The interest at the First Church seemed to be spreading. ^J 
the second of March there were thirty or forty inquirers. 

• 

Prayer-meetings were kept up in the Sophomore recitation- 
room, and in East and West College, as well as in the lecture- 
room of the First Church. Sometimes much feeling was mani- 
fested. On the Saturday preparatory to the Communion, 
thirteen persons were baptized, and the. names of forty were 
read out who had been already received by the session. The 
whole college now became aroused. From one hundred and 
twenty to two hundred attended the public meetings. Ron^ 
students met in their rooms for intercessory prayer. There 
had been no such time since 1815. Some of the worst- men on 
the roll appeared to be converted. 

Dr. Addison Alexander took no active part in these 8e^ 
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TiceSy bat rejoiced to hear of them, and contributed indirectly 
towards them ; and afterwards, on another occasion of religious 
awakening, his addresses to the young men were greatly 
prized, and very usefuL 



29 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The foUowiDg extract from a very readable letter to his 
mother, will give an idea of hiB occupation at this time as a 
writer of commentaries. It is hard to believe that thej were 
made so fiust 

New TobSi Jane 10, 1850. 

** HoNOUBED Madam (as men used to say a hnndred years ago when 
writing to their mothers) : 

" I did not write agun last week, because they meant to write from 
27th Street, and also because William was just coming home. Kor 
wonld I have had many interesting incidents to state. Mj life here, 
though agreeable, is uniform. The last week passed away like a dream. 
I spent the whole of every day in writing, from breakfast till late din- 
ner-time, besides correcting prooft at night. I never ran a race witb 
the printer so before. What I gave them in manuscript in the morning, 
they returned to me in proof at night. This was the next thing to ^com- 
posing,' in both senses at the same time ; as Dr. Franklin sometimes did. 
The experiment last week was highly satisfactory. When Satardsf 
night came, I found that we had printed about fifty pages ; every word 
of which was written here. Thus flur I find it very wholesome. 
Notwithstanding my hard work I take a great deal of exercise, and see 
and hear a great deal to amuse me. I know, indeed, of no sitostioa 
that would suit my health and inclination better than to live here sod 
make books all the week, and preach as I had opportunity on Sandaj ." 

Here is an extract from another letter of the same period: 

»* New Yobk, June 15, 1850. 
^^Ht Dsab Mothsb: 

" I have Just finished the twenty-first Psalm, written since I came 
here, and the whole will be in type this evening. 1 never worked 
harder, or enjoyed more recreation. From breakfast to dinner (never 
earlier th^n four), I write incessantly. After dinner, I do nothing but 
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amofle mjaelf ; chiefly by walking, and riding in the omnibuses; always 
in a new direction. I meet with many amusing incidents which I re- 
relate to Sue on my return. She is very kind and cheery. I never 
spent so pleasant a yacation.'' 

I know not how to insist enough on his deep and childlike 
affection for his mother. When he thought she was drooping, 
he was sad ; when he saw her happy, he was gay and frolic- 
some. I will illustrate this by a few extracts from a little 
brochure which he wrote and stitched together expressly for 
her entertainment. It is intituled. 



MOTHER'S MAGAZINE, 

KATEBNAL ASSOCUTION'S MONTHLY ADVERTISER. 

No. 1. July, 1850. 

^^ July 2. * * I wrote from half-past nine till half-post two, and 
an hour or more after dinner, fintBhing the 97th and 98th Psalms. In 
the^eveaiDf^ I went up to New York. The omnibus was very fall 
of merchants homeward bonnd. A tall mulatto, as I thoaght, got in, 
and fell back on a little Jew, to whom he apologized with great grace. 
I afterwards heard him talldng Spanish, and found oot that he was not 
amanofoolonr. It rained fast as I came down in the omnibns, in 
which, however, there were several ladies. Somewhere near Peteler's, 
an elderly man and woman, with a younger woman and her child, got 
in. It is cnrions to see what small children are dressed up and carried 
abont here, even at night This one was scarcely bigger than a large 
doll, but sat on the bench by me, with her little legs stretched ont 
otraight before her, i^ld h^ shining little boots, and snow-white 
stockings, and visite, and Iqng, white snnrboi^net. She never smiled, 
except when I tried to make her laqgh, but looked with solemn awe 
at every bright light that we passed. The last passenger ^ho gpt qat 
before me told the ^Wev fo n^oye pn a little fhrther, to the door of the 
^'otel' (DehnonicQ's) ; then tofned to me and said he liked to get ai^ 
mnoh for hie inopey as he conld, and bade xne a^ affectionate a goo4- 
night as if we h^ been old friends. 

«^ Jnly §. f * I was working §way at the 99th Psdlm, whe^i the 
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wiuter bronght me Dr. Krebs^s card. He was yqtj friendly, sod 
invited me to ' call, dine, drink tea, loaf, and preach next Sunday- 
week.* This interrapted me somewhat, and compelled me to work 
longer after dinner than I usually do ; as I was anxious to finish the 
Handredth Pdalm, which I accomplished before dark. I am amosed 
with the curiosity excited by my writing all day at the window. The 
marble house next door is occnpied by foreigners, who watch me a 
good deal, and then there are babiculars,* both great and small, in 
Greenwich street, who know not what to make of it. As I oame in 
this evening, the book-keeper gave me a small parcel which bad been 
left for me, and which, he said, they coMedi a proof. Ellen was just be- 
ginning to distinguish proof from copy when I moved down town. 

"July .4. I was roused by the usual noises of the glorious Fourth. 

As I sat in the parlour, cam 3 and sat by me, and asked if I was 

not impatient for the noi^e to be over. He seemed quite disoonoerted 
when I told him no, but said he supposed I liked to see the people en- 
joy themselves. He seemed to have no idea that I was enjoying my- 
selfl I made a calculation this morning of the space required for the re- 
mainder of the Psalms, and found, to my surprise, that unless I make the 
third Tolnme still smaller, I must close the second with the Hundredth 
Psalm, which I completed yesterday. I received a letter to-day from 

, again inviting me to preach a week for him. He still harps upon 

the old string, about staying at hotels, and in private houses, in reply to 
which I say : ' You will find it, I trust, much less difficult to provide 
for my accommodation, tlian you seem to think it necessary to antici- 
pate. I have had no * pastoral experience,' but I have preached a good 
deal in strange places, and have even lodged at private houses.' 

" July 5. * * I have suffered more than usual from the heat, be- 
cause I have been doing nothing. Work is one of the best antidotes to 
heat I know. Sir Samuel Romilly's Parliamentary Diary interests me 
very much. Every other night, I hear the most exquisite music al- 
most under my window, for nothing. Instead of the common marches, 
etc. they play the finest operatic music, overtures, etc Afcer sunset, 
the most delicious breeze blows from the bay. Grood-night. 

''July 10. * * I finished the 103d Psalm, and began the 104th. 
These are delightful Psalms. I am glad that the last part of my labour 
is so pleasant. I corrected the last proof-sheet of the second yolume. 
As I was coming down Broadway, there was a very little man before 
me, dressed in the height of the fashion, walking with another of ordi- 



* A jesljing word qf hi|9 o^ii iuvention. 
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nary size. In crossing Canal street, a high wind oarried away a black 
lace Ten from somebody in front. The little man ran, * fit to break his 
neck,^ snatched it from under the feet of an omnibus-horse, and pre- 
sented it gracefolly to the owner, who, tarning round to thank hi in, 
proTed to be a splendidly-dressed black woman. I pitied the generous 
little fellow, when the people langbed. As to health and spirits, I was 
never better. I am quite exhilarated by the prospect of soon finishing 
my work. How pleasant it is to have something, and especially some- 
thing rather hard to do. That reminds me of a sermon I heard Edward 
Smith ^ preach yesterday in his own chnrcb, from 2 Thess. iii. 10, on 
labonr, considered first as a curse, and second as a blessing ; on the true 
dignity of workingmen, when pious, well-informed, etc. ; and the sin and 
folly of excessive toil merely for gain, and without these attendant ad- 
vantages. His style is clear, strong, and accurate, without excess of 
ornament. His voice is not so pleasant as it was when I heard him 
speak the valedictory, two years before I entered college. I have never 
heard him speak in public sinoe.^' 

Sir Robert Peel was dead ; and the event was a topic of 
treqiient conversation with Dr. Alexander. He often wondered 
who would be his successor, and pitched alternately upon this 
man and that man as the probable recipient of the dead man^s 
place, if not of his honours. Qe was excessively fond of noting 
coincidences ; and he had a remarkable one now in the deaths 
of Sir Robert Peel and President Zacbary Taylor. He was fond 
of dwelling upon the fact that so many of the British states- 
men of rank and abilities are University -bred men, and some 
of them (as were Macaulay and Cornwall Lewis) very distin- 
guished scholars. He often spoke of the classical knowledge 
^nd tastes of such men as Pitt, Fox, Burke, Windham, 
Brougham, Gladstone, and the Stanleys, father and son. He 
delighted, also, to recall the fact that Henry Martyn was a 
Senior Wrangler, and that some of the best of the old practical 
writers, English and Scotch, were accomplished Hebraists. I 
i^member his mentioning Flavel and Boston as examples. He 
thought well of college distinctions, and believed it to be 

« The Rev. Edward D. Fmith, D.D., of New York. 
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a mistake, even in thb oountiy, that the men thns hononied 
did not afterwards fulfil their early promise. 

His hahits ahoat hooks differed mnch from his hrother^s; 
who was exqnidtely carefiil of his volumes, and never touched 
a margin hut to adorn it Dr. Addison Alexander, on the 
other hand, though neat in all things was jet indifferent aboat 
the preservation of his hooks ; and he sometimes disfigured the 
page with his hold erasures and rapid markings. He was very 
cruel in some of these marginalia ; and very comical in others. 
He marked equally where he liked and where he disliked. 
Sometimes one cannot tell why he uses the pencil His eye 
was ruthlessly turned to the construction of sentences, and he 
never spared the offender. He is very hard in this way upcm 
some famous writers. He was too clean and sensihle in his 
tastes to cut the leaves of a new hook with the hutter knife, 
as De Quincey avers that Wordsworth did at Windermere, 
hut he thought nothing of tearing the leaves out altogether. 
I have heen reminded, when considering this trait, of Alison s 
description of Napoleon in the coach reading the new books 
as they came out, and flinging them in whole or in parcels oat 
of the window. I have an English copy of Alexander on 
Isuah, a heautiful specimen of foreign presswork, which he 
has interlarded everywhere with large pencil marks, and liter- 
ally torn to pieces for ecpy t I presume that at least nily 
pages at the heginning are clean gone, and the edges of the 
mutilated pages show signs of haste and violence. This v^ 
when he was getting out his abridged edition. He was made 
up of pleasant contradictions: the covers of his hooks were 
very precious to him, and he was very partial to a somptaous 
and, strange to say, a uniform binding. The same fiery i^^' 
petuosity and recklessness which governed Bonaparte tsi^ ^^ 
times have actuated him. 

Apropos of his criticisms along the margin, he seldom let a 
hook go through his hands and come out of them unscathed. 
He could never make much in this way out of Macaolay ^" 
Edward Everett. Of the last he said that he showed the 
scholar in every line he had ever printed ; and that if he had 
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devoted himself to the more permanent forms of literature, 
he would have achieved a more enviable reputation as a 
writer. I am informed by a friend that a volume might easily 
be made oat of these marginal annotations ; most of which 
may be read by any one visiting the Lenox Library at Prince- 
ton, where Dr. Alexander's books are now permanently 
shelved. He tells as that his Bengel is especially rich in these 
treasures.* 

Another hint of his movements occurs in the Forty Years' 
Correspondence. The elder brother watched the younger one 
very scrupulously when he was rounding off a volume. 
"^ Addison's present duties keep him reading the text of the 
Bible, with versions, &c. from morning till night." This was 
a delightful occupation to him. These were regions where 
his own half-forgotten foot*prints were abundant. The quaint 
old English writers had the charm for him that Scott's ro- 
mances had for the .generation of young people that was oo- 

* The Rer. Wm. Harris of Towanda. One of the books he most admired 
and loved to read, Boston's Fourfold State, is almost slashed to pieces with 
pencil strokes. Nearly all the characteristic and deeply spiritual parts, the 
original Ideas, the laughable oddities, and the frequent mistakes, are thus 
pointed out I have before me the first Tolume of his copy of Dr. Abel 
SteTena^s Hjstory of Methodism ; which was another book he greatly liked, but 
has treated in much the same fashion. The index is copiously annotated in 
^his way. The body of the work Is fairly sprinkled over with heavy pencilllngs ; 
some of them designed to indicate something wrong or unusual in the style ; 
others to denote approval, astonishment, admiration, or even denial; others 
*gam simply to call his attention to something that had struck him as note- 
worthy. Here and there occurs a sentence, or merely a syllable, in the way of 
naming commentary. Sometimes he erases a letter: and in various ways he 
corrects what are obvious misprints or lajmu calanU, Nothing of this sort, 
oot even the smallest, seems to have escaped him. Harks of interrogation and 
exclamation are frequent. He invariably marks the Webeterian spelling in 
words like " theater." Some things he marks evidently because they are re- 
puted often. Many of his scratches seem to be merely mnemonic or referen- 
^i^ Sometimes nearly the whole of a page is enclosed in a sweeping bracket. 
^^ceasioQaUy a whole page is thus enclosed. Sometimes he adds a hand in the 
"^n. Once he writes, ** Don't skip any of this." He often italicises mere 
dttei or statements of local interest. It would be impossible to give examples 
vUhoat leaving erroneous imprest ons as to his system. 
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eral with bis boyhood. I hare seen him laugh till the tears 
came in his eyes oyer their odd turns; and the rose of pleasure 
would bloom again in hb cheek as he went from his desk to 
his friend to make him a partner in his joy. Need I say that 
that friend was often his new coUeague f And there was no 
difference in their feelings here. Professor James Alexander 
once more records among his reasons for not leaving Princeton 
again, his *' delightM house, and the company of his brother 
Addison.** 

At the beginning of the session Dr. Addison Alezandef re- 
turned to Princeton, and lectured during the winter upon Bibli- 
cal History, the Messianic Prophecies, and Gospel History. 
An extract from his journal will exhibit the nature of hia 
studies at this time : 

'*Nov. 27tlL Lectared to the Second Glass on Lnke. Bead Zecb. 
ii. in Hebrew an4 English, Ohaldee and Syriao, Greek and Latin ; the 
German versions of Luther and De Wette, and the exposition of the 
same by Lowth, Sohnlten, Miehaelis, Gill, RosenmOller, Hitaig, Maurer, 
Hengstenberg. Read Gnizot's Hlstoire de la Olyilization Fran^abe. 
Wrote additions to my paper on the Odyssey.* Ck)rrected proo& of my 
paper in the Maganne. Read Edinburgh Review for 1807.*' 

In December the elder brother proceeded to the Unireruty 
of Virginia, and delivered his discourse in the series of lectares 
on the Evidences of Christianity, before the young men and 
the maturer minds of that institution. His snbject was the 
Character of Christ, and it was handled with the utmost deli- 
cacy and tenderness. It has been pronounced a gem in tlus 
respect. The argument preceded those of Young and BnshneU. 
When he came back he plunged once more into the sea of pro- 
fessional labours and vicissitudes. He knew care and sorrow 
and perplexity, and has covered the pages of his diaries for 
this period with confessions, thanksgivings, and supplicationSi 
written partly in English, partly in Latin, and partly in ste- 
nography. It was a straggle for him to leave Princeton in the 

* In the Princeton Magasine. 
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first instance. It was a greater straggle to return to it. He 
was soon to be called to make up his mind to leave it. This 
last step was not taken without a violent shock to all his 
newly rooted affections ; but was no doubt ordered in mercy 
and wisdom. 

It was in 1850 that the thoughts of the three brothers 
Alexander were turned to the project of a new literary maga- 
zine, to be edited by one of themselves and to be largely 
filled with their own ephemeral productions.* 

There was no lack of material already waiting for the 
printer. Their portfolios were overstocked with essays, dia- 
logues, satirical squibs, bits of Latin criticism, popular philosor 
phy, and indescribable burlesques of every quality. The 
editor and main projector, the Hon. William C. Alexander, 
wrote an article for it styled " A Trip to the Levant," describ 
ing with rare minuteness a real voyage of a real man-of-war, 
and with a technical precision that afterwards greatly aston- 
ished his friend Commodore Kearney, whose log he had been 

* On March 2, 1850, the elder brother writes to Dr. Hall : " My brother 
Wniiam 18 about to set up the Princeton Magazine, pp. 48, moDtblj. Of 
coarse we shall all help. It will not exclude scientific, classical, erudite, sport- 
ire, or Jersey articles. Probably a number out three weeks hence. * Prince- 
ton in 1801 ' wiU open it, a reminiscence of my father.*' Fam. L. II. p. 112. 

Referring to this yentnre, the editor of the Familiar Letters, in a foot note, 
makes the statements which are here subjoined : 

** Twelve numbers of this magamne appeared in 1860, after which it was 
diacontinued. The brothers James and Addison made it the repository of 
oumy of their desultory effusions. The hand of the former is seen in such 
sabjects as * Education among Merchants,* * The Prospects of the Mechanic,' 
*The Workmgman's Aim,' * Wordsworth/ *Le Pays Latin,' * Books and Busi- 
nesB,' * Aesthetics,'* Minor Works of Dr. Johnson,' 'Machinery and Labour,' 
*The Physiognomy of Houses,' ' Letters on the Early Latin Writers,' * Road- 
side Architecture.' The sportive and ironical wit of the younger brother is 
seen in most of the humorous pieces with which the magazine abounds. 
Among these is the satirical poem which soon attracted extensive notice, * The 
ReoonstrucUon of Society.' In a letter to the editor of these letters, from the 
late Mr. Walsh (Paris, Nov. 12th, 1850), that eminent scholar wrote: *The 
promise of the youth of the brothers Alexander seems to have been fulfilled. 
The magazme abounds with matter which I read with keen relish.' " Fam, L. IL 
p. 112. 

29* 
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nsiDg. Dr. ArcMbald Alexander vrote about Patrick Henry 
and the olden times. Dr. James Alexander contributed some 
of his moBt delightfiil literary recreations in the way of goi- 
siping oriticism, and one or two fine pieces of di^ified tia- 
monr.* The pieces on classical subjects are mostly from his 
pen, though the one on the Odyssey is by Ms brother Addi- 



* Among tbese I mtj menUon the Urelj ideoei entitled Menj Hen ui 
TIeit to The Somerset Farmer. 

The foUowicg is the list of Dr. Addiaou Alesuider'i oontribodou : 

A Priiate Letter from ■ Public Letter-Writer. 

Becoiutnictioo of Sodet;. 

n«sdom of Speech. Koa. 1 ud S. 

UUlitarito Poettr. 

HoDOfljlbbici. 

South Smillifleld Correspondcnee. Nos. I Hid i. 

The Complunt. 

E^coDomy of Thought. 

School of Leglalatiou. 

Some People. 

Economj of Worda. 

Dialogue; 

The Tailor^ Strike. 

Fersian FroTerbe. 

IHscoTeries at Dmuer. 

Ham and Eggs. 

Hother-CouDtry and Fatber-Land, 

HU Admirail 

Beting the World. 

Old Commencement. 

BomGthing Hew. 

The Fenian lAOgoige; 

CoonseUor Phillips. 

Pedagogice. Nm. 1 and 2. 

Tlie OiIvis.'T, Nob. 1 nod 3. 

GentI cm Billy. 
The Mngazinc rus irrillen by members of Iba famDy (prindpally by J. V- 
A.) with occasional articlee b; an oatsideT. The rolnme coutained one bm* 
dn^d mjd twelve arliclcB. Eighty-throe artielea were written in the ttniij- 
To these may be added sisiy-ooe noUoea of new books. These noUees w«« 
almost cirfuaitely from the pen of the editor. 
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Bon. Dr. Addison Alexander wrote in ev^ery style, bat com- 
monly in the broadest irony. 

The work made its appearance in the autumn of this year, 
was issued monthly, and continued just a year. It had a poor 
sale, and its worth was never recognized till it was out of 
print. There is now a depand for old files of the periodical 
on the part of literary connoisseurs and antiquaries, and the 
friends of its chief contributors. The editor also had regular 
and efficient aid from other quarters ; and now and then some 
^end would rally to its assistance with a pleasant article. I 
believe the general opinion is that its flag was struck without 
dishonour. 

In the month of December Dr. James Alexander was 
unanimously recalled to Duane Street Church in New York. 
After setting apart the 24th for prayer and fasting, I find him 
on the 20th decided to go, provided the new church which 
they proposed building should be out of debt. Here the re- 
joicing, anxious, fearing, troubled, jaded, broken pastor spent 
the remainder of his life. The Directors of the Seminary met 
in February following, and passed eulogistic and very cordial 
resolutions. The attendance was large, and there was great 
unanimity of action. • 

In the beginning of the year 1851, Dr. Addison Alexander 
projected his book on Primitive Church Offices ; and during 
that winter he lectured in the Seminary one hundred and fifty- 
five times, viz. : seventy lectures on the Acts, fifty-seven on 
New Testament History, and twenty-eight on Old Testament 
History. 

The following note to Dr. Hall is largely made up of in- 
correct or current phrases. It however contains an affection- 
ate reference to the retiring professor, and in a playful way 
assumes that his correspondent is applying for the place : 

«*Prihobtok, May Sd, 1861. 
"Bbvbbbvd Bxab Bbothxb: 

'^ Your esteemed favour of yesterday came to hand and its contents 
ve daly noted. In reply I beg leave to state that the second Sunday 
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(or eleTontii day) of Maj faUs in oor annual examination; which ia al- 
ways a season of special interest and effort in ^nr midsty so that none 
of ns can nsnally leave home ; hot in this case, our heloYed brother, 
the outgoing Professor of Eodemastical History and Ohurch Gorem* 
ment, and Sacred Bhetoric, wishing to be with his past and future 
flock, the quondam Oedar Street and ez-Duane Street Church, New 
York, N. T., I arranged the order of eAminadon so as to relieve him 
of all service on the Saturday and Monday, by taking his share of these 
days to myself; from which you will at once perceive that I cannot 
be expected to supply yoar sacred desk on the ensuing Sabbath, the 
promise of remuneration and the prospect of your company at tea to 
the contrary notwithstanding. If this explanation should be deemed 
insufficient, I beg leave to inform you that I have others still more co- 
gent, but too tedioos to mention. 

'* As to the Professorship, I regret that I have .nothing encouraging 
to say ; and I feel a delicacy in suggesting that pastoral experience alone 
is hardly a sufficient qualification for the vacant office. I will certainly 
do what I can to promote your wishes, but alas 1 1 fear it wUl be little. 

I remain, dear Brother, 

In the best of bonds, 

fraternally yours, 

J. A. AuocAimKB.'^ 

Professor James Alexander was now fixed in his determi- 
nation, with Gk>d's blessing, to cross the Atlantic and \mi 
Europe in the spring. The time soon slipped by, and on the 
22d of May he sailed in one of the mail steamers for Liverpool. 
He was gone about six months. 

The time now drew near that the Tenerable Dr. Archibald 
Alexander should die and return to his dust. He had enjoyed 
better health in the last few years than ever before ; but now 
the strength that had for nearly eighty years supported him 
was rapidly failing. A great change had lately taken place 
in his appearance. He had grown thin and weak ; and talked 
with increasing solemnity of his declining age and the pros- 
pect of his speedy removal from this world. The first person 
I heard speak very despondingly of his situation was his son 
Addison, who in the most feeling manner and with a moving 
tone that reminded me of some of his pathetic bursts in the 
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palpit, said one day to a near relative not liying at the honse^ 
that he did not think persons were generally aware how grave 
his father's seizure was, and how little hope there was of his 
recovery. The thought seemed to pierce his .heart with an- 
guish ; though there was no sign of dismay or querulousness. 
He spoke like a strong man who had made up his mind to take 
up a burden which might prove greater than he could bear. 

Dr. James Alexander arrived at New York, in the IT. S. 
mail steamer Atlantic, on the 15th of October; and after a 
day's rest in the city, took a seat in the railway carriage for 
Princeton, where he found his aged father lying ill, and very 
near his end. During his absence, a member of his own family 
had been removed by death. He records, '^ What a dream of 
pleasure in being in the bosom of my family I One is not ; but 
Jessie is with the Lord." On Thursday, the 16th, he saw his 
father; who was reclining on a sofa in the study. He was 
mach thinner and weaker than his son expected to see him, 
and yet put him strangely in mind of his younger days. He 
took the hand of the returned traveller, and gave thanks to 
God for preserving him, and bringing him back to see him.* 

There was an air of unearthly authority about his face and 
manner, which was remarked upon by all who conversed with 
him. A private interview with him in his bed-room, made an 
indelible impression upon one in particular, whose course in 
life he accurately marked out, and to whom he spoke in a strain 
of wonderful eloquence. Yet he made all the needful pro- 
vision for the future comfort of his family, with even more 
than his accustomed sagacity and business-like attention to 
little things. After settliDg his own worldly affairs, he talked 
freely with his son, and with all his usual acumen, of God's 
work and people abroad ; after which, finding his strength was 
exhausted, he took his hand and dismissed him. He was clear, 
distinct, and decided, and spoke with an air of unusual com- 
mand. His visitor ^^ still could not believe he was dying." On 

* See Life of Dr. Alexander, ^T. 604, for particulars which need not to be 
repeated here. 
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Friday, the Ifth, Dr. ATpixamler walked down Btaire to his soft 
in the study, where he was seen hy his son at intervals daring 
the day, and gave him a message for Dr. Smyth. But his de- 
hility became so great that, finding he ooald no longer walk, he 
insisted on being carried up to his chamber. This was done by 
Mr. Cleghom, of the Seminary, and one or two others, " who 
placed his dear, shrunken form on a mattrass." He said he 
should never come down ; and he never did. He was greatly 
refreshed with ice-water, but refused to take much nourish- 
ment. A distressing hiccough had supervened on other bad 
symptoms. He expressed his undoubting confidence of his 
acceptance through the Redeemer. His last hours were a 
season of tranquillity and peace. The balance of hia reason 
was never once affected. On the 22d, about six o'clock in the 
morning, he breathed his last, so gently that the precise mo- 
ment of his departure was not ascertained. As in the case of 
his colleague. Dr. Miller, his son records : ^ This is the Eu- 
thanasia. Blessed be Gt>d for Jesus Christ 1'* As death 
approached, the countenance became more and more like what 
it was in former days. To the last, there continued to be a 
kind of marble comeliness about the features. 

The Synod of New Jersey was assembled at Princeton, at 
the time of Dr. Alexander's decease, and adopted a respectful 
and affectionate minute appropriate to the occasion. The 
funeral took place on Friday the 24th. It was fine autumn 
weather; and an immense throng moved towards the old 
grave-yard on Witherspoon street. Such a concourse was 
seldom known in Princeton. Three synods were sitting near 
enough to get the tidings. The whole Synod of New Jersey 
walked. The Presbytery of New Brunswick acted as paU- 
bearers. A large body of his students and other friends were 
present. A number of ministers filled the spaces about and 
in the pulpit, and some sat on the floor. The prayers were hy 
Dr. Murray and Dr. Plumer. The sermon was preached hy 
Dr. John McDowell, from Rev. xiv. 13. Dr. Magie made a 
brief address at the grave, and pronounced the benediction. 
The autumnal sun was just going down in the rich West, 
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when the remains were lowered into the earth, and little 
Jessie's (the only daughter of Dr. James Alexander) grave 
was still fresh in the same portion of the New Cemetery. 
It was, as was stated at the time, " a funeral without gloom, 
which bore the thoughts quite to the verge of heaven. The 
hght of the resurrection and of inunortality seemed to dispel 
the shadows of death and the grave, and the spectators of the 
scene could say, and no doubt did say, ^Let me die the 
death of the righteous, «nd let my last end be like his 1 ' " * 
But there was one present whose grief seemed inconsolable. 
It was Dr. Addison Alexander; the giant of intellectual 
prowess, the terror and admiration of the classrooms. He 
stood weeping like a child. 

^' I observed him,'' says one,f ^^ in the funeral procession, 
and during the exercises in the church. He sat motionless ; 
his countenance expressive of the deepest grief; until the 
singiBg of the hymn 

" Unydl tlijr bofom, faithful tomb.*' 

At the close of the second stanza, his whole frame became 
violently agitated, and several convulsive sobs were heard 
over the whole house. With a mighty effort he controlled the 
emotion, and in a few moments he was calm and motionless. 

**My stay in Princeton on that occasion was brie^ and I 
did not presume to intrude upon the sacredness of his grief." 

It was not long after that he composed the beautiful lines 
which are given below, and which were labelled on the out- 
side of the envelope that contained them, ^^ Medicine for 
Lucy ; ^ and within— 

"LINES 'TO A FATHERLESS GIRL.^ 

" Ton Mked me, Luoj, to ezpren 
lij fedings towards the fatherless, 
And I consented so to do ; 

* See a contemporary acooimt quoted in the life of Dr. Alexander, p. 620. 
t Bev. B. T. Lacj. 
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An ere I could recwcn wij 
Tke aolean tUBogB yoa had heud— 
I VM vitbcNit a £iUier, too. 



BciieTe not ihe calnmmoas tongae, 
Which Mjs that nooe except the youiig 

Are sensble of each Astren. 
flioiigh nanj yeeis hare o'er me passed, 
Aad tbo«^ the next may be the lasti 

I fiBct that I am latherien. 

The breakup of that * goldea bowl' 
Has eansed to gosh within my sool 

A spring of sympathy with yoo. 
I know, with all my mind and heart, 
What onoel only knew in part; 

For I haTe lost a father too. 

Though yon are young, and I am old. 
Tour feelings warm, and mine too cold, 

I need a comforter no less. 
Bat while I now with you can grieTe, 
With you I likewise can belieTe 

That God will help the fatherien. 

And if his care extends to me, 
How strong must his compassions be 

Towards gentler natures in distress. 
The mercy that will not neglect 
The strong man, surely will protect 

The child, and that child fatherless. 

Woe to the sinner that ' oifenda ' 
The 'little ones' whom God befriends, 

And whom the Saviour will * confess ! ' 
Woe to the wretch who can deceiye. 
Or would intentionally giiere, 

The orphans and the fatherless ! 

But no ! thou hast a Father sUll, 
Who can defend his child, and will 
Her rights maiutalD, her wrongs redress. 
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The ' witness of the spirit ' g^ves 

AsBunnoe that thy Father liyes. 

Lucy, thoQ art not fatherless I 

What is this life of cares and tears, 
If He in smiles to thee appears. 

Through Christ's dear passion reoonciledf 
Each pang and shock while here we roam, 
la but a gentle summons home-^ 

The Father calling for his child. 

Sooner or later, on his breast, 
Thou shalt enjoy unbroken rest, 
^ Beyond the reach of earth's alarms ; 

Sooner or later, thou shalt win 
The prize of perfect peace within 
Thy Father's * eyerlasting arms.' 

Meantime, be cheerful and be bold, 

Dear lamb of the Good Shepherd's fold. 

He lores his ' little ones ' to bless. 

Though all forsake thee. He will not ; 

Though desolation be thy lot, 

He will not leave thee fatherless." 
PuvciToir, Novambttr 1(H 1851. 

A friend from Virginia refers very kindly to an interview 
he had with Dr. Addison Alexander a few months after his 
father's death ; in the " Seminary House," of which he had now 
become the occupant. 

'*He was then bead of the house. He received me cordially at the 
door ; took me into his study, which he had now removed into the 
house ; invited me to remain to dinner, which I did ; and during the 
hours I remained, was kind, social, and attentive. I saw nmnistakable 
evidences of deep sorrow for the loss of bis father." 

His hospitality was sincere and gratifying to his many 
guests. He seemed to feel that he was called upon to take his 
father's place in these matters, so far as he or any one was 
able to take the place of such a man, even in what may seem 
BO small a thing; for Dr. Archibald Alexander was one of the 
most charming hosts in the land, and hia death made a void in 
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the social circle, no less than in the conncils and bnsiness of the 
Chorch, which it would be hard to fill. Bat his son did his 
I>art manfully, and with becoming grace and cheerfolnees; 
and many left his door, from this time impressed with the 
&ct that the mantle of the fitther had fallen npon the shonldere 
of the son, who stood ready, like the prophet who had seen 
the chariot of fire, to cleave the waters of American prejudice 
and intolerance, and to pour salt into the fountains of Oerman 
error and skepticism. He was now reading as much and 
writing as much as was customary with him in former yean 
when not actually working on a commentaiy. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

All was again tnrmoil with the kind people of Doane 
street. The new pastor was installed on the 12th of Novem- 
her. The congregation were worshipping in the Chapel of the 
University, bat were contemplating a building higher up« 
town. They afterwards constructed and entered the building 
at the comer of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth street, which 
still stands there, and has latterly enjoyed the ministrations of 
K. L. Rice, D.D. and afterwards of John Hall, D.D. of 
Dublin, who is now their beloved and honoured pastor. 

The following letter to Dr. Hall of Trenton speaks of an 

extraordiiiary structure which Dr. Addison Alexander had 

set up in his study : 

''PanronoN, 1868. 
''MTDsABSn: 

" Having been providenttally deprived of the enjoyment which I an- 
ticipated from a Tisit to your interesting little place, I do not feel at 
liberty to name another day at once. When < the way is clear/ I will 
put myself in oommnnication with you. If I should not be able to 
come down this winter, I will try to do so in the spring or summer. 
As to tbe table, I will see what can be done for you. I am sony that 
it made such an impression, as you may be disappointed. Tbe inven- 
tion is designed for a limited class. James hopes to have one, and the 
faibroad office has already secured several. Besides its other merits, 
it has a deep symbolical and mystical import ; as I usei it for a standing- 
desk in the morning, a sitting^esk in tbe afternoon, and a flat table at 
Dig^t It constantly reminds me of the sphinx and Oedipus. Ver- 

^' You may find me in tbe room which I occupied ten years ago : tbe 
north-west room on the ground-floor of my father*s house. 
^ With strong faith in the solidarity of the peoples, 

^* I am, etc. 

^^ Joseph Apdison Alzxaitdkb." 



I 
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The next is one of bis bookish and schoUi^like letters to 
his brother James : 

«Msroh ITth, 185!. 
" Ut Dbab Bbotobr : 

- "I have thia day fiaiehed an attentive, but not critical, petiuil of 
the Pentateuch in the Septaaglat vomon, constantly oompuing tite 
oHgioal. This oonrae of reading, which I liegan Janaair S7, 18G1, 1 
think of continaing, not so mnoh with a view to Uie inTestigation of 
the Old Testament, in refisrenoe to wliicb I think the ralne of the Sec- 
ealj but small, as to the stndf of the New Teetameat, the stjle ud 
religions phrsseolc^j of whieh were fonned npon this model. In the 
hope of being Boflered to devote myself hereafter to New-Testaniait 
studies, I have also reooomienced the cnrsory bnt careful reading of 
the classicB; to note coinddencoH with Scriptnre and other aonrtc* 
of illoatration. I take the authors in the alphabeticsl order of aj 
Tsnchnitz collection, I have lately read every word of jEschines and 
jEsobylus, I always thought the former a delightfnl writer. Long 
represents Cioero and Qninlillan as ranking him eqnal, if not Buperior, 
to DeiDOBthenea. Vby is one so easy to a modern reader, and the other 
so hardt ,£aohy1aH pleeees me no more than fomerly; perhaps bo- 
oanse I nnderstand so little. The best tbings I ret^ are some mag- 
niffcent descriptive phrases. One advantage of the Tanohnltz volumes 
is, that I can carry tbem about with me, and read them even in trave- 
ling, withoat exciting snspicion. 

''Richard Armstrong of the Sandwich Islands, has written to my 
mother to share his private property with her, if in want." 

The following, to his brother, touches upon the proposed 
changes in the Seminary, an article of his father's, and its simi- 
laiitf to something in the Noctea Ambrosiante, the SanBcrit 
and Turkish languages, the Septnagint, Torgnme, Ac, Mari- 
ana, the Baptist controversy, Biblical History, a snggested 
plan of lectures, etc. etc. etc. 

"April BSd, 186t. 
"Mt Dbib BnomBB: 

" My mind is now at ease as to my profeasorahip. I am qnile icil- 
linf to remun for the present as I am. I observe a remarkable coin- 
cidanoe between lib. VI. cap. 1 of the Nootes, and one of my fother'i 
Utcst papers on moral philosophy. See if a word ahonld not be added 
there to forestall the objection from the happiness of heaven, which 
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lias no pain mixed with it. Another ooinoidence. la Sanscrit 
nineteen, twentj-nine, thirtj-nine, &c. may be expressed, as in 
Latin, by wiOj twenty, dec. ; bat the una has nothing to do with 
cne bat means lea, I am renewing my yonth as to stndy, and 
espeeially of langnages. Sanscrit and Tarkisb, which I have repeat- 
edly fiuled to learn since I retamed from Europe, are becoming 
quite familiar. I have all the old irons in the fire— Septnagint — 
Targum — Peshito — ^Vnlgate — Glassies — Gaericke — Mariana — Bu- 
chanan — Rapin — SchiUer — Abolfeda — and Draper's Ohemistryl 
I have hit upon a grand plan for unifying Biblical History and Antiqui- 
ties next year. This is one thing that reconciles me to the Mtattu quo. 
The Greek labas is not the text but the pretext. Halley reminds me 
of the i Baptist article.' His wit exceeds his other powers, which are 
high. I am struck with a scholarlike accuracy not common in English 
Indei>endents. One is almost sorry Oarson did not live to get his due. 
I like what he says about pairriC», but dissent, in toto, from his syna- 
gogue theory. I haye a book in petto on this subject, but nobody 
would read it My new plan of lectures will carry me over the whole 
gronnd again. Suppose we get np a course of lectures like Halley ds 
Oo.'s I they might be delivered in your church or chapel, and then 
published." 

The reports of Dr. Addison Alexander's memory have not 
been much exaggerated. As has been said elsewhere in this 
book, his occasional ^ memoriter" efibrts in the pulpit were apt 
to be mistaken for extemporaneous. I think it was so in the 
case referred to below by Prof. Cameron ; and that I remem- 
ber the disconrse. It was delivered daring this year, and 
soon after his great affliction : 

" The first sermon that Dr. ' Addison ' preached after his father's 
death was extempore^ or rather without the manuscript. It happened 
in this way. The evening was not very &vourable, the audience was 
small, and the minister who was to preach in the First Church did not 
come. After waiting for some time one of the elders arose, approached 
Dr. A. and requested him to preach, but be declined. Several others 
were asked and in like manner begged to be excused. Presently Prof. 
Duffield and I observed Dr. Addison changing his position, &c. and look- 
ing round as if intimating that he would preach if again called upon. We 
intimated this to the elder, and upon a renewal of the request he ascend- 
ed the pulpit and preached with an earnestness, an unction, and a power 
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that I neyer heard lum snrpMB. It seemed as if his recent afflktioo 
in the death of hia fiUher, that great and good man, had starred lus 
nature to its ntmoat depths, or had brought him into closer contact vi& 
that other and unseen world. This ooonrred in November, 1851/* 

Macb has beeu said, during the coarse of this narrative, of 
Dr. Alexander's love of what I may style local n&veUy. On 
this subject he was probably more amusingly whimsical and 
capricious than any one that ever lived. A prcpaa of this, a 
ftiend* writes: 

*'Mn. Alexander will tell yon how upon one occasion of hooae 
cleaning she proposed to clean and arrange his stady. He consented, 
and disappeared firom the scene as gentlemen are too happy to do upon 
sQch occasions. She took note of eyerything, its position, &e. sod 
careftdly saperintending the whole matter^ restored everything to th« 
pr^eite place that it had previously occnpied. She thought he would 
be very much pleased with the arrangement ; but when he retomed 
home and was ushered into his study, he exclaimed in the most plaint- 
ive manner and with a tone of disappointment, ' Why, you have every- 
thing jost as it wasl"* 

His brother Henry says he rejoiced to let him make plans 
for new arrangements of the books. 

EBs library, which to many would have been a desert, was 
Dr. Alexander's paradise. He loved to sit near a window and 
look out upon the foliage and soft turf of what was once his 
&ther*8 yard ; and when the weather was warm to throw up 
the sash, and smell the flowers, and drink in the cool breeze 
which was almost always shivering in the aspen at the side 
gate near the Seminary, and which often shook the branches 
of the great larch that shadowed the front walk. This walk 
was of brick and was bordered with beautiful and fragrant 
plants. In the spring the grass was full of white and bine 
violets, and a little later of yellow buttercups. The air was 
fidl of the melody of birds. The swallows, in the early spring, 
never seemed to tire of circling about the chimneys and eaves. 
The blue-bird and robin were annual visitants. A wren built 

• The Rev. H. G. Cameron, Professor of Greek in the College of New Jersey. 
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its neet year after year, in a cavity caused by the displacement 
of a brick in the red wall over Dr. Archibald Alexander's 
stady door: the sash-door which opened upon the path leading 
to the Seminary. The summer thrush yearly made its home in 
the thick coYerts, and the turtle-dove mourned upon the 
branches in the opposite grounds of Mr. Thomson. It may 
be the Princeton air and Princeton sunsets are not as fine as I 
have elsewhere painted them. However this may be, he 
thought BO. 

But these odours, sights, and sounds seldom allured the 
sedentary scholar from his favourite employments ; they but 
serred to refresh his senses, and to lend a new charm to the 
romantic pages of some Persian or Italian poet, and to invig- 
orate his intellectual powers for the grapple with some Briare- 
an language which he had never before encountered, but 
which he was now resolved to master. 

He was exceedingly fond of taking notice of the various 
groups and couples of pedestrians that passed by the gate, 
and the school children and especially the school girls as 
they went to and from school. He knew them all : knew 
their names, ages, individual peculiarities; indeed every 
thing that could be known about them. He loved to 
look too at the lazy carts and market wagons, as well 
as the men on horseback, and the rumbling pleasure car- 
riages, as they swept by his door; and in the winter 
he was a delighted spectator of the sleighs and loved to 
hear the merry jingle of the bells. The servants on the road 
with their baskets and parcels, the crier ringing his bell for 
the vendue^ the young people of the town or strangers from 
the country, strolling through the village on a holiday^ the 
veriest beggars and trampers, afforded him endless diversion. 
Bat ail this was the merest pastime. It did not tempt him from 
his toil And his toil was after all his highest satisfaction. 
His books, his pens and inkstand, the journal, the black port- 
folio with its treasures of white unruled paper, the hours of 
deep intellectual repose among his volumes, the days of labour, 
the nights of easu and meditation : these were his chief enter- 
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& *iVt~in* r~.iK Kme tti niCiai.uiriT. Hey were often 
p.'v^i 3WIL. cxMiliss i&OL. ^CB «f fWf u>d attwusents. 
nm KUt n.- g^C"-"*"-*, Ii vss the old atoiy aboot Dr. Fell : 



X» ^MM v^s x&.-«v r«kiT to a^Bovledge mod admire the 
v^»H «^ wvsie «' taew nrr penoas. What most afleeted 
iix is t^ viT Txs a sort cf ciingii^ hsnuliatioD of manner 
viK'h soBe pev^''« l^x oa vbe> they saw hhn. He was also 
driT<m wi:Mn h^ i=mxS CKXle of reacrre, and sometimes of 
eon di<dMB. by the fcio^iih persistence of cMtrat, preteosioii, 
and opnait saacaMS^ There are hraiai,impadait people in the 
worid who like nothing belter than to impose thanaelves npon 
men of soft, yielding dispositions, Dr. Alexander was not to 
he BO easOy daonted. When attacked in this way he BwifUy 
opoied ereiy loop-hole and poored nptm the assailant a merei- 
kn and deadly fire of small anna. The dninu of the enemy 
were iostauOy stloiiool, or were only heard in the distance 
beating 3 r«iA.'at. TtieCD^ny was at last fain to acknowledjce 
hie overwhelming superiority. It was nseless to contend vith 
forliej lightnings. Somcdmea he cat people np most dreadibl- 
ly vad often without really intending it. He was quick and 
soddca in liis angor, but he relented immediately. Sometimes 
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he was sony by the time the words were out of his moath, 
and the very tones of his voice became subdued and mollified. 
The gentleman* whose words I quoted a while ago, goes 
on to say of the younger brother and the subject of this me- 
moir: 

"During my pastorate in Philadelphia [1851-1858], I saw Dr. Addi- 
Bon Alexander seyeral times. A yisit I paid to him in his study was 
ODe of the most delightfal I ever eivjoyed. Throughout the interview 
he treated me as an equal and almost as a confidential friend. I then 
for the first time saw into the depths of his Christian feeling, felt the 
power of his conversational abilities, and saw that he had a heart fall 
of kindness and human sympathy. For the first time, I loved Addison 
Alexander.^' 

Ah, how many could have said the same if they had only 

known him a little more closely, and been a little more for- 

' bearing as regards his infirmities I He was as gentle as he 

was strong, and yearned more and more as he grew older for 

human sympathy. 

During the month of July, Dr. Alexander was travelling 
through New England and New York; a tour undertaken and 
gone through wholly for the benefit and comfort of his sorrow- 
ing mother, who accompanied him. Wherever she wished to 
go, he went. Whatever she wished to have, if it was possible 
to procure it, he provided. Never was tender devotion to a 
mother more conspicuously shown than by Addison Alexander. 

On the 6th, Dr. James Alexander was called to Princeton, 
" little knowing," as he says himself, " what he was sent for.'* 
On getting out of the carriage he found the house still, and 
entering the study he was shocked to see his mother lying in 
a state of alarming weakness on the same sofa from which his 
father had been carried the previous October. She looked 
pale and haggard, but rose on her son's entrance, and during 
the afternoon sat with the &mily, drank tea, and engaged in 
conversation. That evening she was forced to go to bed. In 
the morqing she drepsed herself and walked across the passage 

* Dr. W. H. Ruflher. 

89 
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op sturs to the room over her son Addison's study. This eu 
her laat effort. She sank rapidly during the dny, and at noon 
fell into a gentle sleep from which ahe was never aroasrf. 
She breathed away her spirit at five minntea before pine 
p. K. Several members of her family were standing by, mi 
one of her sons was kneeling in prayer. There was dowd- 
Tnlaion of her person, and there has seldom been an instance 
of a more tranquil or painless death. 

During the winter of 1852 Dr. Alexander was absorbed 
in the study of Ecclesiastical History; having been appoinlcJ 
to the chair vacated by his brother; his journals contain 
nothing but first drafts of tcctarcs on this subject. 

Among all his vacillations of feeling hg remained fiied in 
his aversion to this chair, though after entering upon Lis 
duties he tried, and not without success, to throw into his in- 
structions something of the old fire and enthusiasm. But bb 
exultation was high and refreshin;?, when ho was permitted to 
return to his Biblical lectures, and could apply all his poirets 
to the art and science of interpretation. 

Such a December for mildness was never known in tlie 
latitude of Princeton. Hardly any cold weather had yet been 
felt. Dr. James Alexander's work entitled " ConsolatioD, 
was published on the 15th. The next day ho preached at 
Newtown before the Long Island Bible Society. On the Ifllt 
the new church was dedicated at the comer of Fifth avenue 
and Kincteenth street. Dr. Plumer preached. At night the 
pews were sold, and the church was offi:;tally pronoun cetHf*^ 
from debt. On the 21st the first service was held in tlie new 
lecture room, and the beloved pastor resumed a course of Iw- 
tures on the life of Christ. 

The following letter to his brother James opens the year 
1853: 

"Pbinobtos, Jannary Bth, 1863. 
"Hy Dbab BBornsB: 

t' la there any book besides the great costly colleotiona that givaa * 
^odideaof the ancient liturgies! I do not mean in tlie wsj of bie- 
loiy or deaoriptioQ merely, bat in th%t of actnal exempt i5aatioD. If 
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yoa should ever have the means of purchasing any of the great collec- 
tions for ns, I hope you will hegin with the coancils and litargies. 

" I think of beginning to execute a plan, formed many years ago, of 
making a collection of the Fathers for my own use. K at all complete, 
it would always be valuable property, and might enrich some public 
library. What I should want would be serviceable editions, whether 
fine or not I hardly know how to choose between the old standard 
editions and the more convenient modern ones. 

*^I am reading Allen^s History of Denmark (Paa Dansk), which I 
imported several years ago, but could then make nothing of it. Having, 
in the meantime, followed Lockers role, by reading the four Gospels, 
Acts and Bevelation; also Bask^s Grammar; I find, to my surprise, 
that I can read Allen very fluently with a dictionary. The book is a 
prize-composition, very highly praissd. Prefixed, is a very copious 
apparatus of historical and archesological bibliography. It is like get- 
ting into a new world, to read the names of scholars and immense 
works of which I had never heard before. The Danes appear to have 
kept pace with all the German movements in advance. I am suffering 
for want of a book to write, being paralyzed by infirmity of choice. I 
am not at all ambitious in the matter, being only anxious to discover how 
my gifts and materials could be employed most usefully. I am more 
and more satisfied, that a man must make Church History either every- 
thing or nothing; he must either be a whaler or angler of the pettiest 
and pitifullest kind. 

" Hast read the Nestorian girls' anniversary speech in one of the 
Missionary papers? How different from the Sandwich Islanders on 
the same page I The Sandwich Islanders are officially struck off the 
roll of heathen lands and foreign missions. How well I remember the 
first colony, and the news of Tamahamaha's iconoclasm I There seems 
to be a new turn in the mission to the Jews in Northern Europe. I 
hope it will soon be understood that the study of the Talmud by our 
own missionaries is sheer loss of time. The best view of prophecy and 
Old Testament History I know is in Owen's Exercitations." 

The extract below is from a letter to the same, dated 
January, 1853: 

" Have you seen the correspondence between Gladstone and 
^cOaul? I never saw the supercilious better done. The English 
universities seem likely to be overhauled. Disraeli's speech on Wel- 
lington is probably the most un-English ever spoken in St. Stephen's, 
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without conDting the plagiarism from Thiers. The Jew is nnmistaia^ 
in all he does. We have just heard the dreadful news about poor 
Pierce's ovlj child. What a ovyxvpia! There seems to be littto 
danger now of his being exalted above measure. How can. I get a 
complete Roman Liturgy as used in this country? I mean tbe sacer- 
dotal part— Missal, Ritual, Breviary, and what not. We are all tf 
well as usual. 

"Yours, 

"J. A. Aliexakpee-" 

The next is to his brother Samuel, and describes several of 
the New Haven preachers : 

New Haven, March 28, 1858. 
*^ Ret. and Deab Bbothsb : 

I left home on Saturday at half-past ten, and reached this place at 
half-past six. I am staying, as you will see by the envelope, at the 
New Haven Hotel, a capital house of the best New England kind ; new, 
dean, quiet, and genteel, with an excellent table, and excellent ser- 
vants. I attended the Oollege-chapel yesterday morning, and heard a 
stranger preach a very striking sermon (with more law than Gospel in 
it), from the lost clause of Jer. iiL : 6. Doctrine : every sinner acts as 
hadly as he can. In the afternoon I heard another striking sermon 
from Dr. Bacon, on Heb. ix : 27; I intended to hear Cleveland 
but he did not preach himself. Although he is old-school. Dr. Tajlor 
says he Is the best preacher in New Haven. At night, I found the 
whole population streaming to one of the churches in the public square, 
and in a short time it was jnnuned like commencement. At the door 
I heard that Gough was to speak, and went in, but afterwards learned 
that he was not present. So I had to sit (on a bench in the fusle) 
through a ^ statement of facts ' and two or three temperance addresses, 
before I could get out in the wake of some fainting females. I hope to 
be at home to-night You owe the unexpected pleasure of this letter 
partly to my vivid recollections of our visit to New Haven, and the 
Park House, which was denounced last night as one of the worst rum- 
holes ; and partly to my wish to know where you got that wide-roled 
paper in Philadelphia, as I want some more of the same kind. It was 
very warm when I arrived here, but it afterwards turned very cold. 
At your next visit I advise you to try this house. 

" Ever yours, 

*^ J. A. Alexandeb." 
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Some extracts from his journals will givo an insight into 
his Btndies at this period : 

"Ifareh 18. Began Eoch on 1st Thess. Lectnred to the first class 
(from Enrtz), on 1750-1814. Read Job in the LXX., and 1 Samuel in 
the Ynlgate ; Old Bed Sandstone ; Alford and Baamgarten on Acts, 
XIX ; Thucydides; Allen^s Danish History; Stevens^s Leotnres on 
France. 

''March 21. LXX. Job zxi.; Ynlgate, 1 Samnel viii.; Eooh on 1 
Thess. ; Old Red Sandstone ; Studied Mark xiv. ; Mariana Historia de 
Sspafia; began to write questions on the Gospel History ; read the ser- 
Tioe for Monday before Easter in the Hebrew (Christian) prayer-book; 
lectured to the third class on Mark xir. ; Stevens's Lecture on the 
Fronde; Thncydides." 

The foUowing interesting letter on the subject of Interpre- 
tation jfl to his brother James : 

<< March dlst, 1853. 
^^MtDbab Bbothkb: 

"I wave (or waive) the etiquette of waiting for an answer, as I find 
it a relief to vent my thoughts in some safe quarter. Whatever may be 
the issue of the present movement, one thing is certain, that I never 
felt BO much complacency in any plan or prospect of employment, since 
I first became connected with the Seminary. Even when I have been 
most contented and resigned, I have never felt anything like enthusi- 
asm for my work here. Besides other reasons, some of which you know 
as well as I do, this has arisen from my business having always had 
some disagreeable adjuncts, and some painful feeling^ of responsibility 
for things in which I did not feel sufficient interest to do them well. 
Bat now, for the first time, Providence seems really to open the prospect 
of employment precisely suited to my taste, and so far as I can judge, 
my talents, my previous studies, and whatever reputation I may thus 
far have acquired. I cannot desire anything better than to teach In- 
terpretation, without the preceding drudgery, as a science, as an art, 
and as a function of the ministry. While all the professors will inter- 
pret Scripture for grammatical, historical, doctrinal, and theological 
purposes, my task, according to the present plan, would be to teach the 
Btadent to inUrpret Scripture for himself hereafter, as the only sure 
source of sound and sufficient matter for his popular instructions. 

^^This view of the matter seems to strip off the scholastic character 
▼Mch offends some minds, by connecting the study, in the closest man- 
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ner, with the actire duties or the pastoral office. At the aune time, it 
leaves it all it^ learning, etc., for I oterp relation most be studied as u 
art requiring knowledge, jndgmeot, taste, skill, aod experience, jiut u 
much 03 DI17 other coarse on fine arts ; and yet this art is not em^or- 
i(:;J, but founded apon scien(»^ i. «., governed hj established laws and - 
pnDci|>les. All this seema to me to give a sobstantive indiviilaBliEj to 
Inicrpretation as a distinct branch of stnd; and instrnctJon. M7 ide* 
as to eiecut'on is, to teach the enbject in a threefold method ; I. Id 
theory, or bj precept, presenting dogmaticsll; the principles of henne- 
neotics, with bistoricat illostratiooB. II. 5j example, applying my priiH 
ciplos to actoal exposition in exegetioal lectorea. IlL Bj practice, 
accustoming the student to interpret for himself, onder the direction of 
the teacher. I am verj much taken with this view of the matter, and 
prefer it grcfltlj to a mere Now Testament profesgorBhip, not merely on 
the grounds which my father nsed to nrge agunst such a divigioo, bnt 
because there is a loud demand from friends and foes for more system- 
atic attention to the subject of prophetical Interpretation, which would 
be excluded from my field upon the other plan. Since I wrote, there- 
fore, I have convinced myself that the mention of apologetics in in; 
title would destroy the unity of my department, and impose 3 disagree- 
able re^pon^bility. Hy present notion is, to borrow a formula from 
the faculty of medicine, which would not be an unmeaning one in the 
ease — ' The Theory and Practice (or Principles and Practice) of Inier- 

" Affeotionatoly yonrs, 

" J. A. A." 

His correspondence with bis publishers was brisk and 
active, but is mainly of a business character. It,, however, 
throws some light on the workings of his mind when pre-, 
puring his diSbrent books, and also npon his variable, em- 
phatic, impulsive, original character. They are almost void 
of wit or humour; bat abound in touches of good tafit«, strong 
sense, benevolence, delicacy of feeling, and a strange mixtoie 
of simplicity and worldly wisdom. They are, moreover, »s 
frank as candour itself. 

The following was written a month before his second At- 
lantic voyage, and shows that he was thinking of publishing 
his travels : 
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*' Princeton, April 20th, 1858. 
"DeabSib: 

** It is now quite probable that I shall go abroad next month, and if 
so, it is mj intention to prepare at least one volamo for the press, with 
the materials thns procured. The three plaus which have occurred to 
me are : (1.) a visit to the universities of Europe ; (2.) an account of the 
great preachers; (3.) an amalgamation of my old journals with the 
new, under some such title as 'Europe Bevisited, after an interval of 
Twenty Years.' I may, if my life and health are spared, carry out all 
these plans ; but one of them I fully expect to execute. My principal 
motive in determining to do this is, to furnish the expenses of the voy- 
age itself; audit is on this subject that I now address you. lam 
willing to engage to furnish, within six months after my return (Deo 
voiente)^ at least one volume, equal in amount of matter to the largest 
of the Psalms, of as popular a character as I can make it, and to sell* 
the copyright beforehand. The style, price, mode of printing, etc., 
would then be, of course, at the discretion of the publisher. As my 
main object is to raise money, I am under the necessity of giving it to 
the highest bidder. Instead of inviting competition, however, which 
would be ridiculously arrogant, I begin by giving you the offer, and 
shall make it to no other, if yon think it worth your while to close 
with it, on terms that will at all answer my immediate purpose. I set 
no price myself, because I have no idea of the risks and chances which 
must constitute the elements of calculation. My own estimate of such 
a book^s sQCoess is not very high, and I should therefore, probably, be 
better off m your hands than my own. Will you be so good, then, as 
to state the highest sum which you would think it right to offer for the 
copyright of such a book as I have described ? My proposition does 
not necessarily involve any actual advance or prepayment, but only an 
assurance that my expenses will be reimbursed, although, of course, 
any accommodation of that kind would make the arrangement more 
desirable to me. In order to provide for all contingencies, I should 
like to stipulate that, if I should in any way be hindered from pro- 
ducing the precise book, or kind of book, proposed at present, I will 
furnish, within the same time, a work of some other kind, equal in 
commercial value, yourself being the judge. If you choose to confer 
with Henry on the subject, you can do so ; but I wish to hear from you 
directly, ^hen you have made up your mind either to make an offer 
or decline it. I need not add that I have no time to lose. 

" Sincerely yours, 

"J. A. Alexander. 
'* Me. Scbibneb.'* 
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Mr. Scribner qaicklj answered this letter, accediDg to all 
that had been asked ; but before its arrival Dr. Alexander 
had changed his plan, and thanks Mr. Scribner in the follow- 
ing letter for his liberality and promptness : 

"PiUKOSTOV, April 26th, 1858. 
'* Deab Sib : 

" I expected to acknowledge your last letter in person, bat wai 

obliged to leave New York without seeing you. I write now to say 

that, while I fully appreciate the liberality and promptness of joar 

offer, I have determiDed to decline making any engagement of the 

kind at present This determination has been partly occasioned b; 

suggestions of your own, as to the conditions of success in works of 

•that class, but chiefly by my finding that such an arrangement will not 

be necessary to enable me to go abroad ; and this being the esse, I 

should ei\joy my visit far more, unencumbered by a sense of obligation 

to make something out of it. If I should be able and disposed, on 

my return, to make a book, you shall be among the first to hear of it 

I am glad that you and Dr. Schaff have come to an understanding 

mutually satisfactory. 

" Truly yours, 

^* Jos. Addisok Alkxasdzsl 
" Mb. Sobibnxb.*' 

Dr. Alexander having determined to spend the sammer of 
1853 in Europe, completed his arrangements and was now 
ready for his departure, and looked forward eagerly to a re- 
newal of the pleasures he had snatched in the same way and 
from the same objects, just twenty years before. During that 
trip he was commonly alone, or nearly alone. This time he 
was to be accompanied, to his great satisfaction, by his friend 
and former pupil, the Rev, C. W. Hodge of Princeton. The 
intercourse between them was throughout, familiar and affec- 
tionate, wholly unembarrassed and often highly amusing. 
The excitements preliminary to the getting off were soon over, 
and everything was on tip-toe for the journey. 

On Wednesday, May 18th, the light-hearted travellers 
sailed from New York in the steamship Asia, and after a 
pleasant voyage landed at Liverpool on Sunday the 29th. 
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Dr. Alexander's jonmals dnriDg this short visit are deeply 
interesting and on most accounts well worthy of being pub- 
lished entire. But the limited space at my disposal will only 
allow me, as in the journal of his former visit, to make brief 
extracts here and there, leaving much to be supplied by the 
wit or knowledge of the reader. The Guide Books have by 
this time superseded the use of elaborate diaries. 

During this flying visit he spent two days in Liverpool, 
seven days in Edinburgh, two days at Melrose and Abbotsford, 
six days in London, six days at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
seventeen days in Paris. From thence he visited in order 
Nancy, Basel, Heidelberg, Mannheim, Mayence, Cologne, 
Amheim, Utrecht, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Haarlem, Leyden, 
The Hague, Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, and Ostend. On the 2d 
of August he crossed over to Dover, and spent a week in 
LiOndon, He then made a flying visit to Dublin, going thence 
to Manchester, and making his last stop at Liverpool ; from 
which port he sailed on the 20th for America, in the Europa, 
arriving at Boston on the 3 1st. 

My object will be to select such portions of this epistolary 
chronicle as may seem to me to possess the greatest intrinsic 
value, or else to afford the best lights in which to view the 
man — his strong and peculiar intellect ; his almost perpetual 
vivacity of spirits; his learning; his command of English; 
his power of description ; his quick discernment of character ; 
his dislike of sameness; his contempt of many fashionable 
usages, maxims, and opinions ; his whimsical tastes ; his fancy 
for odd people, startling adventures, queer expressions and 
street signs ; his passionate love of children, and fondness for 
courts and public spectacles ; his delight in attending different 
churches and comparing different preachers; his quick and 
impulsive sympathies ; his rare humour ; his sterling common- 
sense and orthodoxy ; and his devout piety. 

The travellers landed at Liverpool on the 29th of May. 
The diverting account one of them gives of his exploit in 
getting down the side of the vessel, with another man's hat on, 
ought not to be skipped. After a detailed exhibition of the 
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difficulties be had to encounter, Dr. Alexander continues as 
follows : 

"Down this almost perpendicular descent, I was among the firetto 
venture. Hard as it would have been at any time, it was rendered 
doublj so by a circumstance, of which we never think withont langh- 
ing." 

His old hat, poor enough when he set out, had been re- 
duced to a ruinous condition by repeated onsets on the part 
of some of those who had been suffering from sea-sickness. 

" My cap was too large for me and very odd-looking, especiallj 
ance the oilclolji cover had been blown into the sea upon the first or 
second day, and, notwithstanding efforts to rescue it, borne by an east 

wind toward its native shores. As ^'s cap was very nice, and he 

preferred it, he proposed that I should wear his new hat till we got to 
Liverpool. This could only be done by perching it on the crown of 
my head, from which the wind threatened every moment to remove it. 
The problem now was to prevent iU flight and at the same time to ef- 
fect an almost vertical descent over the ahip^s side. With one nan 
on my hat (or rather not mine) and the other on the slight rail, I be- 
gan a descent which can only be compared to that of Bighi. All tua 
I know is that I found myself soon after at the bottom with my bor- 
rowed hat in statu quo. It was now quite a treat to see the rest ae- 
spend." 

From what the reader may recollect of his habit on the 
former occasion, and from the hint just thrown out, it is hardiy 
necessary for me to say that Dr. Alexander lost no time m 
hearing some of the famous preachers. The first he had the 
pleasure of listening to was Dr. McNeile. For this purpose he 
had recourse to 

"Princess Park, a beautiful enclosure, on the edge of which, &eing 
a wide street or road leading out into the country, is St. Paul's Church. 
The people were already streaming in, and continued so to do until the 
sermon began, by which time the church was fall. It is ugly insio^ 
with an unpleasant mixture of the modern and antique, the plain and or- 
namental. The service was read by two monkish youths, and McNciU 
then preached from Song Sol. v. 16, cxponnding the whole chapter b> 
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that verse. The doctrines and seDtiments were excellent, the mode of 
treatment delicate and skilfal, language correct and plain, manner self- 
possessed and dignified, voice powerful and sweet thongh not always 
used well ; bat what most surprised me was the absence of all power, 
either logical or rhetorical. The whole thing was tame, and if heard 
from a stranger would have gained no attention and left no impression. 
Perhaps it was not a fair sample, but the audience seemed perfectly 
enraptured. I am glad to have heard McKeile, as no man can judge of 
preaching for another ; with my present impressions, I would not go 
across the street to hear him again." 

His next essay was to hear Dr. Gandlish, and was equally 
snccessful. The whole accoant is so remarkable for its vehe- 
ment emotion and graphic description, that It shall give it 
without abridgment. He always after this regarded Candlisb 
as the greatest preacher he ever beard. What follows was 
of course written in Edinburgh and on the Lord's Day : 

'^ This morning a profound sabbatical stillness reigned throughout 
the city. We did not get our breakfast until 9, and at 10 we sallied 
forth, and as we walked through the whole length of Princess street, 
found it almost empty. At Free St. George's we went into a kind of 
dwelling house behind or beneath the church, and learned from a man 
who was washing a basin for the vestry, that Dr. Oandlish was to 
preach 'all day,' and that the doors would be open a quarter before 
eleven. Wc walked up under the brow of the castle rock to Free St. 
John's where we learned to our regret that Dr. Guthrie was out of 
town, and that Dr. Hanna (no doubt the son-in-law and biographer of 
Chalmers), was to preach * all day.' Determined to make sure of Oand- 
lish, we went back in some haste. The whole scene was now changed. 
The profound repose was broken by the clangor of church -bells, espe- 
cially the great one of St. Giles's (the old cathedral) and the fine new 
one of Victoria Hall. The streets, too, were literally full of people. 
At St. George's a decent man admitted me into his pew, and showed 
mo how to put my hat upon the book-board. The church is wide and 
nearly square; quite plain, the galleries very spacious; the pulpit 
small and slight ; under it sat the precentor ; a handsome black-haired 
man in a gown. The whole congregation sang ; with less spirit but 
more sweetness and apparent culture than the Scotch congregations in 
America. The 60th chapter of Isaiah was read after the prayor, then 
another psalm, then the Lord's Prayer, then the sermon. For several 
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TMTs past I hmre expected leM from Oandlidi than I once did, and bid 
growii almost indifferent to heuiog him, so tliat I ehoald havebMi 
les diaappoiated U hi> absence than at Dr. Gnthria'a. This predi^iv 
siti«B wsa incTecMd bj his ^ipearance, which ia indeacribablj grot««|iie 
and even nie*a. I canirat convej a Cunt idea of it better tlun bj faith' 
fallT recording the identical impresaioD which it made opon mt, or 
rather the image which it coqjored up, and which was that 'of a adlj 
hoT, just round froiu aleep, and witbont any washing or combing— 
his ejes acareelj open and hb hair disordered — forced into the ugliest 
and clarosieat blad gown jon can ima^e, dragged into the pulpit and 
compelled to preach. The lUnaion was kept ap b; what seemed to b« 
■Doessaot efforts to get his gown off, or to botton bis clothee ooder it, 
wiih occasioiial polls at his hair as if it was a wig which he bad jaK 
discorerod to be hind part before^ and waa petllshlj trjing to re««na 
or tbr<>w awaf- Now and then too a white handkerchief woold com« 
ont in a kind of whirlwind and go back again witbont performtog soj 
otfice. Add to all this that one shoulder vaa held as if bj a ptinlai 
effort a foot higher than the other, and the neck quite nallified, and 
joa hare no exaggerated pictore of the preacheHd personal appearancSL 
As to rpeecfa, imagine the funniest borlesqae of the Scotch sing-soDg 
and the broadest Scotch pronanciation of some coinmoa words, Bach u 
•MtM (oneX nam (no), Baxlg Oavtt, Ac., with a voioe rather hns^ 
in its best eetate and sometimes a mere rattling in the throat ; and ;aii 
have the impression made upon my ear as well aa mj eje. He read 
the first throe yorsea of the eleventh chapter of 2d CoriDthians, aod 
repeated as his test the third. lie read ever; word of bis sermim 
from a small M3. in the pnlpit Bible, never lookiog at Qia oongregs- 
tion, bnt oooe in everj sentence ruaiog his ej9 to some fixed p<nnt ot 
taming it on vacanor. He began by pointing out the contrast ia tb« 
passage between Christ's dmplioity and Satan's subtlety, aa eiemplified 
in Eve's case. Ood gave ooe suffioient reason for not eating. Satan 
gave several for eating. This he geaeralizad ; truth and simplicity sia 
satisfied with one good reason ; craft and fiilsehood must have nSDji 
OS if many weaknessee equal one atroDgth. Theme; The dmplicitror 
Christ, as shown in five particulars: Ist. His atoning work; 8d. the 
freeoffer of salvation; 3d. Thecompletenessof his people in him; 4tb. 
Tbeir growth in grace by following Him ; 6th. The expectation of bii 
second coming. Though much of the exterior above doscribed gtnick 
me as probably a carieature of Chalmers, I soon found that he did not 
imitate the style of his great model. The composition was master];; 
both strong and beautiful; no Scotticisms ; no provincialisms; do tIo- 
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latioiu of taste, except perhaps an oocasional excess of iDgenioas and 
pointed antith^is. As to substance, the first head was a most capti- 
Tsting view of the old doctrine of Atonement, as a simple scheme op- 
posed to the complexities of error. The second was more experimental. 
Under this he accumnlated all the difiScnlties men feel as to election, 
abilitj, the unpardonable sin, insuflScient conyiction, faith, love, hope, 
&C. There was something fearful in this part of the discourse. I 
shuddered, as he enumerated the terrible contingencies. I never can 
forget the strange, unearthly drawl with which he said, ^Tou maj not 
be one of the elect ; you may not be sorry enough ; you may not be 
williDg enough ; you may not be able enough ; you may have commit- 
ted the unpardonable sin.' But when to these (as the subtleties of 
Satan) he opposed the simple truth that Christ had died and God was 
in eamesMn offering salvation ; and exhorted us to let God take care 
of his own attributes, and to look at the Atonement not from his side 
bat from ours; not to debate with Satan or wait for the solution of all 
puzzles, but simply believe what Ohrist has said, and do what he re- 
quires ; it was like coming out of an English railway tunnel into the 
paradise of an English landscape. And then, when he appealed to the 
experience of the convert, and described the escape of the poor soul 
from the knotted meshes of the devil's snare to the ' simplicity that is 
in Ohrist,* I was completely overcome. I shook with violent agita- 
tion ; and I don't know how I could have sat still if my eyes had not 
relieved me. But I passed entirely unnoticed. Many were in the same 
coDdition, and the rest were unconsciously bent forward to catch every 
word. During the height of this excitement the preacher's ugliness 
aod awkwardness was not forgotten or unobserved. They seemed to 
be constantly increasing, but by some strange process to enhance the 
effect of the discourse which they had threatened to make quite ridicu. 
loos. lu the crisis or acme of the eloquence his gown fell half off; 
his right arm was at liberty ; and he assumed the look of a demoniao 
figbtmg with a fiend. His gestures were those of conflict with one 
immediately before him thrnsting and struggling. It reminded me of 
Burley's fencing * in Old Mortality. At the end of this part of the 
discoarsehe relapsed into his ^ first manner:' and although the third 
was admirable too, I was only preparing to be shocked (in the electric 
sense) again, when he abruptly shut the book and said, * The rest must 
^ deferred.' After the prayer he read one or two notices, threw 
them behind him, and pronounced the benediction. The members of 

• See Old MortaUty, vol H. pp. 297, 298. Parker, 1836. 
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th« eongregatioii seemed to sit till the strangers had withdrawiL It 
was cheering to see sach a crowd poaring ont from sach a sermon. On 

njoining ^ I found him scarcely less excited than myself; and with- 

oat knowing whither we were going we strolled off in a direction op- 
posite to that of onr hotel. We got into tbe sonthem snbarbs ; and as 
the interval was only nntil 8 o^dock, we took a cap of coffee at a coffe&- 
hoQse, in a little prirate room of the old fiishion ; made a few inqniriei 
abont churches, and returned to Free St. Geoi^^s. Here we waited in 
the lobby as hefore; saw Candlbh come oot of his vestry near mb and 
ascend the pulpit, preceded by the sexton carrying the book, and fol- 
lowed by the gowned precentor. He read his text ; the same as in the 
morning ; and without the least allusion to the previous service, re- 
peated word for word the introduction to his sermon as if be vas 
preacbing it again to a different congregation. In like manner be re- 
peated most distinctly the five heads of the discourse several times, so 
that no one could forget them : summing up in a few sentences tbe 
three heads which he had already handled. He then took up the 
fourth, which was comparatively short, but excellent and striking in t 
high (lep^ree, and then came to tbe last ; the simplicity of the Ghristisn 
doctrine of the Second Advent. This had greatly awakened my cari- 
osity when announced in the morning, aod I trembled for tbe preacher; 
but my fears were groundless. His treatment of this topic was as wise 
as it was eloquent I admired what he did not say as much as what 
be said. Tbe idea he presented was that of a great picture, the out- 
line of which is distinctly drawn in Scripture and distinctly viable to 
all alike. Tbe disputed matters are tbe filling up. He said nothing to 
conciliate or offend the Millennarian. He admitted tlie lawfulness and 
use of such investigation, but denied that they belong to the great out- 
line which the hand of God himself has traced, and which he now re- 
traced before us with transcendent skill and power, introducing him- 
self as the spectator ; under various characters : a convicted sinner ; s 
heart-broken mourner, &c. &o. and telling what it is that sustains his 
hope — ^not this ; not that ; but Christ, Ohrist alone ; apart from all ac- 
cessories ; independent of all revolutions, earthquakes, catastrophes ; 
one insulated, solitary figure, standing amidst the wreck of empires 
and of worlds : not tbe church ; not the ministry ; not a new state of 
society &c. &c : — ^not that (he shrieked in the most thrilling waj) oot 
that at all ; bnt Christ in his simplicity — ^none but Christ! It is to him 
that I look forward ; that I am approaching ; I have caught up with 
him ; I am caught up to him ; with them that sleep in Jesus ; in the 
clouds ; in the air ; into heaven ; to be ever with the Lord I Judging 
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merely bj the actual effect upon myself^ without regard to rales or 
the judgment of others, this was certainly one of the grandest bnrsts 
of eloquence that I have ever heard. If Chalmers was as much above 
this roan in actual power as he is in fame, he was almost superhuman. 
It was some relief from the tension of this winding-np to find it fol- 
lowed by a threefold application to the careless, the anxious, the be- 
lieying hearer. The first was mastedy : characterized by a solemn 
irony, well snited to impress supercilious sinners. Instead of warning 
them now against the subtlety of Satan, he told them Satan did not 
think it worth his while to practise arts on them : he reserved his craft 
for those who had escaped, or were escaping, from his toils ; with- the 
careless sinner he used greafc simplicity : not many lies, but one lie 
not even a new one, but the same old lie that had seduced Eve and its 
tens of thousands since : ' Te shall not surely die.' The other applica- 
tions were brief but excellent ; though not so striking as the other, 
being rather a gradual descent from the previous elevation. In any 
ordinary sermon even this part might have made the preacher's fortune. 
I have given this account, with all its seeming extravagance, for the very 
reason that I do not wish to let my first impressions be corrected and 
cooled down by subsequent reflection ; but to preserve them just as they 
are ; for my own future use, as well as for your present entertainment." 

Sach a lover of Scottish history and dialect, of course, 
could not fail to meet with objects of interest everywhere in 
the land of the Douglas and the Covenanters, and of Jeanie 
Deans and Edie Ochiltree. The references he makes to the 
old legends are, howerer, not of a nature to justify quotation. 
The pithy sayings of the Scotch peasantry are more worthy 
of preservation. At Melrose Abbey, he fell in with a shrewd, 
satirical old guide ; and overheard a sentence or two from a 
lady, which had better have, been left unsaid. 

"I was amused at the straightforward, common-sense way in which 
our cicerone answered a lady of the party. He also took her down 
from her stilts in reference to the nobility. She spoke familiarly of 
the Duke of Baccleuch. He asked her if she knew him. She said, 
with a stammer, that she knew where he lived. The old man said 
the duke had so many dwellings it was hard to know them all. Seeing 
Lord Somervillo^s name upon a vault, the lady said (as if it was the 
name of an acquaintance) ' Ah ! is Lord Somerville buried here ?' The 
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old oiftD, with a dry laugh, siud, 'Lord SomerriUe is no hiirted at all, 
but wben he dies he has a recht to lie here.* In short, he was aa ad- 
mirable type of the sturdy, sensible, free-spoken Scotchman." 

After a brief but pleasant jaunt among the scenes immor- 
talized by Bums and Scott, he returned, with but little reluc- 
tance to England. 

Of course, he went to hear the late beloved and honoured 
Dr. Hamilton, of Regent Square, London ; and he was much 
pleased with the sermon. The whole account is worthy of 
perusal 

'* The church in Regent Square was built for Edward Inring, and is 
a neat, plain building of the Gothic sort The door-keeper told us he 
oonld not giye us seats till the service began, but he thought there vas 
plenty of room in the gallery. We accordingly ascended, and were 
shown by a female pew-opener into a very good front seat. The house 
below was well filled, bat not crowded. The congregation seemed to 
be entirely Scotch. We thought at first a stranger was to preach, bat 
soon saw that it was the sexton ushering the minister into the pulpit. 
I was greatly pleased with Hamilton's appearance. The portraits flat- 
ter him very little. While his presence is naturally an impressiTe one, 
he wins respect by his look of unfeigned seriousness and modes^. He 
read a chapter, jost as we do, without note or comment His sermon 
was a lecture on the stilling of the storm ; precisely like his books, 
and not at all improved by the delivery. Its great defect was some 
peculiarity of utterance that made a large part wholly unintelligiblei 
His voice is deep and guttural. He did not read by any means so 
closely as Oandlish ; but looked at and addressed the congregation, some- 
times uttering several sentences without referring to his green-covered 
MS. After a brief but interesting summary of the narrative, he re- 
4narked upon it as illustrating the character both of the disciples and 
the Master. The most striking points were, the difference betweeo 
faith and physical courage, as exemplified in Peter's walking oo the 
water ; and the apparent hardship in Christ^s treatment of the twelre, 
who were sent away alone in a storm, and permitted to share neither in 
the rest of the five thousand, nor in the prayers of Ohrist In tliis con- 
nection, he made use of a magnificent figure, which Wordsworth might 
have envied; in his own line, too; for it was that of the eagle stirring 
up her nest ; the apparent hardship, as it seems to the spectator, on 
some Highland precipice or Alpine difi^, of forcing the poor eaglets from 
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the eyrie where thej haye so long been fostered, over the verge of the 
abjae in which sure destruction seems to await them, till the parent 
bird, with a sweep of its pinions, like a flash of lightning, passes be- 
neath, and bears them np to heaven I This was intended to illustrate 
cor Lord's method of preparing the apostles for their future work. 
But bjT far the fioest part of the discourse was the condnsion : in which 
he brought out the old use of the passage as an emblem of the trials 
of the Church ; tracing the points of correspondence with great beauty 
both of thought and language, and especially describing with extraor- 
dinary graphic power, the dangers of the Church in our day, when the 
Master seems asleep upon a pillow, or absent from the vessel altogether, 
and where every effort to do good, or remove evil, is but a single stroke 
of the oar when the wind is contrary, and the sea tempestuous ; but 
when the night is darkest, and the weather worst, a form is seen walk- 
ing on the waters (this was wrought up very beautifully), sometimes 
dreaded as a spectre by the Church itself; but the moment his foot 
treads the deck, the waves fall flat, the wind is hoshed ; even the world 
acknowledges the presence of the Master, and straightway they are at 
the land whither they went. " Let us pray '' I Comparisons are odious ; 
bat I must say that^ with all its beauty, this disconrse of Hamilton's 
was far below Candlish's, in all respects, even in literary merit : for, 
though more exuberant in figures, it was not in such good taste ; while 
as to argument and doctrine and experimental power, effect upon the 
conscience and religious feelings (Judging, of course, by my own expe- 
rience) it was child's play in comparison. I say this the more freely, 
because all my prepossessions were in Hamilton's favour ; and I liked 
the man as soon as I saw him : whereas, Candlish's exterior created a 
repngnance which all my admiration of his preaching has not wholly 
overcome." 

The mention of Hamilton naturally calls up the name of 
another distinguished London minister and pulpit-celebrity. 
Dr. Cumming ; whom he also heard with pleasure, and whom 
he thus describes : 

" I inquired repeatedly the way to Dr. Cumming's church, of which 
I had entirely forgotten the locality. One stupid policeman said it was 
close by ; but on following his directions, I found myself in Doctonl* Com' 
mons. Another thought it must be Strand-^ays^ an expression new to 
me, though very Euglish. At length I asked a policeman of superior 
rank, and of a portly presence, whom I took to be a Scotchman, 
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trhether he oonld direct me to the National Scotch Ohordi. He wu 
Jaat beginniDg to saj No, nhea I added. Dr. Oammiog's. 'Ob, fed' 
said lie, 'I can direct ;oa to Dr. Cammiiig's church ; I vaa not airtn 
thct it iraa called the National Scotch Church.' He then directed mc 
to CroMTQ Court, Dmr? Lane, the entrance to the court being diredly 
opposite tbe colonnade of Dmry-Laoe Theatre. Here I found s mtH, 
oblong conrt, HOrronnded on throe sides by high brick honses, and on 
tbefonrth by an odd-loo1(ing, old stooe church, witb Kprofdfionofsnull 
arcbed window^ irregalarly placed, Bome above, and some in cliuters. 
Uore I found several vaitiog, more than an boar before tbe time of kc- 
vice. 'When I came back, the number was increased, and wbile I stood 
there the court actually filled up, bo that it would hold no mora A 
policeman in atlcndaace said that all these were strangers, waiting fet 
tlio opening of the doors, at the commencement of the service; th« 
seat-holders being admitted at a door iu Drury Lane, except those irbo 
bad aeatd in the gallery, and who were all tbe time passing tbrongli iba 
crowd in Crown Court, being admitted by a Scotch sexton, with a 
very cunning look, who seemed U> recognize every individual E«st- 
hiilder, and to expel every stranger. lib authority was enforced by 
a second polioeraan, who stood near hint, while tbe first walked np aod 
down through tbe crowd. At lengtb, the doors were opened, and a 
great rush followed. The aisles were soon filled, and the vacant places 
in the pews, to one of which I was admitted. The church is oft 
eiogular form, being nearly semlciroalar, with tbe pnlpit in the centre 
(of the diameter), the carved part having galleries. Camming hu 
tried to aasimilate the Presbyterian worsliip to tbe Episcopal ; ho^ I 
tbiuk, with no advantage. They sing standing, and pray kneelios or 
sitting. He seemed to read his prayers, which contained oocasionil 
snatches from tbe liturgy. Oboir for precentor. He hss a very finshy 
look; bare nock, elaborate triangular black whiskers, gold spectacles; 
very sweet voice, and great suavity of elocution, Rend and eipoandei 
Mark xv; preached on v. 6. Very orthodox on divinity of Christ; bnt 
disparaged theology and doctrinal preaching, and metaphysics. £it<tii- 
pore-coUoqniol ; sometimes very beauitful ; occasional sarcasm sgsinst 
apostolical sucoession; priests bad regular eocceesion, yet crucified 
Lot worfliipjitrs iif soccesslon now beware, lest they cmciff 

1 nt' Go<'. iifresb, nn J teach tbo people to prefer B Barnabas la • 
lie p.illed Piipt'ry the religion of the crncifli, and not of tla 

Some original ido-iK a» to Judas and Pilate : tho motive of their 
oonduot, suspicion o^belief of Christ's divinity. He urged the impossi- 
biliry of [itieli a character as Christ's being invented by the erangditt 
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Many points of coincidence with Jameses ]ectnre at the Univefsitj of 
Yiigtnia; hnt some things ad captandum. At times very eloquentf 
but oommonly too English, or Scotch. He introdnced several Greek 
phrases. I am glad to have heard him, bat have no wish to hear him 
again.^' 

If the American traveller had been himself a retired mem- 
ber of the bar, his interest could not well have been greater 
than it actually was in everything pertaining to courts of 
justice, judges, barristers, juries, witnesses, and legal formali- 
ties. Here is an account of one of his visits to Westminster 
Hall, and the Courts of Common Pleas, Exchequer, and 
Queen's Bench ; with his impressions of Jervis, Talfourd, Pol- 
lock, and Lord Campbell : 

** Walking any longer being ont of the qnestion, I went into West- 
minster Hall ; and seeing the wigged barristers running aboat, entered 
the Coart of Common Pleas, where I saw Sir John Jervis, Talfonrd, 
and two other judges, on the bench. I aft^ wards visited the Court 
of Exchequer, where Sir Frederick Pollock and three others were pre- 
siding; then the Queen^s Bench, where Lord Campbell was pro-, 
noancing a decision, in which his colleagues all concurred successively. 
These court-rootns have been rebuilt since I was here. They would 
all be thought small, if not mean, with us. They are lighted en- 
tirely by sky-lights, and wainscotted with oak. The judges sit behind 
a little altar-shaped mahogany desk, on a long, red sofa. Beneath 
them is a row of clerks and other officers, in wigs and gowns. Be- 
neath these, in all the conrts, was a row of shabby-looking men, 
much below the average of English neatness and respectability, who 
seemed to be interested in the causes, and occasionally spoke to the 
counsel. Could they be attorneys? The judges' gowns are the most 
ridicalous you can imagine. They look like blue nankeen greatcoats, 
with long capes, worn over old calico bed-gowns. The lawyers* 
gowns are of some coarse black stuf^ without any kind of ornament. 
I never saw a finer collection of intelligent and healthy faces than the^o 
barristers. I was also pleased to sit and hear their English. The col- 
loquial proceedings, which I like to read in the reports, I now had vitd 
toee. The great object of the judges seems to be, to prevent speechifi- 
catton, and get at the truth as soon as possible. Scarcely a sentence 
was uttered without interruption from the bench. The encounter of 
wits was very interesting. Now and then, there was a general laugh 
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from bench and bar. The Jndges, notwithstanding their old-women^s 
dress, have a noble jndicial presence. I heard several motions for 
new trials, and the statement of the Jndge who had presided, with his 
answer to the arguments of coanseL The mntaal conrtesy is admirable, 
even in exciting disputes ; one of which, on this occanon, was some- 
what personal in its character. From the Tower we proceeded 
tbrongh Eastcheap, to the West End, where I proceeded to my favonr- 
ite resort, Westminster Hall, to which I find my steps continnslly tam- 
ing. I first went np into the Parliament House, and found a crowd 
about the Committee Boom ; where the investigation of the Liverpool 
election is still dragging its slow length along. Seeing a man prohib- 
ited from entering by the ubiquitous police, I returned to the Hall, and 
going into the Court of Common Pleas, found it crowded to excess. A 
jury-trial was in progress, before Jndge Talfourd. The case was unin- 
teresting in itself (something about building a distillery) but all judidsl 
proceedings interest roe, especially in England. I had now an oppor- 
tunity of observing the old English method of examining and cross- 
examining a witness. The examiner stands, and his associate dtting 
by him takes the notes. The attorney sits behind and suggests ques- 
tions. Great. mirth was occasioned by the testimony of a Scotch dis- 
tiller, who turned the laugh against Sergeant Shea repeatedly ; as did 
an architectural surveyor, who testified that no skill was required for 
the making of certain wooden bolts. ' What 1 ' said Shea ; * no more skill 
than for the making of a wash-tub?' 'Not so much,* was the replj. 
But Shea revenged himself on both of them, in summing np ; the finest 
specimen of English elocution I have yet heard. It was masteriy in- 
deed, and I would not have missed it for a guinea. The effect upon 
the jury could be seen with the naked eye; or, at the most, with spec- 
tacles. The moment Shea concluded, Talfourd began his charge, snd 
a greater contrast cannot be imagined. Extremely rapid, mincing, and 
affected, especially in the excess to which he carries the English stam- 
mer, with a great deal of the coxcomb and the bon-vivant combined in 
his appearance, he impresses me as little vwd w>ce as on paper. The 
jury did not leave the box, but literally put their heads together, and 
agreed upon their verdict in a moment. I then went into the Oonrt 
of Exchequer; where precisely the same kind of thing was going on 
before another Judge whose name I did not learn. And I had a sample 
of the famous method of brow-beating witnesses which once prevaUed 
here. The cross-examining counsel bellowed in the most threatening 
manner, and with the most ferocious look, without appearing to accom- 
plish anything. The judge seemed thoroughly disgusted and ashamed 
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while this was going on : twisting his handkerchief impatiently round 
his hands ; pretending to sleep, etc. etc. This was another thing which 
I wonld not willingly have missed, though perfect]/ ridiculous. The 
opposing counsel was a very handsome man; which, indeed, is very 
generally true of all these barristers ; while the attorneys are by far the 
shabbiest class (not paupers) I have seen in England.*' 

With all his love of music, and especially of vocal music, 
Dr. Alexander seldom went to hear any of the public singers 
in his own country. He did so, however, now and then, in 
London and elsewhere in Europe, and on one occasion had 
the satisfaction of witnessing a wonderful performance on the 
organ. Here are his own words : 

"We went to a concert at Exeter Hall. The performers were 
eighty Germans, from Cologne, amateurs, who have been singing here 
with great applause. Among them was a famous organist from Dres- 
den, who i)erformed a masterpiece of Bach, and one of Handel (the 
Hallelujah Chorus again.) His execution was wonderfiil, especially 
with his feet, which seemed all the time to be skating; bat his perfor- 
mance was nothing to that of the others, without any instrumental 
accom()animent whatever, a new and grand proof of what the human 
voice can do, not so much in the way of loudness as in that of sweet- 
ness. The subdued tone of these foarscore strong voices, was almost 
celestial, and yet perfectly distinct The breath of angels scarcely could 
be sweeter. Two pieces of Mendelssohn which they performed were 
in themselves transporting. The applause was rapturous. Several 
of the pieces were repeated." 

I give the following account of another visit he made to 
Westminster Hall and the law courts. Part of the descrip* 
tion is very graphic : 

*' 1 found jury trials going on in the three courts ; before the three 
chief judges, Lord Campbell, Sir Frederick Pollock, and Sir John 
Jervis. The last is more of an American than any public speaker I 
have heard. He is very excitable and impatient. When a lawyer 
wanted to prove something yesterday, he screamed that it could not be 
proved ; it was physically impossible ; repeating it several times over 
at the top of his voice; stepping down to the jury-box and showing 
the paper in question to the jury, asking them whether the fact al- 
leged was not physically impo sible. To-day there was an interesting 
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trial before hiin of a breich of promise case ; Miss Caroline White toA 
Captaia Peel. The plaintiff's Msler testified tliat ever; thing whb nsdj 
for the wedding. The counsel asked her whether the wedding breik- 
fast was not ordered and the troosseaa purchased. This roused Jervis, 
who oODtemptnoaslj asked what they meant bj a tronssean; uid 
whether everybody that was married most hare diamands and all th^; 
adding in a way that oansed a general roar, ' When I g«t married, I 
don't do that way.' Chief Baron Pollock (a xery intellectaal bnt 
baaghty-looking man) lost his patience with a lawyer for examining a 
aervaDt-woman too minately about tbe dimensioiis and arrangemeDli 
of a hoase. After trying ineffectually to arrest it, tbe jadge startled 
everybody present by asking the woman in a voice of tbnnder, 'An 
you a house-sarveyor ) ' ' No, my lord, I am a servant of all work.' 
This question and answer convulsed the bar and Jury." 

Among the more etriking of the preachers whom he heard 
in London was the famous Mr. Binney.* From a notice oa 
tbe oatside of tbe chapel, the American visitor inferred that 
great attention was there paid to psalmody : 

"A new tone-book is just published, with pieces harmonized by 
Lowell UaaoD, Tnrlo, Novello, and others, and a pre&ce by Binaej. 
There is no choir, bnt umply a precentor. For the first time I heard 
a prose paasoge chanted by a large congregation. What excuse have 
the seceders for turning David's Psalms into doggerel rhyme t Bionej 
b a man of imposing presence ; tall, lorgo-f ranted, with a bald lod 
shining forehead. Dis voice is deep, bat not full or ogreeabte; and 
when he is excited, it is harsh and gnttnral. He not only did not rcld 
his sermon, bnt he coold not; for it was so dark, before he got balf 
throagh, that I oonld scarcely see him. He repudiated all ornament, 
and indeed all style : Affecting the colloquial laconic to excess ; uttering 
a few words at a time, with many pauses and emphatic repetition). 
Bis sabject was tbe parable of the marriage supper in Luke liv. with 
the preliminary circumstances. His expoeitiou was uble, his illoatn- 
tion striking and original. The way in which he dealt with our Lord') 
directioob to invite only the poor, showed sense end independenw- 
Insteod of quibbling, he acknowledged the difficulty ; hut appealed to 
juikij ^in^i: uf men in general, which never understand) tha 
slrii'tly. ' [Iocs any man believe that I or any interpreter of 

good idea of this gentleman's style may be tuid from a little book ei- 
tilled, "Uuke the Mo.^t of Both Worlds." 
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Scripture am to tell the Lord Major of London, that he can never en- 
tertain his friends and equals at dinner?' He adopted the solution, 
that the feasts to which our Lord referred were abuses of a charitable 
institution designed expressly for the poor. Of this he gave a striking 
illustration. * From time immemorial, the Archbishop of Oanterbary, 
on certain Saturday evenings in the year, has kept open house. All 
hare access to him and may ei^oy his hospitality without distinction 
of ranks, or rather with a preference to the poor and humble. Now, 
snppose some Archbishop had converted this into a social entertain- 
ment of his own friends and equals in position : might I not say to him. 
Don't do this; don't invite your friends at these times, which are 
specially appointed for the humble classes ; without meaning to forbid 
bis entertaining his personal acquaintances and friends at other times 
and in another way ? ' He talked a great deal about ' minor morals,' 
manners, selfish and ungenerous conduct in little things. This struck 
me rather oddly in connection with the treatment of strangers in the 
Presbyterian and Independent Ohurches here. While he was expound- 
ing Ohrist's directions about taking the lowest places, I could not help 
thinking of the many who were excluded from any place at all until 
after the 'second prayer.' I know of nothing in which our American 
usages compare more advantageously with those of Europe, than in 
this very particular. Binney's manner, although striking, is not pleas- 
ant. There is too much irony ; in the ancient sense ; and too much 
latent sarcasm in his whole discourse, as indicated by his frequent 
smile, a very bitter smile to my eye. There is, however, no appear- 
ance of affectation or of an effort at theatrical effects, but abundant 
evidence of strength of mind." 

On Tuesday, June 11th, he went to St. Margaret's Church, 
Lothbury, to hear Melvill lecture. He heard him, and was 
delighted even beyond all his expectations. The discourse is 
given in full among the preacher's published efforts entitled 
"Golden Lectures." He ranks Melvill next to Candlish. 
No subsequent sermon from another ever modified his judg- 
ment of the uncouth Scotchman. 

" We entered the church," he records, " and were shown by the 
psw-opener to a very eligible seat. We found the service just begun, 
by a stout, gray-haired man, of no very prepossessing aspect, who 
seemed abstracted from the words which he was reading, or rather re- 
peating from memory, and looked constantly about, as if he saw some- 
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thing that sarprised him, or was soaoDing the appearance of persons 
in different parts of the congregation. He wonld sometimes fix his 
eye for a minate on a pardcnlar quarter of the gallerj, without the 
slightest intermption of his reading which, with this exception, and 
in point of elocation and expression, was exceedingly well done. So 
disagreeahle, however, was the general impression made npon me by 
the reader^s manner, tliat I felt convinced, and whispered to my friend, 
that this must be a corate. My only fear was that he was to preach : 
bat this was in a great degree allayed by the increase of the congre- 
gation, which, before the close of the prayers, qaite filled the chnreb, 
no small one. When I saw the same person in the polpit, my heart 
sank within me ; but how great was my surprise when he began to 
read in the most admirable manner! bnt^ strange to say, without rais- 
ing his eyes once so far as I could see, from the manuscript before him, 
a most beautiful and spiritual sermon on Pb. cxix. 116 ; full of Bcriptaral 
truth and poetical imagery, adopting as his plan the apostolic exposi- 
tion of the text: 1. Tribulation worketh patience; 2. Patience, expe- 
rience ; 8. Experience, hope. The whole was captivating, but the last 
few sentences were grand, in which he brought out the idea, that the 
day must soon come, when he and all his hearers would feel the Psalm- 
ist^s first petition to be useless — when instead of saying, * Uphold me 
that I may live,' we can only say, 'Uphold me that I may die^\ but 
even then the last petition would remain as appropriate as ever; and 
with strong assurance the expiring saint may cry, 'Let me not be 
ashamed of my hope ! ' I did not jisk the preacher's name ; for if it was 
not Melvill, it was something better. The discourse pleased me more 
than any of his printed ones ; perhaps because it was so admirably 
read, a circumstance which I had not expected. The audience was 
breathless with attention. What a sight upon a week-day morning in 
the heart of the old city, surrounded by a labyrinth of warehouses and 
banks ! It reminded me of Ohalmers's Thursday morning lectures in 
the Tron Church at Glasgow, when the merchants used to rush from 
the Exchange to hear him. I have not attempted to give any analyBis 
of his discourse, which, although highly edifying and instructive, de- 
rived its great charm from the original and striking images with which 
it was adorned, and which I cannot reproduce. It pleased me greatlj 
more than any sermon I have heard, excepting those of Candlish ; and 
with these it is not easy to compare it, because Candlish had the vast 
advantage of a great Christian doctrine, as the basis of his practical 
appeals and the ground of his pictorial illustrations. Partly on this 
account, but not alone, he still stands forth upon the surface of mj 
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memorj, as eqanl iu elegance and eloquence to any of the rest, and in 
doctiioal richness and intellectnal force superior to them all. It is a 
satisfactory reflection, that while niy parliamentary designs have failed 
almost entirely, I have been nnezpectedly successful in my preaching 
projects — having heard every preacher in London that I wished or 
hoped to hear, and several in addition.'' 

He heard a strange discourse at St. Mary^s, Cambridge, at 
8 portion of which one of the masters in the pit laughed ; and 
not without strong provocation. 

^' The sermon (on Isaiah viii. 20) seemed to be the first of a series 
of apologetic lectures (like the Boyle and Bampton) and was very or- 
thodox and antigeological. The preacher coughed so much and in 
sQch a canine manner, that I could have fancied myself in Allhallow's 
Barking. The one master in the pit laughed at the sermon, especially 
when a vacnum was said to be a rock on which men suffered ship- 
wreck." 

On the first of July he crossed the £uglish channel, and 
after the usual experiences, and a few adventures of. the kind 
that befall nearly every tourist, found himself once more in 
Paris. Nothing seemed to strike him with greater force than 
the pertinacity of the commissionaires^ and the true gentility 
of the common people. He greatly preferred the English, 
however, on the score of personal cleanliness. For a while he 
was highly entertained in the imperial city ; chiefly with ob- 
serving the changes that had been introduced since his former 
Rejourn. But he became tired long before the month was out, 
and hailed as a relief the utter contrast presented by some of 
the chief cities of Germany and Holland. 

On the 3d of July, he went after breakfast to the Oratoire, 
nnder a vague impression that he might hear eit)ier Cooquerel 
orMonod. Finding it shut at 10 o'clock, and qo one in the 
neighbourhood to give information, he proceeded to N6tre 
Dame and saw the Archbishop perform high mass. Hasten- 
ing back at 1 1^ to the Oratoire, he " found the precentor read- 
mg prayers." He afterwards heard an excellent sermon on 
the 20th Psalm, especially the verse <* Be wise, &c " The de 
31 
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livery, he says, was excellent. The audience increased gradu- 
ally till the house was full. They still sang Clement Marot's 
psalms and the old song tunes adapted to them. *' I asked 
the beadle who that was. * M. Monod.' * Adolphe ? ' * Oai, 
monsieur, Adolphe.' So I have heard another of the preach- 
ers ^hom I had upon my list." 

He thus portrays another of the well known preachers of 
the French Capital : 

'^M. Cocquerel preaches at the oharch in the Rue de GreDelle. I 
crossed the Seine npon the Pont des Arts, and with the help of two 
policemen found the place I wanted. It is in a very fine street, nc&r 
several departments of the government, including those of the Interior 
and of Public Instruction. The church bears a strong resemblance to 
the Oratoire ; like which it is elliptical in form, and has pews or rather 
chambers in the wall, like the old German churches. As at the Ora- 
toire last Sunday, the congregation constantly increased until the 
church was crowded ; some coming io at the very end of the sermon. 
The scriptures, psalms, and stated prayers were read by a precentor, & 
very young-looking man in gown and bands. Oocquerel preached 
from Mark v. 14, 16. He is a red-faced, gray-haired man, of 
no very pleasing aspect; a powerful but grimacing and theatrical 
speaker, very colloquial and very declamatory. His sermon was a glo- 
rification of true Protestantism (». e. rational Christianity, freedom of 
fhonght, &c.) with many reflections on the doctrines of grace; no 
doubt as preacbed by his colleague, Adolphe Monod, whose elocution I 
prefer as much as his doctrines. To my own surprise I have now heard 
every preacher tliat I cared to hoar in London and Paris." 

But he was yet to hear still another who was worth listen- 
ing to with deep attention. On the I7th of July he found his 
way to the Salle Taitbout, 

** which revived many of my ancient recollections, as the place where 
I attended public worship most frequently on my former visit to Paris. 
The people sit on chairs, as in the Oatliolic churches. A black-haired, 
white-cravated man gave me two tracts, and said he supposed I was a 
foreigner. He afterwards handed me a hymn-book. Tlie room, vbich 
is not very large, was quite full before the sermon began. The 
preacher was rather a young-looking man who might have passed for 
on American, lie had a disagreeable way of praying with his eyes 
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open and rolling np the whites thereof. Bat his sermon was a rerj 
able and edifying one, and in some parts powerfdi. The text was 
1 John i. 8; the- theme: The varioas ways in which men may deny 
that they are sinners: 1. By denying the esseDtial distinction between 
right and wrong ; 2. By calling good evil and evil good ; 8. By owning 
the reality of slh bat denying its consequences ; 4. By owning it in 
general and denying it in particnlar ; 5. By owning it in partioalar, bat 
making the good oatweigh it. The last head was partioalarly striking 
and original. I was the more impressed with the whole discourse 
from the resemblance of the plan to one of mine on Jer. ii. 26. The 
expression was often very forcible and happy. The elocation wonld 
have been fine if he had kept his body still and spoken mofe deliber- 
ately. The most impressive part was on making God a liar. God 
brings man to the foot of the cross, and from the height of it says to 
him, ^Thoa art a sinner.' Man^s reply is, * Mensonge I ' ' Nothing bat 
grace can save thee ; ' ' Mensonge 1 ' And so to all the doctrines and 
offers of the Gospel, tlie unconverted sinner's answer is still, ' Men- 
songe! Mensonge I Mensonge I' The application to believers was 
eqaally searching. Several of the hearers wept. One sobbed aloud. 
The sermon was of the best kind known in America. I asked the 
preacher's name. M. Pressens6. I had often road of him." 

Nothing delighted him when trayelling bo mach as the 
study of character. On the Rhine boat he indulged himself 
in this way to bis heart's content. After a description of the 
various people aboard, he^ives us the following detailed and 
racy account of an amusing pair of Englishmen— a doctor and 
a naval or military officer : 

^'I derived great amusement from another pair of Englishmen. 
One was a shorty olean-shaved, gray-haired man, in a home-made sort 
of black dress coat and trousers, who had obviously left home without 
the slightest change of costume. I took him at first for a country par- 
son, bat learned from the talk, and the inscription on his trunks, that 
he was a physician. He was a perfect specimen of a blunt, positive, 
straightforward, sensible, prejudiced John Bull. His companion was 
a man of more refinement and gentility, but equally John Bullisb ; with 
a dash of frankness and insouciance which led me to regard him as a 
sailor, even before I saw upon a.trunk a^'oining the doctor's, the name 

of ' Oaptain :.' Perhaps, however, he was of the army, and 

the doctor an army surgeon ; as I heard them throw out several 
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military aUanons. The divertiDg part of their behaviour was that, 
although qaite free from all obtrnBiYeness, or airs of anj kind, snd 
wholly intent upon their own enjoyment, they acted precisely as if all 
the people on the boat were English. The doctor especially, who wss 
much less a man of the world than his companion, and, indeed, a very 
decided humourist, would stop the first person that he met on deck 
and ask him or her, without a mementos hesitation, any question that 
occurred to hhn, and when he got a German answer would say, *£b, 
Eh ? ' in a tone of great surprise, as if he wondered what those foreign- 
ers were doing there. In one case particnlarly, he convulsed me by 
running up to two heavy-looking German peasant boys, who had prob- 
ably nevei^ seen a Dampfschiff before, and aaking them, in English, in 
the most earnest, peremptory tone, ' What is the boat stopping for, eh, 
eh ? ' I should not have been half so much amused at all this, if the 
men had seemed conscious of the fun themselves; but the idea of any- 
thing ludicrous about it, or of anything except the inconvenience 
attending it, seemed never to occur to them. I was quite surprised at 
the frequency with which they lighted upon people who ooold undei^ 
stand them, and according to the universal law in all such oases, per- 
fectly willing to talk broken English to the best of their ability. 
Among the persons whom they thus encountered were two French or 
German ladies, of a faded-stylish look, who heard them mumbling 
over n map of the river, and volunteered to give them information. 
The Englishmen received the remarks with great civility, and several 
times went back to ask them questions. More than once, as I passed 
near tllen^ I heard the doctor's 'Eh, Ehf ' like the 'What, What! ' of 
George the Third, as described by Madame d'Arblay.* But the richest 
exhibition of the two John Bulls was at the table d'hSU. Soon after 
we set sail (or rather steam), a man went round inquiring who would 
wish to dine. I expected the table to be set in the cabin, and foreboded 
a great loss in point of prospect. But about half-past;twelve, a great 
commotion took place upon deck, occasioned by the setting of the table 
tliere. " 

One is reminded hj the following dialogue between a 
French priest and a German abb^ (for the most part in dog- 
Latin), of « Father Tom and the Pope : " 

* The reader wiU be reminded, too, of the couplet: 

" When lo t the monarch, in his usual way, 
Like lightning spoke. What's this f What's this ? what, what f ' " 

Peter Pindar*a Works, p. 16, 18S5. 
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''Among tbe pasaeagers I had earlj observed a man in a pecollar 
dress, which I remembered to be that of an abbS — an ngly and con- 
ceited, bat distingn^-lookiDg man, who talked to all the upper sort of 
Gtermaos, especially the ladies, and read poetry with and to the wife 
of the Tyruler before mentioned. At one of the stations where we 
stopped, there came on board an elderly French priest, in the nsaal 
nglj K<u*^) lu^d rather squalid-looking, but with an intelligent counten- 
ance, and with all the bonhommie and easy manners of his nation. The 
two ecclesiastics were naturally drawn together, but it happened ; ourl- 
on9ly enough, that the one knew no French and the other no German : 
which must be a very rare occurrence here among men of any education. 
I happened to be by when the French priest accosted the German, by 
asking him whether a building on the high bank we were passing was 
a ' convent.' The other, understanding his gestnre, replied at once 
in Latin, ' MonasUrium esV I pricked up my ears, for I had long 
wished to hear a Latin conversation. After several other questions 
and answers about places in sight, the Frenchman said something to 
tbe German in a low voice, whereupon the latter called to a waiter 
to bring the gentleman a flask of Burgundy. They then took seats to- 
gether at the table near me, and I listened eagerly to their discourse, 
which was made intelligible by the deliberation with which they were 
forced to speak, especially the Frenchman, who appeared quite unac- 
customed to it, though he showed a scholarlike acquaintance with the 
language. The Gorman spoke more glibly, but in a lower voice. 
While they were waiting for the wine, tho Frenchman said, with 
pathos * J^ai soif ! ' then recollecting himself added, ' Sitio ! ' The dia- 
logne was rendered the more comic by his thus continually lapsing into 
French, and then, by an effort, bringing out another scrap of Latin. 
Having half filled his own glass, and then his neighbour's, according 
to the etiquette of drinking, he struck the glasses together. 'Mnltos 
annos ! ' qnoth the German. Answer: ' Idem 1 * It was plain that the 
German did not like the drink, and tried to shirk it by officiously filling 
his companion's glass ; but the old man would not let him off, crying, 
' Bibe, bibe I ' till he had to yield. Meantime, this drinking scene, which 
looked like a picture of Gerard Dow, or Teniers, began to draw atten- 
tion. The two figures were themselves quy;e striking — the German in 
a long black coat and shovel hat ; the Frenchman in the hideous black 
petticoat and girdle, with a shabby-looking skull-cap ; both seated at a 
table on the open deck. Some of the passengers seemed to wondei 
merely at the unknown tongue ; but others gathered round with more 
intelligence. A man whom I had taken for a Scotch or Irish clergy* 
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num, with & yonth who seemed to be his pnpil, was attracted bj the 
Latin, and thej both came and silently took seats behind. A group 
of jonng men, whom I took to be Bonn students, stood close bj, 
laughing and conversing freely on the scene before them. The Ger- 
man appeared conscious of the notice they attracted, and endeavoured 
to escape it by remaining silent, or replying briefly and in an under- 
tone. Bat the fine old Frenchman was not only wholly unsasptoions, 
bat Qontinned to draw the other out by making him repeat his observa- 
Uoos more distinctly. For reply to some mattered observation of 
the German, he said aload, 'San^ convivinm, sea aqua fermentats, 
safficit ad restanrandom hominem ; sed vinnm bonam est ad confer- 
tandami ' The German was now obliged to order a bottle of wine, 
although the mirth of the students was thereby mnoh increased. On 
tasting it, the Frenchman rnbbe^ his breast, saying, * Bonum, bonum 
est P He then asked whether it was ^ Yinam Rheni ? ' and infonned his 
friend that, in his country, they had * Yinum mbmm boi^um, exeellenlis- 
simam, ex provinci& Bnrgnndlll ortum, et in Campani& vinnm album 
celeberrimnm.' When he wanted to pay for his wine, he was in a 
great quandary ; and asked the other, in French, the value of the Ger- 
man coins. The other, in a low voice, asked him to speak Latin. ^ Oai, 
oai I ' said he hastily and palling oat a handful of kreatzers, and their 
maltiples, 'non cognosce banc monetam: quot nnmmos mihi est sol- 
vend am? * The other fluently but almost inandibly explained to him 
the value of the coins ; to which the poor old fellow answered, * Oui, 
oui, oai, ouil' then again forgetting himself, 'et ea? — ^pardon! et 
istud ? ' After their compotations were concluded, they went back to 
their geography. ' Estne ecclesia quam videmus hie ? * ' Non est ecole- 
sia, sed arx, castellum.' With respect to a church which did appear 
soon afterwards, the German told a story in a low voice, which the' 
Frenchman did not understand until he had forced him to repeat it 
All that I heard was, that ' In tempore reformationis, episoopus hujas 
ecclesise Lutheranus factas est et duxit uxorem ; ' and then something 
about * Omnes successores — ,' at which the old priest expressed great 
disgust. Anon he said, * £cce urbs magna ! ' 'Bona est, ah ! Bona est* 
^Quot millia habitantium habet?* 'Quindecim.' 'Omns soot 
Catholici?' 'Non: mixti/ The bells of Bonn were chiming very 
sweetly as we passed. ' Oampane sonant I ' and then they joined 
in some devout remarks about the 'Angelus' and the sacrament 
Tlie Frenchman related the foUowiog piece of news: 'Sacerdos 
Seminarii 8ancti iter faciebat in Rheno. Sacoum oontinentem 
vestimenta et alia aliquia vidit, eripuit, et fugit. Begressus 
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est poflt raptorem, et mansit ad reoaperandain Bacoom/ He 
also asked the other about his employment; who answered something 
with respect to a ^benefioiom in famili& mea ; ' to which the priest re- 
plied, ^ Apud noB beneiicia eoclesiastica non existunt.' He bad previously 
said that the ' Regie Bclgiaca, qaie est mea, non producit vioum ; iiiul- 
tam firameotum, sed nullum vinum : ' to which his friend replied that 
hU country produced both. As we touched at Bonn, the German said, 
*£cce multitude astantiumi' and they both went towards the gang- 
board, and I heard no more. The Latin expressions above given are, 
I think, exact.*' 

He was unaffectedly charmed with the Low Countries: 
especially at the first blush. 

*' The Hollanders," he records, ^' are more like Americans than any 
people I have seen in Europe ; and their language is more like English in 
its tone and accent. Again and again, since I entered Holland, I have 
takep it for Englbb, at a little distance ; which I never did with French 
or German. Its intonations are as much like ours as the Scotch or 
Irish. It is also very soft and musical, so that when you hear it close 
at hand, it sounds like German spoken by an Englishman, with a sup- 
pression of the harsh sounds." 

What a pleasing glimpse of his heart we have in the fol- 
lowing ! 

*' However strange the old folks may appear in any place, the babies 
all seem to know me. One pretty little creature held its hand out to 
be shaken ; and all seem ready to respond to the least hint by smile 
or look. The adults look rather heavy, but the children all seem bright 
and lively. I am amused with the practice of giving a familiar but re- 
spectful nod to passers by. I have received it myself from persons of 
idl ages." 

From Ostencl he sailed to Dover, reaching the chalk cliffs 
before night of the 3 1st of July, and was presently ensconced 
in his chambers in London ; where he fell in with another ad- 
mirable Scotch preacher. 

I return to the record : 

** When I got to Upper George Street, Portman Square, I saw no 
church, and was about to take a cab to Hamilton's, but happily inquired 
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first of tvvu policemen, who replied together, 'Tes; a Scotch Charoh 
just a little farther on, behind the trees.' And sure enough, I found a 
portico and large door in the front of what appeared to be a row of 
private houses. The people were beginniDg to pour in, and sooo filled 
(without crowding) a good-sized, handsome hall, with pews and gal- 
leries, lighted from above, like the Salle Taitbout, in Paris, and the Bank 
of England here. The sexton took me to an emptj pew £ar forward, 
jind requested me to occupy the inner end. He afterwards brought in 
another man, and then a man and woman ; who took their seats as thej 
came in, without disturbing me. The singing was conducted by a pre- 
centor, but with a kind of choir in the circular pew, as I saw in the 
Free Ohurch at Montreal. They sang standing ; which, of all the apings 
of Episcopacy, is to me the most unpleasant. The prayer was a de- 
lightful treat — an exquisite Scotch prayer of the best kind, worth a 
volume of St. Chrysostom^s Collects. The sermon was upon Isai. xzxii : 
2, very much in Hamilton's style, abounding in poetical descriptions, 
more correct, but less original ; with a good substratum of sound doc- 
trine and experimental truth, but without argument or formal exposi- 
tion. It seemed to me to be no fair sample of the preacher^s gifts, bat 
probably a sermon intended for the dog-days. Its chief merit, unlike 
most Scotch sermons, Iny in the delivery; which was, at the same time, 
elegant and powerful. The preacher, unless my eye deceived me, is a 
very handsome man, in face and figure ; with a voice of extraordinarj 
sweetness, strength, and flexibility, perfectly audible even in a whisper 
and susceptible of endless modulation without any seeming effort I 
never saw such freedom and energy of action in the reading of a niana- 
Bcript. Indeed, as to much of the discourse, I could not find oat 
whether it was written or extempore. With such advantages of voice 
and person, with so fine an elocution, and so little brogue, he would be 
very popular across the water. I was going to make sure of his iden- 
tity before I came away, when the man who had sat next me asked if 
I attended there always. * No ; I am a stranger.' * Did you never 
hear Mr. Ohalmers before ? ' 'I never did.* * He is a good preacher/ 
^ Yes.' 'And an excellent man.' This was not a member of his congrega- 
tion, but a person brought in by the sexton. My attention was some- 
what diverted from the sermon, by a lively little blue-eyed, white- 
haired, red-cheeked, earnest-looking boy, about four years old, in the 
adjoining pew, with a respectable Scotchman." 

On the 20th' of August, Dr. Alexander (who had been re- 
joined by his friend Mr. Hodge) sailed from Liverpool in the 
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steamer Earopa, and arrived in Boston on the Slst of the 
Bame month. From the capital of New England it was but 
a short journey home, where he was received with open arms. 
Thus was accomplished his second and final trip to Europe ; 
and thus a pleasure long coveted, and once tasted, but never 
to be again repeated, was enjoyed with nearly the old zest ; 
and the delight which springs from hope and ends in fruition, 
was succeeded, as before, by the happiness which lives in 
memory and grows pensive in retrospection. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Ws DOW stand, as it were, apon a bright snmmit in Dr. 
Alexander's history. From this point his life shelves down — 
alas, too abmptlj — into sweet glades among the hills and tran- 
quil waters; and then, bejond all, among mysterious shadows 
that shall nerer be lilted in this world. 

Long absence from his accostomed tasks seemed only to 
whet his appetite for books and solitade. His jonmeyings in 
Europe proved a spur to his diligence at home. He threw 
himself into his studies with greater zeal than ever. He again 
turned a deaf ear and an impassive heart to the allurementfl 
of society. Like the Greek stripling, he bounded over the 
course with new impulse as he beheld the goal, which had re- 
ceded for awhile, once more approaching him. Even the least 
harmful of the guiles of dreamy indolence he could now 
trample beneath his feet with fresh disdain. Indeed, I cannot 
help thinking that out of his cloistered silence he might utter 
with new meaning and a hearty approval of their sentiments, 
the verses entitled " Farewell to the World," which Ben Jon- 
son puts into the mouth of a ^'gentlewoman virtuous and 
noble." 

Dr. Alexander fell in again about this time with an old 
pupil,* to whom we are indebted for the particulars which 
follow : 

"I saw him again in 1858, jast before the meeting of the General 
Assembly at Philadelphia. I had at that time a great deal of con?er- 
sation with him on the subject of the Seminary and theological train* 

• Dr. J. H. Bioe, of Mobile. 
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ing generallj. Whenever I met with him I was more and more aston- 
ished at the vast range of his learning and the perfect ease with which 
bis mind embraced and comprehended the most difficult sabjeots. He 
had in a wonderful degree that most nncommon faculty oommoulj 
called common sense. He seemed to me to be as wise as he was 
learned. He nnderstood the politics of the chocch as well as he did the 
Hebrew granunar." 

A single fact will illustrate hb marvellous facility of acqui- 
sition ; and this I get from Dr. Jones, of Bridgeton. Not long 
before his death, one of his brothers, residing under the same 
roof^ was from borne for six or eight weeks. To fill the void 
occasioned hj bis absence, Dr. Alexander determined to enter 
upon the study of two entirely new languages, one of them 
being the Danish. By the time of his brother^s return, be 
bad so far mastered both these languages as to be able to read 
dramas and novels in each of them. 

Dr. James Alexander spent the summer partly at Sharon 
Springs and partly at Newport ; from which place he returned 
to New Tork early in September, and was soon busy over the 
pages of Montaigne, F^n^lon, Quintilian, and Plato — also, in 
his wonted laborious pastoral duties. In October the news 
was received that the venerable Mrs. Graham of Lexington, a 
sister of Dr. Archibald Alexander, was dead ; and in Novem- 
ber the same tidings came with regard to her brother Major 
John Alexander. He was the last male survivor of the old 
Rockbridge household. They were both excellent Christian 
people, and both admirable exemplifications of the Scotch- 
Irish type of intellect and manners. The former had soft dark 
eyes and a sedate, reflective mind of high capacity. The lat- 
ter was robust, ruddy, impulsive, kind-hearted, and fearless — 
a thorough Saxon. Though not like one another, they were 
both in some respects like their brother of Princeton. The 
tidings from Lexington brought sorrow to the hearts of all the 
friends. 

We now turn again to the old roof-tree, where Dr. Addi- 
son Alexander was hard at work on Church History. His 
records relate chiefly to that subject. The statements he 
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makes are sometimes of a nature wbich render them valuable 
to Biblical students. 1 accordingly ask the reader to retom 
with me to the jonmals, which are unbroken from this time 
on ; bnt as one day was so much like another, selections here 
and there will answer every purpose. I begin with a 

''Plan for 1853 and 1854 (for^ KupwdcXi^cn?). First Ckfls. Lee- 
tores on Charoh History, twice a week with recitatioos. Second Qtn. 
1. Thorough ezegetical study of the Acts of the Apostles. 2. First 
part of lectures on Church History as above. Third Class. 1. Lec- 
tures and lessons on Old Testament History. 2. Lectures and lessons 
on Oonnectioa of the Old and New Testament 8. Thorough exegetical 
study of the Gospels.*' 

^^Nov. 2. — ^Lectured to the first class on the heathen reaction 
under Julian, the Donatists' sohisno, and the Apollinarian heresy Re- 
ceived a letter from the Rev. Dr. Maodonnell, Provost of IVinitj Col- 
lege, Dublin, which I answered. Wroto ten quarto pages of m j Intro- 
duction to the Sacred History. Bead Hefele's Prolegomena to Barna- 
bas and Clement" 

*'Nov. 23.— Lectured to the First Class on the theologians of the 
Fifch Century. Head Gibbon and Kurtz on the reign of Justinian. 
Prepared notes for my next lecture. Finished Hagenbach^s lectures on 
the Church of the First Three Centuries, which I began October 80. 
Continned Clement and Thucydides. Received from Westermann 
copies of Laoge^s Church History, Noack's Dogmengeschichte, and 
Neander on James and John. Received from Dr. Sohaff a sjieoimen 
(in MS.) of his proposed smaller work on Church History.'^ 

On December the 2d, I find that he finished Mark ia 
Campbell's version ; lectured to the First Class on Gregory 
and bis times; read Hackctt, Alford, Baumgarten, Schafi^ 
and Conybeare and Ho wson on Acts xix. ; read the Epistle of 
Ignatius to the Romans ; continned Cicero Pr6 Roscio, Hoff- 
mann, and Thucydides. On the last day of the same month he 
finished the Acts with the Second Class ; continued Eadie on 
Ephesians, Hamilton on the Philosophy of 'Perception, Hoff- 
mann's Syriac Grammar, Allen's History of Denmark, EelFs 
Introduction to the Old Testament, and Buttman's Greek 
Grammar. Healso finished the Shepherd of Hermas and the 
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whole collection of Apostolical Fathers, in Hefele's edition, 
which he had hegnn on the first day of November. He like- 
wise finished Thucydides, which he had begun in 1849, and 
had been reading ever since, though not without many inter- 
ruptions. *' Herodotus," he says, '' I read through when quite 
a youth. I propose to take up the Hellenica of Xenophon. 
In reading Thucydides, especially the last books, I have noted 
many parallel or illustrative expressions on the margin of my 
Knapp's Greek Testament." He also this week closed two 
coorses of lectures : one on the Old Testament History, and 
one on the Acts of the Apostles. 

These labours did not restrain him from going off to 
preach. His brother in New Tork often asked him, and 
delighted to hear him. On the 4th of December, the latter 
writes: ^Addison preached a grand sermon for me yesterday. 
He is very unequaL" * The elder brother was wont to say that 
** Addison " was becoming too exegetical in his sermons, for 
the popular taste. This was natural, but, he thought, needed 
to be somewhat guarded against. I have heard him remark 
that ^ Addison " had an unaccountable contempt for the more 
florid and animated discourses of the kind he used to preach 
in Philadelphia, and was consequently getting to think that 
his forte was the lecture-room and not the pulpit. But now 
and then in what seemed their ashes lived his wonted fires ; 
which would once more blaze, and roar, and bum. 

Among the students whose names appear upon the gen- 
eral catalogue for -the period 1849 and 1850, was Dr. Wm.' 
C. Cattell, President of Lafayette College ; who has kindly 
famished his reminiscences of Dr. Alexander. After referring 
to his *^ brilliant genius and prodigious learning,^ and '^ the 
magnetism of his very presence in the class-room/' of which 
it is impossible, he thinks, to convey to others any adequate 
impression, President Cattell proceeds to speak of a trait of 
his character which was not so generally known even to his 
pupils : 

*FaiD. Letters, Vol. II. p. 198. 
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''Diiriiig the dine yean that I wis in the regular elaases of the 
Seminarfy I ahared fallj in tbe enthnsaam of aU the rtadeots who 
were under his instmetion ; bat after I was gradnated, and remaioed a 
foarth jear to poisne my stodies as s ' Resident licentiate,* Dr. Alex- 
ander invited me to spend three evenings a week with him in the stadj 
of Hebrew. Those who remember how moeh interest he threw 
aroond this difScnlt langoage even in a large class of fifty or sixty 
students, can judge of mj privilege to sit bj his side for hours in his 
own stadj, examining the Hebrew text line bj line, and word hj word; 
and certainly the impression made upon me in the class-room of hii 
wonderful erudition, was only deepened during these interviews. Bat 
in the. long talks we had after the books were dosed, and which em- 
braced so many subjects and ao many people that we both knew, I slao 
learned what a great loving heart he had. I cannot, of course, gire 
yoQ any particdsrs of these delightful talks, but I am glad of the op- 
portunify of placing upon record what hb fiimily and intimate friends 
well knew, but which, owing to his recluse habits, ao few of his stu- 
dents ever knew, that be was as patient and kind and sympathiring as 
a woman ; and when, afterwards, I met him in Europe, he stUl seemed 
not merely the briiliant and learned professor, but also the genisl, 
thoughtful, and loving Mend." 

His final record for the year is oharacteristic, and on the 
whole does not breathe a feeling of dissatisfaction. When 
time flies with a man he is commonly happy. His memory for 
dates was always called into exercise at these conjunctures. 
^ This year has passed with great rapidity. I can hardly be* 
lieve that I spent three months of it at sea and in Europe. I 
closed the month of May at Liverpool, Jane at Dover, July 
at Ostend, August at Halifax.^' 

The diary for this year offers little that is specially note- 
worthy : 

"New Year's Day, 1854. Heard Dr. Hodge preach in the chspcl 
(Rom. L 16). Oontinued Eadie on Ephesians. Resumed the reading 
of the original 89. with ancient versions. Began 1. Eocleaiastes Ia 
Hebrew and Greek (having finished Proverbs shortly before I sailed for 
Earope). 2. 1 Kings in Hebrew and Latin (liaving finished 2 Ssmoel 
May 15th). 8. Deuteronomy in Hebrew and Chaldee ; which I began 
but laid aside a year ago. (N*. B. I have read these three versions 
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• 
regnlarlj from tbe b^inning of the Old Testament.) 4. Mark in 
Greek and Sjriac. Hade a few remarks at Conference, and heard a 
powerful diaconrse from Dr. Hodge on time considered as a taleot.^' 

Two days after, be explained the course of study to the 
Second Class ; and continued the prosecution of his priyate 
studies on the same plan. He read 1 Kings ii, in Hebrew and 
Jjatin, and Eadie on Ephesians ii. He prepared a paper on 
the tenth century. Ho continued Hoffmann's Syriac Gram- 
mar and Allen's History of Denmark. He finished Hamilton 
on the Philosophy of Perception. He continued Kiel's Intro- 
duction. He began Justin Martyr's Address to the Greeks, 
which he had translated for the Repertory in his youth ; also 
Xcnophon's- Hellenica. He also returned to his boyish pur- 
suits, and read the first sura of the Koran in Arabic. (He 
had accomplished the whole book twenty-five years before.) 
The perusal of Deuteronomy iii. in Hebrew, brought the day's 
tasks to a close. 

*" Feb. 2. Lectured to tbe third Class on tbe chronology of the 
Gospels. Continued Eadie on Ephesians, Casparf s Arabic Grammar, 
Eeil^s Einleitang ins Alte Test, the Koran in Arabic with Easimirski^s 
version, Canticles in Greek, and Mark in Syriac. Finished the second 
book of Xeoophon^s Hellenica. Read Lord Brongham^s admirable 
speech on tbe Reform Bill (1881). Began a list of the grammatical 
forms actually used in the Greek Testament.^' 

He was in the habit at this time of having a book open 
before him while he shaved. His brother James had perhaps 
suggested this, as one of his own practices for many years. 

*' April 88. Finished Eadie on Ephesians ; which' has been my 
* shaving-book ' for several months : also the vnlgate version of 2 Kings 
(begun Jan. 1). Examined the First Class on Church History.^' 

How full his mind always was of fresh matter and new 
impressions, it is unnecessary to state. He wrought in gold 
and silver and precious stones. He was not content to build 
his structures out of wood, hay, and stubble ; he so erected his 
pillars and entablatures as to bid defiance to the deluge of 
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flame which he knew would one day devoar most of the la- 
bours of thb generation. 

On one of the early days of June the two brothers met at 
Princeton, and had one of their delightfiil reunions. The elder 
one then proceeded to Trenton, and thence to Easton, return- 
ing home by the Central Railroad of New Jersey. The air, 
the chat by the way, the scenery, were all that is refreshing. 
He spent the chief part of the summer again at Newport ; in 
absolute repose of mind and body, as he declares. In the 
early part of September he went once or twice to the pictn- 
resque undulations and sylvan solitudes of the county of Sus- 
sex in New Jersey, amidst the spurs of the Blue Rid^, where 
he had left the members of his household. He was, however, 
very ill in October; and suffered excruciating pains. Duriog 
the paroxysms he had extraordinary experience of the Divine 
mercies* He records, ^^I can only express it by saying, the 
experience was sUq^ in pain." His strength on recovering 
from this attack was remarkable. I do not think he ever had 
another of these nephritic seizures. He was again in Prince- 
ton early in December ; and pronounces it '^ a delightful visit 
to the dearest spot on earth." After speaking of the *^ inde- 
scribable pleasure " with which he listened to a lecture from 
Professor Gnyot, he adds: ^^But most of all I received stimu- 
lation in my Biblical studies from my brother Addison. I 
ought to go often, if it were only for the benefit which I 
derive from the last of these." After a short visit to Trenton, 
he returned home to find every thing going on prosperously 
and happily. On the 21st he records: ^Letters from Addi- 
son ; I lament his discontent in his present situation." This 
discontent arose out of the professor's strong and growing 
conviction that he was not in the right chair; that he was 
specially suited by his tastes and capacities not to church his- 
tory, but to the scientific exposition of the Bible, to its litera- 
ture and archfloology and philology, and to the training of 
interpreters of a new school. 

The Life of Dr. Archibald Alexander, by his eldest son, 
which was now finished and set afloat, was received with ex* 
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traordinary favoar. It was a heavy task and a sore trial to 
the author. His own opinion of its merits was very low. 

The autumn journal of Dr. Addison Alexander is as usual 
little more than an epitome of liis studies. I fipd that on the 
26th of September he examined the Second Class, and lectured 
on Acts L He also studied church history in various books, 
and continued the reading of Polybius in Greek, *Allen in 
Danish, Genesis in Hebrew, and Matthew in Greek. Having 
the Spanish fever on him again, he this day resumed Mariana's 
** Historia de Espana; " the fii'th book of which he had finished 
just before he went to Europe. He also made a dash at 
French and Italian, and completed '^ Joinville's Histoiro de 
St. Louis," which he had laid aside in January, and alternating 
between the two languages, finished Sarpi's ^'Istoria del 
Concilio Tridentino,'' which he had laid aside just four months 
before. 

" Nov. 2. Lectared to the Third Class on the early missions and 
persecutions. Prepared qnestioDS and a lecture for to-morrow. Be- 
somed the Gospel of Luke in 8} riac, which I laid aside on the 7th of 
May. Continaed Exodus in Hebrew ; Joshua in Chaldee ; John and 
Eosebius in Greek ; Joinville in French ; Mariana in Spanish ; Olshau- 
sen and Kurtz in German. Reexamined Gibbon, Hallam, and Koeppen, 
with a Tiew to my lecture on the Middle Ages." 

ft 

I only give specimens, taken here and there. 

" Not. 15. Examined the First Glass on the Crusades and Military 
Orders, and lectured on . the interpretation of the Apocalypse. Con- 
tinned Leviticus in Hebrew; Acts, EzeMel, and Pol j^ bins in Greek; 
Chronicles and Buchanan in Latin ; Kurtz and Wiltsch in German ; 
PallaTioini in Italian. Began the Gospel of John in Dutch and Polish," 

The record for the next day is almost the same, only 
adding the reading of the Gospel of John in Swedish and 
Portuguese. 

**Deo. 4. Lectured to the Third Class on the ciyil institutions of 
the Law. Attended the monthly concert. Finished Leviticus again in 
Hebrew. Resumed my commentary on the* Acts. Continued Act«, 
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Ezekiel, and Polybias in Greek ; Baohanan, Gbronides, IJhlemann, in 
Latin ; Olshaosen (Romans) and Ewald (Hebrew Syntax) in Gennan ; 
John in Dutch ; Alien in Danish ; Mariana in Spanish. Began to pre- 
meditate a sermon on * The stone which the builders rejected.^ '* 

The following letter to bis brother Samuel tells of a oomr 
ical adventure he had ; describes one sermon, and alludes to 
another. It is written on a sheet of two and a half inches hy 
twelve. 

^' Pbisostov, Not. 28, 1854. 
*^Deab Samuel: 

'* I was glad to hear from yon and Janetta, as I felt anxious as to 
her exposure. 1 bad a very pleasant trip to Philadelphia, where 1 put 
up at the United States Hotel, being lodged in a large room &cing the 
United States Bank. The house is like Jones's at its best estate ; in one 
respeot better ; namely, you hear no servants* voices, and no noise at the 
bar. Bridges, you know, is dead. I believe the United States Hotel 
is kept by McGlellan who was steward at Jones's. As funny an inci- 
dent occurred at Ogden's as the one at Bloodgood's. I stopped there 
on my way to the hotel, and found the younger Ogden with a gentle- 
man. I asked if anything had been left there for me. ' No.' 1 then 
said, ' Tour brother is not in ? ' ' Oh yes I I will call him. Here he is, 
Doctor ! ' Through the darkness of the shop 1 saw a form approaching^ 
very unlike Henry Ogden ; and on nearing me, it proved to be a black 
boy! The stranger, who appeared to be a good deal mj8tified,told 
Mr. Ogden I had asked for his brother. * Oh I ' said he, ^I thought joa 
asked for our boy and wanted to send him somewhere.' 

** I heard Wylie, in the fine new Covenanting Church which Doff 
consecrated, expound Psalm xxxL and Genesis xix. ; two full length 
sermons in one diet. He compared the Know -Nothing or Native 
American proscription to the people of Sodom saying. This fellow came 
in and will needs be a Judge. From Lot^s treatment of the angels, he 
deduced the duty of sitting in the city gate to watch for strangers and 
protect them from temptation and imposition ; not literally, bat by 
Joining an association lately formed for that purpose. Perhaps it was 
the Tonng Men's Christian Association I for he afterwards invited his 
young men to go and hear young Tyng preach at the Epiphany. As I 
went down Walnut street at night, Tom Hall ran after me and asked 
roe when I was to preach ; as he and his sister were following me ap. 
His mother is much better. I stopped at St. Mary's Church at night 
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for a few miDDtes, and heard a masical service, probablj a mass for the 
dead. The chnrch was crowded. 

"Do joQ know that the regiment which repulsed the Russians in 
the late attack, was the one we saw at Montreal ten years ago? PrcH 
fessor Gujot is lecturing at College. I had a letter from Scribner last 
night, ur^ng me to finish Aots.*' 

A trayelling clergyman who had been in Princeton in the 
winter, had been compelled to leave behind him one of the 
Bwift and elegant little sleighs called ^ cutters." Some time 
afterwards, he wrote an elaborate letter to the professor of 
ecclesiastical history, requesting him to sell the cutter and 
bestow the proceeds of the sale upon any distressed minister 
of his acquaintance. He thereupon sat down and penned the 
following laughable note to Dr. Hall, inclosing the long letter 
about the cutter. 

"PsiKOBTON, Dec. 9, 1854. 
"MyDeabSib: 

"I received your affecting letter, and regret that I can do so little 
to relieve you. If the use or proceeds of my cutter would be of any 
BerTice, I need not say how greatly your acceptance of it would oblige 

^^ Your sincere friend, 

"Rev. Db. Hall. J. A. Albzandbb." 

What became of the cutter I do not know. The professor 
at Princeton never applied for it, and the troubles of the 
^I^ton pastor had to be relieved in some other way. 

A litde more than three weeks later, to wit, on Dec. 28th, 
I find he lectured to the Second Class on the Carthaginian 
school of theology; read and abstracted Ewald, Stuart, 
Elliott, De Wette, Hengstenberg, and Ebrard, on Rev. i 9 ; 
contbued Numbers in Hebrew ; Judges in Chaldee ; Luke in 
Syriac; John in Swedish; 1 John and Polybius in Greek; 
Buchanan in Latin; Psalm cl. ii. in Coptic; Mariana in 
Spanish; Allen in Danish; and Thiers in French. He also 
ran over several articles by Low in English. 

The letter following is one to Dr. Philip Schaff, and will be 
^ with interest. It will be seen that Dr. Schaff had asked 
him to assist him in preparing a work on Church History. 
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" PBnraiTON, Dee. 89, 1854. 
^'RsT. AVD Dbab Sib: 

^( I congratulate you on jonr vleasant jonrnej and yonr safe retarc 
I will take an early opportunity of depositing yonr manuscript with 
Mr. Scribner, who bad preyiously requested me to do so. I have little 
hope of being able to engage in any joint task of the kind you mention. 
My present Judgment is in favour of your finishing your larger work, 
or some considerable part of it, before attempting a compendinm. One 
immediate want of such a book would be supplied, as you suggest^ by 
a goud translation of Kurtz's Handbnch. This, I think, will be ande^ 
taken by Dr. Schaefer of Easton, who has done the Heilige Gescbichte 
in a very admirable manner. The demand is so urgent that I do not 
feel at liberty to wait for books as yet unwritten, however satisfactory 
they might be when completed. With my best wishes for your per- 
sonal welfare and professional success, I remain, with great regard, 

Tour friend and servant, 

Pbof. Sohaff.^' Addison Alsxaitdu. 

*' P. S. I am just renewing my subscription to the Kirchenfineaod, 
in the hope that you will furnish it with some of the results of yoor 
late visit to the old world.'^ 

Dr. Alexander was a warm admirer of the talents, attain- 
ments, and piety of Professor Scbaff, and thought him better 
fitted than any man in America to write the great popular 
work on Church History which has always been desired by 
the mass of edacated Christian readers. 

His social habits were the same as formerly, with the ex- 
ception that he was less apt to displease, and more snre to 
delight and fascinate his visitors. He still, however, lived 
among his book« and manascripts. 

The following sketch is from the pen of the Rev. Dr. B. 
M. Smith, Professor of Biblical and Oriental Literature 
in Union Theological Seminary, Va. : 

*^ Of course, no one capable of appreciating his profound and exten- 
sive learning coald withhold due admiration for him, or fail to feel as- 
sured that he woald, in time, make valuable contributions to the Bibli- 
cal literature, and to other parts of theological science. But his reclose 
habits and aversion to the usual forms of social intercourse prodaced 
the impression, that his sphere of knowledge And his tastes were ex- 
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clasiTolj literary, or, to use a common expression, that he was a ^ book- 
worm/ " 

His subseqnent career as a highly acceptable and popular 
preacher had not entirely removed this impression from the 
writer's mind, when he was again unexpectedly thrown in his 
company. The impressions produced by this second interview 
were in the highest degree gratitying and delightful. In the 
winter of 1854, while in Princeton, on business for the Board 
of Publication, he called at the house, not only not expecting 
to see Dr. Addison Alexander, but, so far as he had thought of 
the matter, rather predetermined not to see him. When tak- 
ing his leave he was invited by one of the family into his 
study. He at once promptly, and very firmly, but courteously 
declined ; alleging that he was not acquainted with him, and 
that doubtless, his engagements were too pressing to allow 
him to see a casual visitor with no special business and no 
claims on bis attention. The invitation, however, was so 
earnestly pressed, that he felt he could no longer refuse with- 
out apparent rudeness ; and suffered himself to be almost forced 
.into the room, with the expressed intention of stopping but*a 
^^ few minutes." His reliance on the friend who introduced 
him, for support during the awkward encounter, was speedily 
cut off by the withdrawal of that person afler announcing his 
name at the door. But his apprehensions were soon quieted. 

" Never,'^ he remarks " was I more agreeably disappointed. The 
most cherished friendof twenty years^ standing wonld hardly have ex- 
tended to me a more cordial welcome. After a few minutes^ conver- 
sation abont common friends in Virginia, we inisensibly glided into h 
comparison of views on those subjects which wonld natarally interest 
the minda of clergymen ; especially snch as related to the stady of the 
scriptures and the training of ministers. I use the phrase ^ compari- 
son of vieWs ' simply for want of a better. It was rather an inter- 
change of suggestions by me of a leading nature, and full expressions 
of opinion by him. On these topics I not only fonnd him possessed 
of extensive and valaable iDformation, but as commanioative as I had 
supposed he would be reticent I was prepared to hear from him the 
most thoroughly digested opinions on nil subjects oonneoted with the 
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sata ju '.nc.'rnr»ur<.ii : tnd. alao on ^oee ports of ministerud training 
vi^ch. [imr.ni.ii "iie lne« *K schQlasce aiT»:!seaiCBts ; bat I vis sor- 
pnsed ^ inti ^i:ic an ^ahjecrs of SbTe stndj of BMire genend bear- 
rn,^ anii .ja cxoss par& 4f aiiniatCRiI traauB^ wbieb are vneoonected 
wicfi thft eirane 'K a &iiitiIo*pciI 9Kiiii;iz7, be vas cqnallj at borne, 
aoii }ii^ viftvv^ ir <ire 3xi:tf «aiabKi:Ij pmedeaL He eiiaeed tbe pooocaaon 
acti exerctae of rLic rare ssl«ea^ so e.-ni^idOklr coospicoooa In tbe dbirae- 
fidr of af» 5uh«£r. iir ac oaee iexzins oa th« siHent points of any mat- 
ter of jit di ' iMt aniL bj a kind }f juciocc or strong ^■*M»mf»n seoae, at 
cnce rgflf h : :g woiai ccsiduaiGoa.'* 



Darin:; tb^ and sabsvqamt intcrrievs, tbe convictioii fast 
grev in hfs mizuJ. tb^ so &r frooa bong a mere scfaobir or re- 
elissc; who knev linle, an*! eareil for kss, oataide of bis Btudj 
and UKtizTe-room, be vas tbe Bost ewiiientlT practical man be 
erer knew; tb<>roazblT infonaed on all topics of correot in- 
terest in tbe reliztoos and political world, and even as miniite- 
\x intonned on tbe state olionr Cborcb, as if be bad made it 
tbe leading object of bis inrestigatiottSL 

^ His kcovled^ of tbe min'sters ia Tarioos region^ m j own iodod- 
ed, was » accorue as if be bai made the stndr of tbe men bis bitsan«». 
EorirelT remoT«d from tbe icfloenee of pettj considerations and per- 
sonal prejad:c«s. bi^ povers of discrimination enabled him to form 
▼ery jost estiiiac^s of tbe character and condoct of tbe men wLo 
passed onder his observ^ion.** 

A few weeks after I>r. Smith's first risit, be went to 
Princeton to attend a meeting of New Bmnswick Presbytery. 
He found Dr. Addison Alexander a member, and con- 
trary to all hb preconceptions, nearly as active a member as 
any present. It was a new and interesting yiew of his char- 
acter as a minister ; as be had been led to suppose him indif- 
ferent to such engagements, and bad imagined that if he at- 
tended the meetings, it would be only as a matter of duty sod 
as a silent voter. 

** When I parted with him after my first visit, which yon may well 
infer, was by no means limited to ^a few minntes,' he made me 
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promise, on all ftitare occasions, to make his bouse my home, while in 
P. I did so; and never was I made to feel more at mj ea^^e, or enter- 
tained with more evident cordiality." 

Dr. Smith then gives a r6sTim6 of his final conclusions : 

'^ I may sum up the particulars of the impressions made on my 
mind by his acquaiotance by saying, that, on sabjects oq which we look 
to books for information, I found his commnnications more than a sub- 
stitute, and it mattered not what might be the subject ; on those, in 
respect of which we deem the extended observation and experience of 
practical men most desirable, his views were of the highest value for 
comprehensiveness, perspicnity, and sound sense; wbile on* topics 
which afford occasiou for entertainment and amusement, no professed 
wit or humourist could so gratify a listener. Indeed, of his powers of 
humour, including good-natured satire, no reader of his essays and his 
commentary on Isaiah needs to be informed. On reading any of his 
works, which are among my table-books, I am often so forcibly re- 
minded of his sound discriminating views and humorous remarks as 
expressed in conversation, that I feel very much as if I had been sit- 
ting with him in his study." 

Such was his versatility, the extent of his curiosity on all 
matters of interest and use, the extraordinary retentive- 
ness of his memory, his good sense, and his remarkable practi- 
cal turn, that it has often occurred to this writer that what- 
ever pursuit he had seen fit to adopt, whether law, medicine, 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, or political science and 
life, he would have met with eminent success. 

^' Excnse one remark, rather aside from the plan of this communi- 
cation. In reading his ^Explanations' of Scripture, I have been 
struck with the clearness and condasiveness with wliioh his most 
thoroughly critical and profound interpretations of Scripture sustain 
the distinguishing peculiarities of Calvinism. And while he examines 
and dissects the text according to the sound laws of criticism, and 
most nnflinoliingly poshes his investigations of the * letter ' of the Bible, 
in the proper use of all the discoveries of modem Biblical criticism, he 
never forgets that it is the word of God he handles. With a childlike 
faith and the most humble reverence of one who never had heard the 
purity or the integrity of the text questioned, he yet pursues the most 
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extensive and minnte investigations of mere critical disensaions. llitt 
a man of las independent habits of thought, his apparent! j ioezhansti- 
ble resonrces of knowledge, and his extended and infinitesimal .research, 
leads his readers to stronger confidence in the Divine anthoritj of the 
Scriptures, is no slight contribntion to the ever accnmnlating mass of 
evidence bj which the faith of God's people is sustained, and the efforts 
of all sorts of infidelity, in the chnrch and oat of it, are confounded." 

It has been the privilege of Dr. Smith to Icno w, with some 
yery good opportunities of forming intelligent estimates of 
character, some of the most eminent scholars, both in theology 
and o|her departments of science, in the United States and 
in Europe, and it is his deliberate and careful conclu- 
sion, that he never met one who so completely filled his idea 
of the accomplished professor and teacher, the keen and subtle 
casuist, the skilful interpreter of Scripture, the Christian gen- 
tleman, the pious and humble expositor and vindicator^ of 
the ways of God to man." That the reputation of Dr. Alex- 
ander has not been more general in our church is due, he sus- 
pects, to two facts : 

" One, tliat he was as modest as he was learned, and the other, 
that many of the men of this generation, who give tone to pnblio opio- 
ion, either had not the opportunity to know him, or the ability to ap- 
preciate him.'* 

The following letter is interesting as showing what his 
feeling was with regard to a popular Church History : 

"Pbikckton, Dec. 1, 1854. 
'' DEA.R Sir : 

" I have not abandoned the Acts, but am slowly adding to the manu- 
script ; although I have not yet decided as to size and ^hape. When I 
do 80, yon shall know it. Ton are the best judge as to the expediency 
of publishing on the subject of Church history : though neither of the 
works you name will answer the immediate demand. I am tired of 
translations and impatient to see something written in English. If we 
must have translation?, I prefer Kurtz to Hase. Dr. Schaefer, of Easton, 
thinks of Englishing the former, Dr. Schaff could make the only boolc 
We want, if he would write for Englis^h and American and not for Oer- 
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man readers. But two years is a long time to wait, unless he publishes 
in parts or numbers. If I continue to teach this subject, which is 
doubtful, I shall be glad to get asi<istance sooner. The manuscript of 
which you speak is ready to be forwarded. I wish to know^ however, 
whether I shall wait for a safe private opportunity, which may not 
occur soon, or forward it by mail at your risk. 

** Yours truly, 
" Mb. Sgribnxb. J. A. Alezandeb.*' 

It is an indication of the fairness of the views given in 
these volumes, that they are not those merely of Americans, 
or of those who have been strangers to the best European 
scholars, teachers, and pulpit notorieties; but also of men 
who have sat under the Gamaliels of the Old World. Dr. 
Smith wtis reminded, by his lectures on geography, of Ritter 
in his day the acknowledged prince of continental geogra- 
phers. President Sears could not determine whether Pro- 
fessor Addison Alexander, or the venerated Tholuck of 
Halle, was the better scholar, knew the greater number of 
languages, had the larger stock of curious general knowledge, 
or had the more elastic and vivacious mind. Professor Hep- 
bom, as we shall presently see, greatly preferred the lectures 
of the American professor on Biblical History to those 
of Hengstenberg himself. Dr. Scott has dared to speak of 
Dr. Alexander's preaching in the same connection with that 
of Dr. Chalmers of Edinburgh. I now refer with pleasure 
to the words of the Rev. James Little of Florida, formerly a 
student of Queen's College, Belfast. Mr. Little writes : 

^* My first distinct and personal knowledge of Dr. J. A. Alexander 
was gained in the full of 1854. In that year, during my summer va- 
c ition in Queen^s College, Belfast, I visited the United States, and 
found myself a member of Nassau Hall before the vacation had ex- 
pired. I had indeed heard and known something of Dr. Alexander 
before that time, for his fame and some of his learned writings had 
reached the Old World. But in my mind his reputation was to a con- 
siderable extent included in, and blended with, that of the family to 
which he belonged, and had not taken that distinct individual form 
which it soon after did. My impressions of hira, on reaching the ven* 
32 
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erable librarj and theological metropolb of American PresbjteriaDism 
in which he lived, were akio to those of a traveller approaohiog aooon- 
try whose mountains, lakes, and rivers he has never seen, bat conoem- 
ing which fame has spoken mach ; having something of the vagoe and 
iodistiDCt in them, which on closer examination, becomes distinct, de- 
finite, and satisfactorj. Thns did the vagueness and indistinctness of mj 
notions of Dr. Alexander's reputation pass awaj, and mj impresnoot 
of his great talents and wonderful learning become definite and clearly 
fixed. 

'^ This high yet distinct impression was forced upon me from every 
point of view I had of bim. It was common among all (literate and il- 
literate) where he lived. The students of the College, among whom I 
daily mingled, entertained the most profound respect for hia learning, 
talents, and genius, and thronged to hear all his public disconrseai 
Such respect is not, I believe, permanently entertained for and 
bestowed on any save those who possess the qualities which inspire it 
But I came nearer to him, saw, and heard him. I was introduced to 
him and heard him preach some of his most popular and powerful ser- 
mons. The clearness of his thought, the exactness of his language, his 
masterly elacidation and enforcement of truth, united with an ardent and 
impetuous eloquence which like an irresistable torrent rushed over and 
bore down everything opposing, forever fixed him in my mind as a 
genuine and inimitable originality — a preacher of the order of which 
Melchizedec was a priest ; as among, and yet different firom, the greatest 
preachers of Edinburgh, London, Paris, or Geneva, whom I had then, 
or have since, heard." 

What he was in his relations with his colleagues in the Semi- 
nary, may be inferred from the following affectionate state- 
ments of the S^verend Dr. Alexander T. McGill, who knew 
him intimately and for a number of years. He writes: 

'^ It is a melancholy pleasure to recall now the personal and pri- 
vate relations between Dr. Alexander and myself as colleagues and 
friends. I would record it as the highest gratification of my life, so 
far as honour from man could be appreciated, that, through more than 
five years of intimate intercourse, I could possess the confidence and 
esteem and increasing love of one so keenly discriminating, in his 
judgment of men, as well as learned beyond all his contemporaries, 
here and elsewhere. If I could renture to boast of friendship, or need- 
ed to shield myself from the malevolent reproaches and cruel disparage- 
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ment of others, I would be contented to rest my defence on the solitary 
fact, that the searching eye and honest heart of this great man drew 
me to himself^ with confiding estimation, which seemed to increase to 
the last hour of his life." 

Nothing has struck me more forcibly in preparing these 
memorialB of the departed scholar and commentator, than the 
difficulty of reconciling the popular impressions as to his cold- 
ness and severity of feeling, with such an impassioned tumult 
of sensibility as he pours out in some of his sermons, with the 
pathetic turn he has given to several touching sentences in hi& 
books, with the loving friendliness which often struggles 
through a cloud of irony in his letters, and above all, with the 
vehement regard for him which he succeeded in implanting in 
the bosoms of some of his acquaintances and fellow-labourers. 

Says Dr. McGill : 

" There was never the slightest interraption of good will and fra- 
ternal affection, from the first to the last day of our oodperation, as 
professors and friends. On the contrary, it was only increasing radia- 
tion, manifested on every possible occasion. Often he came to ray 
study, with overflowing mind and heart, to oheer me in my labours, 
appreciate my plans, talk over his own, confer abont the interests of 
the Seminary, and the character of the students. No one was ever more 
welcome in his visits. He seemed to know everybody and every- 
thing." 

He often ran over to the study of Dr. Hodgo or of Dr. 
Green in the same way, and unless perplexed with some pri- 
vate care or matter of public business, he was as chatty as any 
of them and often left a beam of sunshine behind him. 

No man, says Dr. Hodge, was ever more free from vanity. 

'^ He was of necessity conscious of his strength. But as an adult 
man knows that he is stronger than a child, but neither prides himself 
on that superiority nor seeks to display it, so it was with him. It was 
an admitted fact, which he never seemed to think oi^ and never 
dreamed of exhibiting.'^ 

These words are not less honourable to Dr. Hodge ih^xi 
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aocimtely true of Dr. Alexander. He loved the retreats of 
letters and pbilgsophy, and the &ces of his chosen friends, 
with bat occasional glimpses of the giddy world, whose 
shows^ mannerisms, hypocrisies, applause, and interconrse he 
Teiy greatly despised. 

Bat his heart beat warmly for his respected associates, one 
of whom* says of him : 

"Lojal, loringy and magnanimous, delicate and conrteonfl and 
just and trathfnl — wcrds fiul me to express mj estimation of his valae 



as a personal friend ; and I felt the world to be a solitude, outside of mj 
own family, when the grave 4^osed on hb precious remauis. The se- 
Tere dignity, which a superficial acquaintance with him so often recoiled 
from, was aDjthing bnt indifference to the sensibilities and symptthies 
of others. Indeed, it required but a short time of intercourse to see 
that the origin of his peculiar shyness was the very opposite of prood 
and oold diad^ for any class or condition in society." 

No one had more abnndant opportunities of knowing the 
solitary professor than Dr. Charles Hodge ; for whom the sub- 
ject of this memoir cherished a strong personal affection. He 
writes that as Dr. Archibald Alexander came to Princeton as 
professor in the Theological Seminary, in the spring of 1812, 
and as that was the year in which he himself entered college, 
it so happened that it was his lot to live in the same village 
with Dr. Addison Alexander forty-eight years. Daring the 
greater part of that time he was intimately associated with 
him. 

" He was elected a professor in the Seminary by the General As- 
sembly of 1836 ; 80 that from that time until his death, in 1860, 1 was 
his colleague. From this long-continued and intimate connection, it 
may be assumed that I knew him well, as a man, a teacher, and as a 
minister of the gospeL It may also be sapposed that I have much to 
say aboat him. This, however, is not the fact. The retrospect of a 
calm academic life is very much like looking over a wide plain, or the 
wider ocean. The prospect may be very extended, but the prominent 
objects are few. He indeed made a deep impression on a]l who knew 

* Dr. McGiU. 
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Lim. We all felt bis saperioritj. There was a continued sense of the 
power, greatness, and goodness of the man, which secured deference 
to all he said, and a willingness to recognize the ascendency which was 
so obYioosly his due. Such ascendency was never claimed, and never 
seemed to be consciously exercised. It was nevertheless constantly 
felt and cheerfully conoeded." 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

It is a relief to tarn now and then from the excessive 
labours of the student to those of the pastor. If there is a 
certain sameness in the employments of the younger brother, 
who above all things coveted change, there was variety 
enough in the small daily incidents of the life of the city 
minister, who hated transition and innovation, and who 
prayed for rest — ^peaceful quiet, unperturbed by distractions 
a routine unbroken by exciting novelties. I can only touch 
lightly and then pass on. I find Dr. James Alexander lec- 
turing one Sabbath night early in February to his young men 
on Augustin, one of his prime favourites among saints and 
authors, and one among whose writings he was thoroughly at 
home. Those scholarlike addresses were oflen indescribably 
&scinating. No one had a better idea of Augustin's biography 
and opinions, and few could tell the sweet story of Monica 
more effectively. His brother Addison also liked Augustin, 
and sometimes quoted his sayings, as in the note to his expo- 
sition of Matt, xvi: 18, where he says of a certain view of the 
passage, '* This is no new opinion, having been advocated by 
one of the earliest of the fathers, and the greatest of the 
popes.'' He then gives the famous words of Augustin and of 
Hildebrand. Dr. Alexander was very fond of such pithy sen- 
tences, and was commonly able to trace them to their several 
authors. He loved to repeat happy proverbs ; and to dwell upon 
Rabbinical stories and picturesque ecclesiastical traditions. He 
did not, however, attach much importance to these. He was 
much Addicted to the use of felicitous Latin phrases ; but in 
the Princeton Magazine has ridiculed the piebald way in 
which foreign words and idioms are introduced into such 
books as Lady Blessington's novels. He was very scrupulous 
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about the parity of his English, and many of his letters to 
Dr. Hall are ingeniously made up of Americanisms and cur- 
rent but respectable slang. He retained his early repugnance 
to commas and italics, and made as little use of them as pos- 
sible. He had a wonderful way of digesting a long para- 
graph, when reviewing a book, and of putting it pto a short 
sentence of his own. He seldom quotes the tpsissima verba 
of the writers he mentions in his commentaries. He gives 
their gist and spirit. 

His work on the Acts was now nearly ripe for the printer ; 
that is, he had it mapped out in his mind, and had begun to 
write down his comments in a blank book. He wanted now 
to tear the leaves out and send them to press at once. 

In the letter given below he offers his new book to Mr. 
Scribner, on certain hard conditions which are specified. 

"Pbinoetoh, April 4, 1855. 
"DEA.E Sib: 

*' I propose to print my work on the Acts in one octavo volame, of the 
size and general appearance of 'Da Oosta^s Four Witnesses/ printed 
by Ballantyne at Edinbargh but reissued here by Garter. I am ready 
to go to press immediately, provided I can interrupt the printiog and 
resume it at m j own convenience. This is an iDdispensable condition ; 
as I cannot bind myself to stay at home or in New York all summer. 
Another condition is, that the first proofs must be read by a person 
competent to correct Latin, Greek, and Hebre\¥ accurately, not by one 
who learns the alphabet for the occasion ; a clean proof to be regularly 
sent to me, for general revision. My third and last condition is, that I 
must have a specimen, not only of the type, but of the ink and press- 
work, upon which I think much more depends than on the paper in 
determining the general nppearance of the volume. Why may not a 
sheet or half sheet be worked off precisely as the whole will be when 
completed ? I state my terms thus positively to afford you the oppor- 
tunity of declining to accept them, if yon do not like them. I do not 
consider you at all bound by anything that has passed between us, to 
go on with this work now, especially as some of the arrangements upon 
which I have insisted are opposed to your own taste and judgment. I 
only beg that yon will answer yea or nay, as I have no time or inclina- 
tion to discuss the subject. 

" Yours sincerely, 

"Mr. SOBIBNKB. J. A. ALEZAin>BR.^ 
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A letter like the foUowing is worth getting. It coDtains an 
anecdote from Pallavicino. 

"Peiscetos, March 19th, 1855. 
*'Mt dear Bbothbb: 

" The hooks came safe to hand, hut not having heen opened yet, 
escaped mj recollection. I should still he glad to have the opportunity 
of viewing such remittances hefore thej are deposited in hank. I con- 
gratolate jon on the change of weather. Pallavicino gives a Spanish 
anecdote which m&j interest yon. On the 17th of April, 1686, 
Obarles Y. addressed the Pope and Cardinals in fall consistoi7 at 
Rome, ^in lingua eastigliana per lo'spaano i^uiC ora^ winding np with 
his famous declaration, that it would be better for the world if he and 
Francis I. conld end their long strife by a single combat. Herenpon 
the French ambassador at Rome who, with all the court, was present, 
begged leave of his holiness to ask his msgesty for a copy of his speech, 
^non intendendo egli perpettamente Vidioma spagnuolo,^ yet desiring to 
make a true report to his master. The Emperor replied, with some 
warmth, that his speech was not addressed to tiie French king, bat to 
the Pope and Cardinals, and that if be wL<died to aend it to the former, 
he would do it through the French envoy at his own court, ^ che inUti' 
defoa ottimamente ipagnuoh. The next day, both the French ambassa- 
dors demanded of the Emperor whether he had meant to challenge 
their master to a duel, and received for answer that he did not give 
such challenges in the presence of his holiness, dtc &o. &c. &c 

** Polybius is wonderfblly modem and certainly the inventor of 
* Philosophy of History.* He says that history without the AIA 11, the 
nos, and the TINOS XAPIN, may be an AFONQMA, but is no MABHMA. 
He also refers to a certain class of writers, I suppose like Gulliver and 
Orusoe, as TOISASI omSTOS 'i'EYAOMENOIS. The Notes and Qaerles 
in Norton^s Literary Gazette are getting to be quite interesting. Fonr 
hundred dollars have been raised in Princeton for the outburnt stu- 
dents, besides a hundred-dollar bill from New York. Mezzofanti was 
a Marvel. Did you ever read the scene in Ben Jonson^s Poetaster, 
where an author vomits up his hard words f It is really Aristophanic, 
and the only thing in all Ben worthy of remembrance." 

On Saturday, the 28th, the two brothers were to be seen 
riding together in the cars between Princeton and New York. 
What they talked aboat on this particular occasion, I do not 
know ; but I will venture to say that they had a joyous time 
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of it They often differed, and sometimes had vehement dis- 
cassions. One point on which they differed was that of style. 
What the core of the dispute was, I never certainly learned, 
but inferred from a word or two dropped by the elder brother, 
that it was partly as to the propriety of adhering steadfastly 
to Saxon forms, and of avoiding a rhythmical construction of 
sentences. Their own styles were very dissimilar. The elder 
writer was the more carefully terse and fastidiously elegant 
in his diction, the younger the more copious, varied, and natu- 
raL The one preferred the language of courtly precision, the 
other the language of the Bible and of common life. So far 
as they went to the classics for their models, it always seemed 
to me that the former found his pattern in the concise Roman 
writers and the latter in the energetic and musical Greeks. 
On many themes their manner is much the same, and some of 
their articles in the Repertory can be distingubhed as to their 
authorship only by very sharp eyes. 

Some time during the month of May Dr. Addison Alexan- 
der took a trip to Richmond, and lodged in the family of one 
of its esteemed pastors. Here he enjoyed himself in a social 
way as he had seldom done before during his manhood, with- 
out the households of his very near kindred. 

The pleasing letter given below was penned in the house 
of Dr. Moore. It is to one of his own brothers and gives a 
very amiable view of the man who wrote it. 

"KiOHMOND, May 19, 1855. 
'*Bet. and Dsab Bbothxb: 

*^ Why did yoa not oome to Virginia with me, as yon promised ? I 
have found it more agreeable than ever. I spent the last Lord's-day 
in Washington, and the next day at the house of John and Phoabe Wil- 
son, where I met Gnrley. I have been since Tuesday last a gnest, or 
rather a member of the family, in this delightful house, which seems 
to me a perfect model of elegant simplicity §nd comfort, without the 
slightest ceremony or display. Dr. and Mrs. Moore are the perfection 
of nnobtmsive kindness, and their children that of life and freedom 
with the best of manners. I preached on Wednesday evening to a 
large and brilliant- looking company, and am waiting to perform the 
32* 
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name datj on the morrow, after which I hope to journey Blaeridge- 
A&d- Angiuta-wardB. I do not want to go to Prince Edward, although 
very near hj railroad, while the College b in session. I may come 
back here from Angosta, and ran to Hampden Sidney, Petersburg, and 
even Raleigh, before sailing for New York. I have received visits from 
William Maxwell, William Love, and Moses Hoge,(with whom I dined 
yesterday.) We have heard nothing yet from the General Assembly. 
Moore is editing the Watchman and Observer during Gildersleeve^s 
absence. I am reading over his popular commentary on the Minor 
Prophets, which Carter b to publish, and which, raethinks, win be a 
very useful book. They are suffering from drought here, and abhor 
the snn. If you write, address me at Staunton, and after that at 
Waynesboro. I have no news to send, except that I have written to 
Princeton and New York. 

" Yours tmly, 
*' Rev. S. D. Alexasdbb. J. A. Alexandeb." 

For the reasons expressed in the foregoing letter, the writ- 
er condacted himself in the family of Dr. Moore very much 
as he would have done in liis own ; but with even more obvi- 
one cordiality and yivacity than in scenes to which he was 
more accustomed. His whole heart seemed to be drawn ont 
towards his old host and pnpiL 

Dr. Moore's own account of these visits is, therefore, 
worthy of the closest scrutiny. The incident about "Dok- 
yana," is yery characteristic and pleasant. He writes : 

" You ask me to give you a full account of his character in social 
life, on the ground that yon know he visited in my family at least as un- 
reservedly as he did anywhere else except among his own kindred, if 
not more so. I fear that I can give you much less satisfaction on this 
point than this statement might authorize you to expect; for the simp'e 
reason that there was nothing peculiar in his habits or conduct, in thii 
respect. Indeed, being what I have already described him, there ought 
not to have been any special peculiarity, distinguishing him from any 
other intelligent Ohristian gentleman. Those who would have expected 
something different, would do so on the ground of supposed eccentrici- 
ties of genins, and those stories about his peculiar feelings and conduct 
in regard to society which were so rife when I was in the Seminary. 
Indeed, I confess that I had some of this feeling myself, and invited him 
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to visit me with some apprehension, knowing how generally he avoid' 
ed private families in travelling, and how little he mingled in general 
societj, and fearing that we might not he ahle to make things pleasant 
to him. But never was I more delightfully relieved of apprehension, 
and never has there heen a gnest in my house who was more complete- 
ly one of the family, and whose presence hlended more perfectly with 
the quiet flow of domestic life. 

*^ Before hia. first visit there was a feeling of awe and restraint that 
seemed inevitable in regard to one supposed to be so peculiar and so 
apart from common minds ; but he had not been in the house a day 
when all that wore off, never to return. And this was not because 
there was any seeming effort on his part to let himself down to the 
level of other minds, but because he seemed unconscious of any eleva- 
tion above them. He was so simple, natural, and genial, that he forgot 
he was a great man, and nothing in his manner or conduct ever re- 
minded us of it. We saw at once that he did not wish to be lionized, or 
have any parade over him of any kind ; and we made none ; and it is to 
this mainly that I refer the pleasure he seemed to have in visiting us. 
We made no more change in our habits for him than we should have 
done for the nearest, humblest, and most intimate relative ; and he saw 
that he was not putting us out of our even course of life, but was with 
us as a beloved addition to the family circle, and this was what' ex- 
actly suited him. Ho had no peculiar habits or tastes to be studied, 
that we Gonld perceive, but fell in with the simple routine of our homo- 
life just as if he had been accustomed to it always. Indeed, I have 
since regretted that he had not been disposed to think and to speak 
more of himself than he was, for as I look back I remember some lit- 
tle facts that attracted no attention at the time, but which I now see 
to have been the stealthy symptoms of the incipiency of that insidious 
disease which afterwards carried, him to a premature grave. But they 
were so trivial that I did not think of them at the time, and he was so 
utterly hidisposed to make himself the subject of thought or care, that 
had I noticed them, I should probably have hesitated to press them on 
his attention. 

" Were I to designate his character as a guest in a single phrase, it 
would be that he was as simple, natural, and gentle as an unspoiled, 
Quaffected child. He would amuse himself with the children by pro- 
nouncing Arabic and Chinese words, and getting them to repeat tliem 
after him ; would invent plays for them, and tell them stories. He once 
taught them an alphabet of characters to be used for secret correspond- 
ence, very simple and easily learned by a child, which he recalled once 
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to tLeir recollection in n characteiistio manner. The yoangest child, 
who oodd jo^t talk, vas onlj able to express his name by tbe vocsbie 
^ Dokrana,* which he adopted afterwards as his designation in talking 
with the cLildren. The first daj he arrived on one of his visits, sbs 
came down to see him, and when asked on her retnni to the nnrsery 
wb^t be said to her, replied that * Dokjana thought she was a sweet 
Htde thing.^ f resuming that his estimate of her was tbe same that was 
told her bv others every day. He was amnsed at her report of bis first 
impressions, but to!d her he must wait to see whether this was the 
fact ; and tbe trivial incident was forgotten by ns all very soon. Bat 
after he went to Lexington, I received a large envelope directed to my- 
self ; and opening it foond one directed to tbe oldest child, inside of which 
was another to the next one ; and so on to the youngest, in which was 
a paper written in this square character to which I have referred, 
which, on examining tbe key, I found to be, ' Yes, Dokyana does think 

that F is a sweet little thing.* This little incident will show the 

paina he often took to amuse children, and his fertility of invention. 

'*0n another occasion, one of tbe children was sick and was lying in 
the room adj^ning bis. We missed him for a good while down-statrs, 
when s^me one going up to see about tbe sick child found Dr. Alex- 
ander lying beside him on tbe bed, telling him stories. These little in- 
cideota will perhaps illustrate, better than more elaborate details, that 
beautiful simplicity and childlike character of his mind, which made 
him so delightful an inmate of our household. There was no patting 
on of interest or any mere show of aoy kind, but all was so natural 
and fimple, that it was evidently tbe genuine outflow of an honest, lov> 
ing heart 

** It was in my intercourse with him in the privacy of my study that 
I learned to value bun as I now do, for he talked with complete no re- 
serve of everytbiogj even of his private matters, that enabled mo to 
see the unveiled nature of the man. And t found in him a noble and 
generous manliness, and at the same time a keen and accurate knowl- 
edge of men, some of whom I had more opportunities of knowing than 
he bad, and yet found that I did not know them any more accurately. 
It was in these frank and unreserved communications that I saw his 
genuine and unaflfected humility, audi can truly say, that I have never 
met a man with a tithe of his intellect and culture more entirely free 
from all pretension, and more utterly insensible to tbe value of aoy dif- 
ference between him and other minds. 

After leaving Richmond, Dr. Alexander crossed the moon- 
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taiDS, visiting among his relations of the valley. He dallied 
longest in Lexington and Staunton, and the immediate vicinity 
of these places. He was delighted with hb visit to his uncle's, 
Major John Alexander, near Lexington. In the following 
interesting letter he gives his impressions of" Clifton " to his 
brother Henry. 

" Olifton,* Jane 9th, 1865. 
"Deab Henry: 

" I would give more than a trifle if you and yours could bo in this 
delicious spot, even for a single day. A noble farm stretching as far 
as you can see, with every variety of prospect ; ploughed ground, corn- 
fields, meadows, woodland, hill, and dale; a river mnniDg by the front 
gate, with a lofty cliff beyond it ; splendid horses, droves of cattle, tur- 
keys, geese, ducks, chickens, dogs, and negro children : trees and groves 
in perfection, with a flower garden for those who have a taste in that 
way : a commodions country bouse, without the slightest decoration, 
but with every comfort : a table, at once plentiful and elegant ; the 
best of wheat and corn-bread, perfectly fresh butter, oceans of milk 
and ice-water : and above all, a family extremely kind, without appear- 
ing to be in the least disturbed or interrupted by your presence — ^these 
are some of the attractions which belong to this delightful residence. 
Another is the thought that it belongs not only to your frieuds, but to 
your nearest kindred and to those who bear your own name. I am . 
constantly surprised to hear visitors sny Mrs. Miss, and Mr. Alexan- 
der. I could spend my whole vacation here with perfect satisfaction, but 
am constantly disturbed in my enjoyment by the recollection that I have 
to go to so many other places. One consolation is, that I shall proba- 
bly be Just as sorry to leave them. I ought to have mentioned 
that the house is full of books, with all the latest Magazine^, &c. J. 
A. is one of the most sharp-witted, well-read fellows I have ever met 
with. My faculties are rather quickened than benumbed by idling here. 
I am to preach to-morrow for my old friend Ramsey at New Monmouth 
Church. Then I must go to Colonel Reid^s, and Major Preston^s, and 
Archy Alexander's, and I know not where else. Almost all our rela- 
tions jn Rockbridge are well off, and live in some degree of style. The 
view of Lexington from the hill behind this house is one of the most 
beautiful I ever saw. The House Mountain is superb. The scenery 
described in the first chapter of the " Life " is here seen in perfection. 

* The residence of bis uncle, Mojor John Alexander. 
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I flhonld like to eee Chailej and Netty mnning aboat among these 
trees. From the front porch joa descend by a dozen stone steps to s 
green bank, and frx>m that, by grassy terraces, to the road and river.'' 

I am glad to be able to give here the impressions of hk 
consin, J. McD. Alexander of the Natnral Bridge, then an in- 
mate of the family at Clifton. 

He writes that his recollection of him is exceedingly pleas- 
ant, bat at the same time so shadowy that there is scarcely 
anything of a tangible character that he can recall. He re- 
members with perfect distinctness the impression that he 
had of him before the learned professor came, and that that im- 
pression was completely changed by the association he Uien 
had with hinu He went to Staunton to meet and bring him to 
Lexington, and on the trip was surprised and delighted at 
^^his extreme sociability, affability, or whatever yon may 
choose to call it." He entertained him the whole way home 
by *^ the variety and versatility of his talk, and that too about 
things that are not to be found in books.'' The only thing he 
positively remembers was a description of the appearance and 
surroundings of one of the quadrangles of some one of the Col- 
leges at Cambridge or Oxford. 

'* While he was in Lexington/' he goes on to say, '' I took him to 
Kerr's Creek, to see the hoase of Mr. John T. McEee, where Dr. Alex- 
ander commenced his life as a preacher ; the very room was still ex- 
tant when we were there, and he was deeply moved by the sight of it; 
I doubt if I ever saw him so completely silent, as he was when there, 
or after he came away. He also on that occasion paid a visit to the 
Rev. Dr. Ramsey, who was at that time preaching at Monmouth and 
lived within a half mile of Mr. McEee' s. I was exceedingly struck with 
the reverence and devotion that Dr. Ramsey expressed and seemed to 
feel for him ; and this, coming from him, made a profound impressiari 
upon me. I tell you all this just to show you what was the amooot 
of opportunity I had to see and know him when in this ooonty, and at 
the same time to indicate the sort of inflaenoe he had upon me." 

There is nothing further from the truth, so far as Mr. Alex- 
.Hnder's knowledge is concerned, than the idea that has been 
believed and propagated, that he was ungenial. 
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^ His whole intercourse with oar family, and with eyerybody else, 
especially with the children, shows tliat every sach impatation was 
utterly foreign to his whole nature. I believe it is universally true 
that eyery child with whom he ever became familiar has the liveliest 
recollection of his stories and, of course, the pleasantes^t memory of 
him." 

Among tho8e who fell in with Dr. Alexander in Lexing- 
ton at this time, was the Rev. Dr. R. L. Dabney, of Union 
Theological Seminary, Virginia, whose name needs no intro- 
dnction from me, and whose commendation is neyer flattery. 
He writes : 

'^ I neyer met the Key. Addison Alexander until his lost vi«it to Lex- 
ington, Yirgioia. There I spent parts of two days in the same house 
with him, and heard him preach twice. I found his sermons charac- 
terized by yery thorough and eyidently faithful preparation, scholarly 
finish of style, ond fine, discriminating ocnmen in the criticism and 
exposition of scriptural propositions. I may say, once for all, that 
these have always struck me aa the prominent traits of his critical 
writings, with (also) laborious, painstaking diligence, and profound 
reyerence for the very words of Scripture. 

^' Yon are perfectly aware, of course, that gossipping people had 
giyen him a name for great and sometimes morbid reserve. I found 
hiin a truly unobtrnsive and retiring man; but he met eyery ciyil 
adyance towards social intercourse with modest courtesy ; and I had 
ranch sober, but agreeable conyerse with him, in which I was impressed 
with his excellent good sense. While his manner was what I have 
described, he still left the impression on me of one who had a pro- 
found contempt for pretence, conceit, fiunkeyism, and impertinence, 
and who, if these were obtruded, would be likely to mark his disap- 
probation either by his silence, or by some quiet sarcasm. Btit not a 
trace of this appeared towards any one during these agreeable inter- 
yiews. 

**I remember that during the evening sermon, a lively summer 
shower came up. This enabled me to test a peculiarity of his voice 
and utterance. This was the remarkable continuity of the vowel 
sounds of his words and syllables. lie spoke rather rapidly, and I 
noticed that it was only at the ends of periods, or such like pauses, 
that the pattering of the rain on the pavement without could be heard 
between his words. Tet the articulation of consonants was remark- 
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ablj dear and disUnct, and I do not betieve one syllable was lost to 
•ensitire ears hj aoj confasioQ of ntterance." 

The testimony of ^ his old fnend Ramsey " is equally im- 
portant, and will be attractive to the general reader. On 
his preceptor^s first visit to the Valley of Virginia, Dr. Ram- 
sey was preaching at New Monmouth Church on Kerr's 
Creek, of which he had jnst become the pastor. He had 
seen Dr. Alexander in Lexington, and invited him out to his 
little country church to preach for him. He had said he could 
not do so then, but should probably visit the Valley the next 
summer, and might then do so. The next summer, when he 
eame to his relatives near Lexington, he sent Dr. Ramsey s 
note saying he would, if convenient, fulfil the promise of the 
year before, and preach for him the next sabbath. This was 
more than his friend expected, and he gladly welcomed him 
He was himself living then, he says, in a small log-house of 
the rudest kind and quite old (the church were then building 
a parsonage), unplastercd, of course, except the " chinking and 
daubing" between tlie logs. The study and bed-room was 
the up-stairs part, the roof coming down at the sides to within 
about two feet of the floor, with two little four-pane windows. 
All this attracted the notice of his visitor. " When he bad 
clambered up the old, rickety stairs and seated himself, and 
looked out of the window upon the grand old mountains 
towering above (it was just at the foot of the House Moun- 
tain),* he expressed himself as being deeply interested and 
much delighted.'' 

After dinner, his kind host took him over to the house of 
good old father McKec, only a few hundred yards off, and 
into " the very room where his own father had first opened 
his lips to proclaim the gospel of Christ." There was much 
there to cause silent meditation. " The room was unaltered, 
except that the fire-place had been changed to the other side 

* One of the most cnrious and beantifiil mountains in all Yiiiginia. For 
an exact description of it, and for Dr. Archibald Alexander's cbilduh ftnciei 
about it, see ** Life of Dr. A. Alexander,** p. 26. 
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of it.- After sitting down in silence a few minutes; he said, 
• This is deeply interesting,' and then relapsed into silence, 
while I conversed with some of the family and left hira to 
pnrsne his own more valuable musings." 

After that visit to the Valley, the writer never saw him 
again. 

He preached for him the sermon on Phil. iv. 13 : "I can 
do all things through Ohrist which strengtheneth me," which 
is found in the volumes, since published, of his printed dis- 
courses. Though the people were not accustomed to hearing 
sermons read, and many were prejudiced against this practice, 
and notwithstanding he read from a large and crumpled 
manuscript, ^ yet he so read, with such perfect naturalness, that 
every word was understood and received, and that all present 
were both delighted and profited : the attention of everybody 
seemed to be riveted to the very end." 

The author of these accounts then regretted, and has often 
regretted since, that his visitor did not write and publish 
more for the people. " He had, it seemed to me, very great 
ability to state the most difficult questions, and treat the most 
difficult subjects so that the very statement was an argument." 
His power of expression, his mastery of the English language, 
and the compass of his mind, enabled him to do this as almost 
no other man could. None, certainly, that he ever knew, could 
even approach him in this respect. 

Dr. Ramsey ventured to suggest to him, with some 
earnestness, the preparation of a Church History for our 
people, a work, he thought, more needed than almost any- 
thing else, and that no nian was so well qualified to write ; 
but the professor seemed as usual to think that it could be 
better done by others, and, at any rate, he was then engaged 
in the preparation of his commentaries on the Gospels, which 
would take all his time. Dr. Ramsey also proposed his pre- 
paring a work for the churches, on the " Jewish Tabernacle, 
and the Ceremonial Law, as the divine, visible picture of the 
Gospel, and specially adapted to make its abstrusest doctrines 
plain to the popular mind." 
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He had enjoyed while at the Seminary the advantage of 
using some raannscript notes of his on Leviticus,* written 
merely as memoranda in his study of the book, from which 
Dr. R. had gained more light than from all other commentaries 
combined, in regard to the laws of sacrifice. ^ The analyses 
of the first few chapters, though perhaps, if printed, they could 
be put on a couple of pages, was to me worth more than any- 
thing I had seen, or have ever seen since." 

He agreed that such a work was needed, bnt said that 
Professor Green would probably prepare one on the subject, 
and that Professor Green had given it a good deal of study. 

While Dr. .Alexander never ^* talked shop,'* he was, of 
course, at home in those topics which specially and profession- 
ally interested his former pupil ; but much of the conversation 
was on minor matters which have been forgotten by the 
survivor. 

Another witness of this period is the Rev. Joseph R. Wil- 
son, D.D., formerly pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
Staunton, now of Augusta, Ga. When Dr. Alexander first 
visited Staunton, Dr. Wilson was at a loss how to treat him, 
and hesitated to call upon him, not knowing, indeed, how to 
approach one of whom he *' had been kept in such wholesome 
fear at Princeton." Awed by his greatness and impressed by 
his unapproachableness, he thought an interview with him 
must be an almost impracticable affiiir, from the lack of some- 
thing to say on his own part. He nevertheless did call, and re- 
solved to treat him as he would any other gentleman, by en- 
gaging him in conversation upon the ordinary topics oif the 
day. The result was remarkable. *^ He received me," he says, 
** with great courtesy, and seeing I was disposed not to make 
< a great man ' of him (a treatment which he abhorred with 
the honest sensitiveness of true greatness), we got on swim- 
mingly together," and he never heard any common man more 

* There are sereral Tolumes of these notes, or else copies of the woe, 
stUl extant, and the opinion in which they are held by Dr. Ramsey is enter- 
tained by others. One of these is in my possession. 
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eloquent upon the weather, the crops, the little interests of 
the community, and the every-day affairs of life, than he was. 

Mrs. McClung * has told him, that at her house, where he 
spent most of his time in the company of that yenerable lady 
and other relatives, he would stand by the hour at some win- 
dow that OTerlooked the street, and engage his mind in 
watching everybody that passed, noticing every turn of 
things, and making comments upon every individual, when- 
ever any peculiarity of gait or dress or manner enabled him 
to utter a commsnt that could picture it to those within. Ho 
then appeared as if his whole being was absorbed in mere 
minute observation, and as if all scholarly thoughts were as 
foreign to his mind as they are to the merest boy. 

These visits to Staunton and Lexington left an indelible 
impression upon the mind of the guest as well as of his 
entertainers. The change of scene, and the delightful unaf- 
fected hospitality seemed for the time to make a boy of him. 
When in Staunton, among his kinsfolk, who knew all about 
him and yet were not afraid of him, and treated him like any- 
body else, except that they were freer with him than with 
many people, and loved him more sincerely and evidently, and 
admired him with a peculiar and generous feeling of delight 
and wonder, he shook off all the trammels of academic habit 
and personal idiosyncrasy, forgot all his morbid antipathies 
and aversions, so far as he may be said to have really had 
any, and began to enjoy life with a new and almost painful 
zest. He was from this time, in some particulars, a wiser, 
and on certain accounts, a happier man. He never afterwards 
shut himself up with so absolute a rigour as he had done in 
former days. He mingled more than he had done before in 
familiar social gatherings, and seemed to relish with unusual 
pleasure the society of persons who had but little title to his 
friendship. This change was remarked by every one on his 
return to Princeton. 

In the Valley of Virginia, and in the city of Richmond, 

* The youngest Bister of Dr. Archibald Alexander. 
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however, as well as in Pbiladelpbia, Trenton, and some other 
places, he continued to preserve the freshness of his yoath, 
and to expatiate with the buoyancy of a boy of ten years old, 
through strange and almost untrodden fields of what was to 
him and others the most delightful, because the most refined 
yet unconstrained *' foregathering." Even when most at his 
ease, however, he had no great fondness for general society. 
He vastly preferred a small circle or accidental group of chosen 
spirits. He was nowhere more thoroughly understood and 
appreciated than among his Scotch-Irish connections and culti- 
vated friends of Rockbridge and Augusta. It was here, abo?e 
most other places, as Dr. Wilson intimates, that Dr. Alexan- 
der was, by force of his genius, his common sense, his good 
feeling, and perfect candour, as well as of a certain special 
gift of fascination, one of the most taking men in the world; 
illustrating now and then most admirably the truth of Cow- 
per's sagacious lines, 

" Disconrse may want an animated Nb^ 
To brush the sarface and to make it flow.'* 

Dr. Alexander was himself distinctly conscious of this 
necessity, and was often tired to death in the company of 
assentative people. The practice of always chiming in with, 
and echoing back the sentiment of others, is felicitously ridi- 
culed in one of his unpublished minor works, in an aiticle 
entitled *^ Polite Conversation," which is very characteristic of 
him.* 

* The firet speaker is a sort of caricature of himself: " A. A fine day, nr. 
B. A Terj agreeable morning, sir. A, The Spring is very forward, i?. lam 
struck with the unusual adTanccment of the season. ^. I am afraid the wann 
weather is not verj healthy. B, I have been apprehensive mjaelf of some as- 
wholesome effects from the extraordinary mildness of the temperatore. A. 
Are yon fond of warm weather? £. I am very partial to a great deffte of 
heat A, I prefer cold. B, I have also a preference for winter. A, Too 
like both best B. Yes, I give the preference to each. A, I have observed 
that some men have no mind of their own. B, It has occurred to me that 
there are persons who are not possessed of any intellect peculiar to themselves. 
A. I do not like to be always agreed with. B. It is certainly very disagreeable 
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I resume the thread of Dr. Wilson's pleasing reminiscences : 

^ Were I to attempt a delineation of the man, as tbe features of his 
wonderfal character are impressed upon my memory, I should certainly 
fail. I can trnthfnlly declare, however, that of all the men of mark I 
have ever met, he had, in my opinion, no superior. What stmok me 
most of all was the extreme self-forgetfnlness which he always exhib- 
ited, notwithstanding he mast have been aware of the high, the com- 
manding position he occupied in the eyes of the whole Church, both 
as an unequalled preacher and a profound and varied scholar. Of this 
position he seemed to possess no consciousness whatsoever. He never 
flonght to impresi you with his greatness, because he did not appear to 
be aware of its existence. He felt no superiority over others, and 
therefore assumed none ; but under the circumstances this non-assump- 
tion it was that made his superiority the more manifest. Another 
feature of his character struck and deeply interested me. I allude to 
his simple, unadorned, straight-forward piety. He appeared conscious 
of being one of God^s humblest children ; and accordingly it was more 
refreshing than I can tell, to hear him converse on experimental re- 
ligion, and more edifying than I can describe, to follow him in his 
prajers at the throne of grace : whilst his preaching was all that the 
most unlettered believer as well as that the most gifted Christian could 
desire, in its explanations and illustrations of truth ; especially when 
be extemporized his sermons, which you know he often did/' 

The accounts of Dr. Wilson and Dr. Ramsey are fully 
substantiated by that of J. A. Waddell, Esq., which I now 
give. Mr. Waddcll's was one of those quiet Christian homes 
where Dr. Alexander loved to unbend, and to leave all traces 
of tbe learned teacher and commentator far behind him. Mr. 
Waddell writes : 

^^ It seemed to me that he knew everything, and could do anything 
the human mind was capable of, and that nothing cost him an effort 
Hb sermons always impressed me as among the grandest compositions 
in the language, and since they hare been printed, I have often won- 

to experience perpetual cohicidence of sentunent A. Some people do not 
practise what they preach. B, The professional services of some are not In 
harmoDy with their discourses. A, What do you mean by that, sir ? £, 1 
was thinking what I could intend by such an observation,** &c., &c 
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dtfed thej did not attract more attention. Ab he pronounced some of 
than from the pnlpit in this pkce, his andienoe hang upon his lips and 
appeared to drink in every word. The announcement that he was to 
preach, never failed to attract a large congregation, at whatever hour." 

Mr. Waddell believes the universal sentiment in Staunton to 
be that his sennons, for every excellence of thought and style, 
were unrivalled. He does not remember to have heard him 
more than once preach without a manuscript before him. On 
that occasion, Dr. Alexander attended a night-meeting witb 
no expectation of preaching, and there were comparatively 
few persons present He spoke, however, with as much flu- 
ency as if he were reading; and in hardly any respect was his 
discourse inferior to his more formal efforts. 

*'I heard at one time— and indeed he told me so himself—that he 
contemplated wriung a history of the Chorcb, or of the Christian re- 
ligion ; and I anticipated the appearanee of the work with mnch impa- 
tience. When subsequently his commentaries came ont from time to 
time, I felt disappointed at finding that he was spending his time and 
labour npon what I imagined were works of minor importance ochh- 
pared with the other. In my ignorance, I thought that nothing vala- 
able remained to be accomplished in the way of Scripture interpretation ; 
and upon reading a little now and then in the conunentaries I did not find 
them interesting. It was not till I began to study them, that I discov- 
ered their incomparable excellence ; and it was not so much tlie learn- 
ing and research displayed by him, as the common-sense interpreta- 
tions that excited my surprise. In reading hb expositions, the thongiit 
is apt to occar frequently : * I wonder /did not think of that.' " 

The writer's recollections of the man and the companion 
are of the most affectionate and delightful nature. 

" I may speak of him ns a man, but must restrain myself from 
expressing all that I felt towards him. Althongh I had seen him on 
two occasions at Princeton, before he came to Virginia, I thought of 
him as a person of great intellect and learning, but unsocial in his 
habits and feelings. At Princeton, however, he was absorbed in the 
duties of his office : here he was free and acted as his nature prompted. 
You know he made three visits to Staunton, and always staid at mj 
house. I therefore saw him morning, noon, and night ; and the more I 
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saw him the more I not only wondered at hb greatness, bnt admired 
and lored him. Sometimes when with him I was almost carried awaj 
with delight, and positiyelj felt like throwing my arms around him and 
embracing him. He never sought to make an impression of his supe- 
rior wisdom, and was far removed as possible from dogmatism, egotism, 
and everything that is disagreeable in social intercourse. His manner 
was always polite, but as unaffected and simple as a child's. It was 
CYident that his heart overflowed with sympathy and genuine kind 
feeling. 

^ At that time, as yon know, there were several little girls in my 
ikmfly ; and they associated with him on the most familiar terms, lean- 
ing upon him and climbing on his shoulders. It is impossible for me 
to describe his inimitable mode of entertaining children. I particu- 
larly remember one morning, when he had the girls I have mentioned 
aronnd him amusing them and himself in his peculiar manner. He 
first undertook to teach one of them to write in an * unknown lan- 
gniige; ' and after she succeeded in getting a correct sentence, he called 
for a piece of paper to write a certificate of her proficiency. Then he 
related a story of his own invention, personating the yarious characters 
in his manner and the tones of his voice, and the children shouted so 
load as to be heard over the neighbourhood. Other children gathered 
in the street opposite the house, full of astonishment at the unusual 
uproar. He seemed to eigoy the sport aa much as the little girls, and 
was not in the least disturbed by one of them, who was perhaps 
crowded out by the others, so far forgetting herself as to go behind 
him and climb upon his bade, so as to lean over his shoulder I " 

The man who is here portrayed coald hardly be your cynic, 
misauthropey cobwebbed antiquary, or harsh censor of his 
fellow-mortals. He was certainly no mere repository of knowl- 
edge or armoury of glittering but cold intellectual power. 
He was evidently, at the time referred to, a gentle, playful, 
conversable, and even tender being ; with a warm heart beat- 
ing in his bosom ; a man wholly unspoiled by books and scho- 
lastic habits ; a person of the rarest faculty of making himself 
vastly agreeable, although somewhat shy in company ; a man 
who loved guileless, unaffected children, and who was loved 
by them in return : yet one who had his moments of abstract- 
ed silence and mysterious resene. He could chill the very 
heart of those who purposely annoyed him. He would not 
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be istraded aponu He felt the raw air. He knew the changes 
of the temperatare by changes in his feelings. He could 
kindle a friendship that sometimes moanted to the heights of 
enthusiasm. He conld adapt himself to new scenes and asso- 
ciations. He was a keen observer of manners and people, and 
of sights and customs. In the pnlpit he was Boanerges—a 
son of thander. 

Among the gentlemen of Staunton who had the pleasoR 
of hearing him was the Hon. John B. Baldwin, whose ability 
to judge in the premises no one will call in question. He 
says* that it would be a very low statement of the matter to 
testify that Dr. Alexander's sermons made a favourable im- 
pression on him : they were the most remarkable and attrac- 
tive he ever listened to. The thoughts were fresh and original, 
and the fine scholarship, for which he had been prepared, was 
undoubtedly present but was exquisitely concealed. He never 
once stopped to ask himself what he thought of the manner, 
which was altogether appropriate and interesting. In his 
personal appearance the preacher reminded him strongly of 
Mrs. McClung, his aunt, of whom CoL Baldwin speaks in 
terms of high respect and regard. That is to say. Dr. Alex- 
ander was getting to look more and more like his &ther. 
There was a strange admixture in him, as has been noticed 
elsewhere, of the Alexander and the WaddeL 

* I am sorry that the accidental loss of Col. Baldirin's manuscript com- 
pels me to gWe the substance and not the vords of what he vrrote. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

But it is time for us to go back ^witb the traveller to Prince- 
ton, and hear the news of Commencement. His former con- 
nection with Nassau Hall had not been forgotten by Dr. 
James Alexander. The jonng men of the College Societies 
were disappointed this year as regarded their Commencement 
Orator, who unexpectedly, and at a very late hoar, declined. 
In the emergency they applied to Dr. Alexander of New 
York ; who consented to fill the gap, and at the time appointed- 
made the address. It was, of course, very hastily prepared, 
bat was a graceful and felicitous composition, and was widely 
commended. 

His brother Addison was now settled at his desk again, or 
rather his table. The red standing desk he once affected, and 
several black swinging ones which succeeded it, had been long 
ago abandoned. 

Here are some entries irom his journal : 

" Aug. 9. Began tbo Greek Testament again in Tisobondorf ^s edi- 
tion (Leip., 1889.) Continued 2 Sam. in Hebrew, and in tbe Ohaldee 
parapbrase (suspended last spring). Resamed tbe Syriac version of 
Lnke (oh. xx.). Read tbe London Titnei. Resumed tbe Abnlfeda in 
Arabic and Abn's Batch Grammar. Oontinued Acts. Visited by 
Charles and Henry Baird. Henry enters to-day upon his office as a 
^^acher of ancient and modem Greek in the College ; be will also com- 
plete bis theological stadies in tbe Seminary. Besides spending most 
of their early years in France and Switzerland, Charles has resided 
as a chaplain at Rome, and Henry as a student at Athens.^' 

On the 6th of September he wrote two sheets in addition 
to an old Introductory lecture, The amount and diversity of 
33 
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^ mdirL^ v^$ as gmt as eret. This day he went through 
t Saarel xxi. ia Hebrev and Chaldee, Esther in Latin, and 
M&nbe V xxir. in GredL He still amused himself with Spaa- 
b& Lx«tc!«T; and this dar began the 9th book of Mariana 
£t«b Dutch grammar bad its attractions for him, since his 
second Tojage to Europe, and this day he fonnd diFersion in 
an extras ft»m Scijl (on Charles Y.) in Ahn's Dntch Gram- 
mar. He also continned Bemhardy's Greek Syntax, Abnlfeda 
in Arabic, and Edwards's History of Redemption. He also 
finished the Epistles of Horace, and continned TischendorTs 
Pbe>le«»m^ia, Ensebins, and the Letters of Sydney Smith 
The two volomes of Lady Holland are full of his pencil 
marks. The wise and witty Englishman kept him almost 
choked with bnghter. 

** Lo(>rf ddiT, October 14. Ileard Dr. Hodge in the Seminary CLapel 
(Mstthew zxriiL 191 Conierejioe (3 Cor. ii. 15). Bead the monung 
serrice of the Charch of England, with the Pfialms, lessons, Gospel 
and Epistle* in fWoch. Cootinned Loke in Greek ; Doddridge^s Expo- 
sitioo; Bo«:on*s Four-fold State ; Hsher*8 Catechism; Hahn on Job; 
consulted Calrin, Grotlos, Pool, Wetstein, Wol^ Whitbj, Henry, Bod- 
dri^ce, Scott^ Bloomfield, Trollops, Boeenmnller, Bengel, Ol^nseii, 
Meyer, de Wette. von Gerlach, AHbrd on 9 Corinthians ii. : 15— sod 
the same with the addition of Eainoel, Camphell, Fritzsche, Ripley, 
Ehrard and Tholock on Matthew tL 9 and Lake xi. 1." 

On the 3 1st of the same month, he lectured to the First 
Class on the Controrersies of the Middle Ages, and continned 
1 Kings in Hebrew and Chaldee ; John in Syriac and Greek; 
Sarpi in Italian ; Allen in Danish ; Ahn*s Dutch Grammar; 
Hahn and Schlottmann on Job; Doddridge's Exposition; 
Boston^s Fourfold State ; Schmitz's Ancient History ; Horace's 
Odes; and Polybius in Greek On this day he made the 
following record : " Talked to Professor Green about open- 
ing classes in the Oriental languages. I think of teaching 
Syriac. I am now lecturing twice a week on Mediaeval Church 
history, twice a week on Ai>o.stolical history, and once a week 
on bid Testament history." 
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He had nolectnres on the first of November, but read in 
private Doddridge's Exposition ; John xi. in Greek (Tischen- 
dorf' 8 edition) ; Boston's Fonr-fold State ; Horace's Odes ; 
1 Kings xviiL in the Targum of Jonathan ; in Arabic, Abul- 
feda's account of Alexander the Great ; in Spanish, Mariana's 
Historia de Espana, let. xi. cap. 2 ; in Dutch, part of a poem 
by Spandan, appended to Ahn's Grammar ; in French, Frois- 
Bart,liv. I, caps. 109 and 110; in Latin, Melancthon's Loci 
Commnnes, De Lege; in English, Schmitz's Manual of Ancient 
History (Carthage and Sicily) ; Journal of Missions for No- 
vember. He spent an hour with his private class, after which 
he read Neander, SchafT, Thiersch, Lange, and Baumgarten on 
Acts viiL : read Job xiv. in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German, 
and English, with the notes of Hahn and Schlottmann. He 
also read Hengstenbcrg's Kirchenzeitung for December, 1854. 
The same day he is refreshed by letters from two of his 
warmest friends, one of whom had been his pupil. 

*' Received and answered a letter from my old friend, Dr. William 
Harris, inviting me to preach for him in Penn Square Oharch next 
Sunday night Beceived a letter from my friend, Dr. T. Y. Moore, of 
Richmond, inviting me to contribute to a paper abont to be established 
under the auspices of the Synod of Virginia as a substitute for Gilder- 
aleeve^s." 

Dr. Alexander was gratified by the evidences which multi- 
plied upon him that his labour as a commentator on the Pro- 
phetical Scriptures had not been in vain. I subjoin a letter 
from the Hon. and Rev. Samuel Waldegrave, then rector of 
Basford St. Martin, Wilts, which pleased him very much. It 
was followed up, a few years later, by one which accompanied 
a presentation copy of the noble author's striking Bampton 
Lectures on the Millennium, in which he acknowledges he was 
much aided by the perusal of Alexander on Isaiah. Dr. 
James Alexander attempted to see Dr. Waldegrave in 1867, 
but was not so fortunate. He was, however, honoured with 
the card of the Earl of Waldegrave, his father 
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^'Basfobd St. Kabtik, near Salisbuxt, 

"July 80, 1865. 
«^My Dbab Sib: 

" If jovL will do me the favour of refeniog to yonr own name in 
the Index of Authors cited in the aocompanyiog yolame, you will soon 
learn how mnch and how reasonably I desire your acoeptanoe of mj 
work. 

*•* The opinions you have so ably stated and illostrated in yonr invalu- 
able commentary on Isaiah were not altogether foreign to my own mind. 
But I confess that I derived much confidence and instruction from yosr 
labours when, after my Lectures had been preached, and before they 
were printed, I had the advantage of studying your pages. I have 
not, I trust, made more use of those pages than you will deem to be 
quite warrantable. Meanwhile, will you join with me in praying that 
so far as my book is in harmony with the mind of the Spirit* it may 
be of some use to the one Church of Qod^ 

" Should you favour me with a reply, I need scarcely say hov 
much I should valne yonr faithfal criticisms. 

^^ Tours, dear sir, 

" With very sincere respect, 

"SaJCUEL WALDBOBiLTB.^' 

From the following letter to Mr. Scribner, it would seem 
that Dr. Alexander was thinking of reprinting his essays in 
the Repertory : 

**Pbinoeton, Nov. 8th, 1856. 
*'Dbab Sib: 

^*I am lecturing on Acts on a new plan, which will probably 
modify the character of the book, if ever poblished. I cannot, there- 
fore, go to press immediately or very soon. Bat as I have disappointed 
you so often in this matter, and as the Essays, in their printed form, 
have proTcd a failure, I am inclined to accede to yonr last proposal, if 
we can agree upon the termsi. Ton remember, no doubt, that the vol- 
ume, AS originally planned, was to have been published on the same 
conditions with the Psalms, and it was only when I stopped short and 
withheld my name, that I relinquished any interest in it. As the 
proposition to collect my articles has been made in another quarter, 1 
should be under the necessity of copyrighting the new volume, and 
either selling you the copyright or making an arrangement similar to 
our existing one. With this understanding I am willing to proceed at 
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once, proYided the new part can be made to matob the old exactly as 
to type and paper. The last page would have to be reprinted, as well 
as the title and contents. I sbonld probably add one or two nnpnb- 
lished articles. If yon determine to go on, yon will have to procure 
copies of tbe Repertory from the publisher in Philadelphia. Let mo 
know yonr decision, and on what terms yon are williog to undertake 
the publication. Yours, 

''J. A. Alszander. 

*]fB. SOBIBNEB." 

The next letter to his publisher implies that his mind was 
in a state of yacillation between a volume of essays and a 
commentary. He had grown weary of his work on Acts, and 
had stopped the furnaces. 

^^ Pbdtoeton, Jan. 8th, 1866. 
**Dkab Bm: 

'^ You have given me so much time to think about the Essays, that 
(as usual) I have changed my mind, and sbonld be glad to get rid of 
the engagement, even on the condition of going at the Acts again. The 
only way to keep me to my purpose in these matters, is to begin print- 
ing. I am always glad, however, to get off, as I can never satisfy 
myself as to the form in which the thing is to be done. If you have 
gone so far in this case as to make a change of plan injurious to your 
interests, I will of course go on. If not, I leave it to yonr choice, 

which work shall be proceeded with. 

** Yours, 

"Mb. Bcbibneb. J. A. Alezandeb." 

The fertility of his invention was enormous. Here is one 
of his numberless plans as laid before Mr. Scribner : 

^'PumoETON, Jan. 14tb, 1866. 
"Dbab Sib: 

** One reason that I feel disposed to take up Acts * again is, that I 

hare thought of a new plan which will, I think, facilitate its execution 

and perhaps increase its value. It was originally suggested to me by 

* Some time about 1852, he had formed the purpose of writing a critical 
commelitary upon the book of Acts, on the plan of his work on Isaiah ; but 
did not actually enter upon his work until after his return from Europe in 1858, 
and the work was put to press in the winter of 1866, and he had actually 
stereotyped about 100 pages, when the whole plan was changed.'* 
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a propofiitioa of Mr. Wilej to oomplete the small edition of Isaiah by 
a third rolamey to contain what was omitted in the other two. This 
was <^ coarse oat of the question, but it afterwards occnrred to me, 
that the end might be aooomplished by preparing a new yolume, to 
contain the critical matter and the history of the interpretation. Thna 
the first two Tolnmes wonld form a complete commentary for general 
ine» while the third wonld add what is interestiog chiefly to the profes- 
sional and learned reader. This coarse I have agreed to take in refer- 
ence to the Isaiah, and if I find the first experiment suooessful, am 
disposed to write the other book upon the same plan ab initio. The 
advantage to myself wonld be, that I ooold write more rapidly aod 
with more q>irit« if not obliged to pause at every step and criticise the 
views of others. The advantage to the public wonld be that no abridg- 
ment wonld be neceasary, the work being both of a popalar and learned 
character. The plan wonld be to put it in three volames like the 
Psalms, the first two completing the analysis and ezpoation of the 
whole book, and the third containing the additional notes npon the 
Greek text as above described. By printing fewer of the third volome, 
yon conld furnish the first two as a complete work to such pardhasen 
as wished it^ and all three to any who preferred it. Another advan- 
tage of this plan is, that the first two volames conld appear as soon as 
finished, and the third be prepared at my leisare. I do not know how 
this will strike yoa as a hosiness operation. If yon think well of it, 
I will begin as aoon as I have tried my hand on the Isaiah. I propose 
to print the second volume first, as I have grown sick of recounting the 
first part so often, and am now going over the last part with my cUsl 
If I get this part done, I can soon complete the first, as it is in foot 
already written, and would only require some change of form. The 
two volumes would then appear together. Let me hare your candid 

judgment on this point 

'^ Yonrs in haste, 

^'J. A. AUUCASDIB." 

The letter Bubjoined is in the usual vein of businesslike 
badinage. 

'* Pbikcbton, March 17th, 1856. 
" My DiAB Sib : 

" On looking at my calendar, I find that I have cruelly deceived 
you ; and I hasten to nip your hopes in the bud, lest their withering 
when full-blown should be more than you can bear. When I spoke of 
April as a holiday month, I forgot to tell you that the first Sabbath 
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thereof is mj regular day here ; and that as to the second, I had been 
invited hj the Bev. Dr. Thomson, of New York, to wind np his yearly 
or half-yearly sacramental service with an evening sermon, and although 
I declined making any positive engagement for a day so distant, I am 
not quite sore that he has let me off. The same stern, uncompromising 
principle forbids my promising to be in Trenton on the only remaining 
Sunday of that month (27th). It is true that the 80th of March is un- 
appropriated, but as Dr. H. is to be with you on the 2dd, and I do not 
approve of young ministers having help on two successive Sabbaths, I 
am forced to deny you that indulgence. The upshot of the whole 
thing is, that the private visitation must be indefinitely postponed. 
Allow me, my dear sir, to express my satisfaction that our long cor- 
respondence on this interesting subject will be preserved in your biog- 
raphy, and to suggest that in filing this communication, it would be 
well to add an annotation to the names of Dr. H. and A., explaining who 
they were. Yours truly, 

^*J. A. Alezandxb. 
"Bev. De. Hall." 

On Lord's day, April the 13th, the fifty-second anniversary 
of 4ii8 brother's baptism, Dr. Addison Alexander preached 
for him in his charch on Nineteenth street. It was his 
famous sermon from the text " Remember Lot's wife." <^ The 
impression,'' writes the city pastor, " was very great." There 
was mach seriousness prevailing in the congregation. Within 
a few days the elder brother bad beard of several cases of 
awakening, some of which were those of aged persons. 

The exordium to this sermon has always seemed to me 
one of the most startling and impressive in print ; and as de- 
livered by the author in the days of bis fiery vehemence, the 
whole sermon was one which was stamped upon the soul of 
every hearer as if it were red hot iron. It was, I think, the 
most popularly efifective of his discourses, though not at all 
more imaginative and masterly than many others. There 
was something about it that was nnique, solemn, and awful. 

The history of the exegetical books of Dr. Alexander must 
always possess an interest to the student of his writings, and 
to those who seek information as to his habits and motives. 

I return, here, without apology to the journal, which after 
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mfter all is oar main relianee as to all questions respecting the 
daily habits and scholarlike emdition of the subject of this 
memoir, as it may be to some also a sonrce of interest. 

^'Febmary 1, 1856. No lectures. Bead Lange on the Faoline 
Epistles. Besamed the preparation of my book on the Acta, and, 
alao, of a new edition of my laiuah. 

*' April 5. Examined the Third class on the intenral between the 
Old and New Testament, dosing the course of Old Testament Uistorj 
began September 17. Beceived a letter from the Hon. and Bcv. Sam- 
nel Waldegrave in answer to mine of February 25 ; and from Dr. 
Buchanan of Edinburgh a copy of his work on ' Faith in God, and 
Atheism.' Finished Proverbs in Hebrew and Latin, begun Jaooary 
19. 

^^May 12. Finished Keil on Joshua, which I have been reading 
since the 14th of January ; also the Ecclesiastical History. 

'* May 13. Finished the 10th book of Mariana's Historia de Espa&a 
which I began Deoember 21 ; also, the Targum of Jonathan on Jere- 
miah, which I began Deoember 12. Finished also, tho rewriting of 
my notes on the Ist chap, of Acts. 

*^May 14. Finished the Greek Testament again, with Tiachen- 
dorf 's variations, which I have been reading since the 9th of August 
Compared notes with Dr. Hodge about our Commentary. Corrected 
my notes on Acts L for the press.'' 

Sad news came in March from Virginia. The venerable 
Dr. Benjamin H. Rice, who had some years previously removed 
to Prince Edward county in his native State, was suddenly 
attacked with paralysis while in the pulpit of the College 
Church at Hampden Sidney, on the 7th of January, and died 
on the 24th of February. He was the brother-in-law of Dr. 
Archibald Alexander, and in his best days, and in his happy 
moments, one of the most effective of extemporaneous preach- 
ers. Dr. Bice was a more popular speaker in Virginia than evea 
his more celebrated brother, John H. Rice, D.D., the bosom 
friend of Dr. Speece and Dr. Archibald Alexander. He was 
greatly beloved, and exceedingly useful as a pastor; and his 
piety was made up of the qualities of manly vigour and s 
delightful, almost womanly, delicacy and tenderness. 
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The next letter to bis publisher in New York contains an 
mteresting statement about the commentator's mode of work- 
ing: 

'^PBXNono^r, Febmarj 16, 1856. 
''Bbab Sis: 

** I sent yon by this morning's mail a new analysis of oh. i., on the 
plan which I intend to pursue hereafter, together with a continnation 
of the oommentary to the end of the 8th yerse. I am enabled to con- 
tract these introdactory remarks, without omitting any yaluable mat- 
ter, by reserving a minute historical analysis of the whole book for 
the general introduction. This I expect to prepare with a direct yiew 
to its use here as a text book in my own department; and had thought of 
proposing to strike off some copies of tiie introduction by itself^ for 
the use of studenta I am now satisfied, howeyer, that the commen- 
tary cannot be completed by the time that we had fixed, and it has 
therefore occurred to me to make a suggestion, which you may possi* 
bly think it for your interest, as well as mine, to act upon. Although 
I should prefer, on some accounts, to write the introduction last, yet as I 
Lave the materials prepared, and haye repeatedly gone oyer the whole 
subject, there would be no difSculty in preparing that part first ; and 
this I think I could engage to do before the meetin£( of the Assembly. 
It might then be printed as an * Introduction to the Acts of the Apos- 
tles,' a form which I have often thought of giving to the whole work, 
and might be followed, either by the commentary, or at first by simi- 
lar introductions to the Old Testament and Gospel history ; for all of 
which I haye the materials collected, and for all which there would 
be a steady demand here as class-books, and not improbably in some 
ether Seminaries also. These publications would prepare the way for 
commentaries on the single books to which they might be then prefixed 
as introductions. I have no reason to prefer this plan, except that it 
would furnish me with text-books sooner, and enable you to publish 
io the Spring, which is forbidden in the other case, by the amount of 
manual as well as mental labour requisite to carry out my plan. I may 
add, that introductions to the books of scripture are in great demand. 
I have often been requested to prepare one on the Psalms, as I had 
Pft^y promised in the preface. I do not press this in the least; and 
should not haye proposed it, if I had not thought it due to you to give 
you the refusal of a plan which you may possibly prefer. If not, I 
un prepared to go ahead upon the old one Just as fast as possible, but 
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vikoCr mpM^ as to tiiiiey and with tctj little hope of being able 
to coca;J£te the vork ia three, or ereo in six moaths. 

^ I am, &c, 

'^J. A. Alsxasdeb. 



Tlie iie3ct b to hb brother James; and is written with 
great nfudity, withoat the slightest partition between the 
word& It is m litoaij cniiosity : 

•* PMs OBTOir, Febniaiy 23, 1866. 
*«Mt Dbak Bbqtbsb: 

** The more I think of your idea about ICoses and Elijah, Acts iii. 22, 
the more I like iL I hare soogbt in rain for any trace of it in books, 
and as it thos belongs to ron exdnsirely, I crare permission to im- 
mortaliae yon as its author in a forthoomiog work of great ability. It 
wooM perhaps hare been more elegant to do it withoat asking yon, 
bnt I wonld rather saerifioe the Mat and sarprise of snch a coop de 
f«.*rMto the certatntf that it would not be disagreeable. I need not sty 
that in addition to the jostioe of this recognition, it will give me no 
small satisfiMtion to connect jonr name with mine on so legitimate and 
proper an oceamon. As the copy is now ready down to that yene, I 
am under the nec^sity of asking for as speedy a reply to this flattering 
proposal as your arocations and engagements allow. Tour hints as to 
the plan arrived exactly in the nick of time, confirming the conchnons 
m'hich I had just reached myself after many Tacillations. I reoeired 
last night a note from Ganssen, of Greneya, endosiog a list of 
about forty books on French Church History, prepared by Merle 
D'Aubign^, or his order, including works in German, French,and Eog- 
lish, with minute specifications as to date and plan of poblicatioD. 
The manuscript is partly in coarse French, and partly in a fine and 
minute, but most legible German hand. If you can get as many more 
from Pressens^ our library will be complete. I am strangely fasci- 
nated by old Doddridge's Exposition; although I want to kick him at 
times for making the Apostles, and one infinitely greater, talk the 
dialect of English nonconformity at the period of its deepest, I mean 
shallowesti namby-parobjism. Do look at the paraphrase of Peter^s 
answer in John xiii. 9, and think of the Apostle talking about intel- 
lectnal and execative powers in ^such a circumstance,' as Doddri 
always says himself ! " 
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The following is one of a dozen letters on the sabjeot of 
the title-page and press- work of his Acts : 

" Pjonobton, March 14th, 1859. 
"DeabSib: 

^ I wrote upon the margin of the proof when I received it, bat will 
add a few lines here. My own taste is satisfied with the last arrange- 
meot of the dashes. The inconTcnience that yon spoke of can he ob< 
yiflted bj a little care. As to the heading, I am not so mnch pleased 
with the new one as displeased with the old, which still has a mean 
appearance. The admirers of English hooks think the American 
printers are too much afraid of large tjpe in their titles. Acts is so 
short a word that it requires to be printed large. I shonld like the 
antiqne style on page nine very well, but perhaps it would not match 
the body of the page sufficiently. The ordinary small type (Acts) of suf- 
ficient size might do as well. I wish you to decide this without send- 
ing back to me again. K you think the Roman figures (I or i) would 
look better at the top (I mean for chapters) you can introduce them. 
I haye the copy for the first chapter now written out, and am going to 
correct it. I will then send it on, and no more till the second is com- 
plete. I propose to finish it by chapters. When you have decided 
about the heading you can let me have more proof, but I am in no 
harry. Yours, 

"Mb. Sosibnxb. J. A. Alezandsb.^' 

Dr. Hodge offers the following explanation of his frequent 
changes : 

'* He could not bear to teach the same thing over and over, or in 
the same way. He was constantly changing his methods, and yet 
such was his skill and power that each new method seemed better 
than that which had gone before. He occupied three chairs successive- 
ly in this institution. He was first professor of Hebrew and Old Tes- 
^Ament Literature ; then of Ecclesiastical History ; then of tlie Langua- 
gs and Literature of the New Testament. His impatience of same- 
^^m was a great inconvenience to him. He would often begin to 
write on some subject and get tired of it and throw it aside. Or hav- 
iiig written for a while on one plan, he would change it for another. 
He wrote the first part of his commentary on the Acts of the Apostles 
several times over ; first on one plan and then on another. He said 
the only way he could do anything, was to begin to pfint, and thus 
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fM himseif forced to ke^ ahead of the press. In this way be got 
IhiuQ^ hit Isaiah. The whole of the second Tolame of his commen- 
taiT out that prophet was written during one sammer TacatioD. He 
oceopied the house of his brother James in New York, the family being 
absent. His habit was to riae earlj, get a slight breakfast, and then 
sit steadQj at his work nntil 6 p.m. At that honr he dined, and tbea 
wodd get in an omnibos and ride to the end of the route and back ; 
and go to another line and keep riding abont the city nntil 10 p.m. ; 
and find himself after a good night^s rest refreshed for the labonr of 
another day." 



Hie sabjoined letter to Mr. Seribner, shows where he got 
the germ of his snuller oommentaries, and what he thought 
of the new proposal. 

*'PRcrcROir, April 16th, 1856. 
^'DbakSik: 

^ Dr. Hodge has jnst made a proposition, which I think of tbe high- 
est importance, not onlj to myself^ bnt to tbe pnblio, and in which yoc 
may he hiterested also, for which reason I commonicate it eonfidenHaUy 
end «fi my ottn rt^potmbUitf. He inyites me to nnite with him in writ- 
ing a series of notes npon the whole New Testament^ not for profes- 
ttonal and educated readers merely, but for a much larger audcontina- 
ally growing class — the same for which Barnes, Bush A Go. have writ- 
ten. The idea ia, that we diride the labour but share the re^ransibili- 
ty, each being answerable for the whole, while eagh prepares his own 
part, that is, he the doctrinal and epistolary, and I the historical and 
propbeticaL I can imagine no waj in which we could both exert 
more influence than this, nor any that would probably be more advan- 
tageous in a commercial point of riew. Kow the Doctor's plan is to 
begin at once and carry on the wori: in parallel lines, pobUshing prob- 
ably two Tolumes at a time, i.^., one from each of us. But mj book 
already in the press seems to be sn insurmountable objection to mj 
undertaking it ; first, because it would forestall a part of the proposed 
work in a different form ; and secondly, because it will require too 
much time for its completion. On these two grounds, I should connder 
myself bound to decline the invitation at once, if I did not think it rigbt 
to allow you the opportunity of choosing between these two plans, so 
far as I can give it. If I decline, Dr. Hodge will either give up the 
whole thing, or do tlie whole himself (which is exceedingly improbable), 
or make the proposition to some other person. I confess, that if we 
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had not made the beginning (or rather a dozen) I wonid mnch rather 
undertake a task of that kind, especially as I find that at the rate I am 
DOW going the book is likely to be boundless and endless. I propose, 
however, to redaoe its scale and quicken its progress when I settle down 
to it in my vacation. 

This is bj far the most attractive proposition that has yet come to 
my knowledge, both for authors, publishers, and the public, especially 
as Dr. Hodge himself considers it entirely compatible with works of a 
more learned kind hereafter on the separate books of the New Testa- 
ment An early and frank answer will oblige, 

" Yours, 
'*Mb. Sosibnbb. J. A. Alexa^kdeb.'' 

In answer to the preceding letter, Mr. Scribner with his 
accustomed liberality, proposed to cancel the sheets of the 
larger Acts which had already been stereotyped, and accept 
the new proposition. Here is Dr. Alexander's answer : 

" New York, April 28th, 185^. 
"DeaeSib: 

** Not finding you at home, I am obliged to say in writing what I 
meant to say by word of mouth. Your estimate of the larger work 
00 Acts Ls so extremely high, that I cannot consent to your making 
such a sacrifice for my accommodation. I shall, therefore, hold my- 
self in readiness to execute our contract by completmg that work, 
either now or at a later day, as you may choose. This will, of course, 
put au end to all comparison of claims and questions about compensa- 
tion, and place you upon precisely the same footing with all others 
in relation to the new work. No further communication will be neces- 
sary until I have sent you the final agreement between Dr. Hodge 

and myself. 

" Yours, 

*^Mb. SoRXBirBB. J. A. Alezaitdbb." 

Dr. McGill expresses himself as follows, in reference to his 
strange anion of mohility and steadfastness. 

"The great activity of his mind was given also to changing of me- 
thods more frequently than comported with the greatest benefit of 
teaching. He was a man of geniu<*, far more than of method ; and 
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ooald De^er content himself long with even the best methods which 
his fertile mind contriyed. For the sake of change itself and the 
pleasure of novelty to his own mindi he seemed to baffle the foreeast 
of the plodding student continnally in the pbine he pnrsaed and ad- 
vised, though sare to captivate the interest of learners notwithstand- 
ing their preference for the cast-off methods which had delighted the 
classes before them. No man of his generation was so remarkable for 
the immovable tenacity with which he held the old formulas Cf[ troth 
in onr standards, combined with ever-varying modes and sides, to 
which he kept shifting his own views, and the views of bb popfls- * 
And all this, without philosophical speculation of mind merely, for 
which he had no respect, but even contempt, in seats of saored lean- 
ing." 

Many of his pupils could see and feel all thiSi and were as 
much pleased as amazed at the benefit they deriTed iromtb^ 
whimsical master. 

The new commentary came out early in this year, a popu- 
lar not a critical expositiony and in the redaced proportions 
that made it correspond with the series of volamea issaedySnd 
to be issued, by Dr. Hodge. Many have neyer ceased to pour 
forth lamentations that Dr. Alexander did not carry out his 
original intention of writing a critical rather than a popoltf 
work. In that case we should have never known the extent 
of his versatility and his charming power of commanicsting 
what he knew, and yet of hiding the source of his information. 
The work on the Psalms was not only concise, and bare of 
citation, but almost meagre. The later commentaries of Dr. 
Alexander, I mean the ones on the New Testament, hare 
almost the brevity and the vivid peculiarity of Calvin. The 
Isaiah could boast his logic, his erudition, and his orthodox/, 
but in comparison with his later works lacked the wonder 
ful sententious completeness and power of statement, and the 
high popular elegance of the great Genevan. These are to be 
found, if anywhere, only in the Acts and books on the Gospels* 

It has always struck me as a very absurd notion that Alex- 
ander on either of the first two Gospels, or on the Acts, was 
any less learned than Alexander on Isaiah. The difierence, tf 
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it appears to me, was that between a builder who leaves his 
scaflbld up aud one who takes it down. The more extensively 
one reads beyond the covers of Dr. Alexander's books on 
the Acts and the Gospels, the more deeply, I am told, is one 
impressed with that masterly control of the materials which 
could enable the aathor to bring in the views of so vast a body 
of writers in various langaages, analyze them, group them, 
refiite them, or make them his own, and yet scarcely hint at 
the existence or qualities of the individual writers in question. 
He had a way of extracting the pith of a page or a chapter, 
and cramming it into a sentence, a clause, and sometimes an 
epithet. He could also bundle up the substance of a shelf of 
authors, in a paragraph. His adjectives are a study of com- 
prehension and precision. They are often allusive, and point 
to traits of mind or character in particular writers whom he 
had been reading, but whom he does not name or otherwise 
indicate. Thackeray said a man's knowledge might be gaug- 
ed by his ability to see the covert allusions of Macanlay, which, 
he says, are crowded almost as thick as his words. In like 
manner, I conceive, the larger and more discursive a man's 
reading, the more he will admire and value Dr. Addison Alex- 
ander's Acts and Gospels. But though when put side by side 
with his Isaiah, these smaller works may seem unembarrassed 
by formal citations or circumstantial details of any kind, it is 
really astonishing how many books, events, historical charac- 
ters, traits of feeling, and minor things he has expressly re- 
ferred to in these little compact volumes. The Bible he knew 
as even he knew nothing else. The Rabbinical and classical 
authors were at his fingers' ends. The references were seldom, 
if ever, made at second hand. He read over the principal 
Greek ai^^hors, and took notes on them with a view to these 
very labours. And in like manner he read the Targums, the 
fathers, and the chef-d'ceuvres and curious performances of 
modem literature. For the same purpose he often treasured 
up what he saw in the newspapers and other effusions of the 
periodical press, and what he met with in his own conscious- 
ness and in the intercourse of daily life. 
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On tUs point Dr. Beach Jones has written very forcibly. 
He MTS that there was in Dr. Alexander no parade of leanung 
or talent ; and continues : 

'^^It his great Commentary on Isaiah seems by the dtation of so 
many critieal aathorides and T«riant opinions, to faroish an exoeptioii 
to this r«maik« it is only an apparent exception. The design and plan 
of that great work rendered necessary the exhibition of critical emdi- 
tioQ beyond what would otherwise have suited bis taste. His ezposi- 
tioDs of the Acts of the Apostles, and of the Gospels of Kark and 
Matthew indicate the actoal taate of the man. Sdiolars can see in 
trtrj part of these commentaries proofs of amazing emdition, as well 
as of the profbondest and nicest scholarship ; and even nnprofessional 
readers become convinced that the author mnst have possessed vast 
resonroeaL Tet it would be difficolt to point to any similar prodocdon 
where so much learning is presupposed and implied ; and where so 
little » di^^yed. We have the .ripest frnits of consummate scholar- 
ahip» but no parade of the means and processes by which they were 
produced. One of the first scholars and greatest minds in this cood- 
try was ooce contrasting the commentaries of Professor Alexander 
with those of another distinguished author in the same department, 
and illustrated the difference by the following expresalve fignre: 

* When has done his work, you find yourself up to your knees 

in shavings. When Dr. A. has finished his, you don^t see a chip.' 
This absence of 'chips,* I have no doubt, has prevented many from 
estimating at their real value the three commentaries last meotioned. 
There is so little appearance of effort, and so entire an absence of the 
parade of learning, that superficial students have thereby underrated 
both the workman and his work. Scholars most versed in the field 
cultivated by Prof. Alexander are the men who most readily concede to 
him superlative merit The highest published eulogium I ever knev 
pronounced upon Uie Exposition of Mark was a critique contained in 
A foreign periodical, in which the writer, apparently a professional 
scholar, pronounces the work incomparably the best ever written." 

Every word of this statement is true. The Mark and the 
Matthew, and to a great extent also, the Acts, show on inspec- 
tion a granitic formation covered with herbage and revived 
with springs of water. These fields are imgated throughout, 
not only from Siloa's brook, but from the wells of English un- 
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defiled. The commentaries in qnestion are perhaps their 
author's noblest monument. Tliey afford an exquisite light 
to the scholar, but may also be read with profit and pleasure 
by men who have not the means of estimating their true rank 
and Talue. As to the relatiye merits of these later books it 
is hard to decide. Probably most readers would pronounce 
for his ''Mark." His Matthew is a torso ; but contains discus- 
sions which perhaps he has not equalled elsewhere. A 
competent jadge of such matters gives it as his opinion that 
the most interesting, and, as he thinks, generally yalnable of 
his commentaries, is his book on the Acts, '' which,'' he says, 
^ is for me the best commentary I ever read." 

Tbid was the book which he now placed upon the counters) 
and introduced into his class-room. I was a student at the 
time in the Theological Seminary, and can testify to the thor- 
onghness with which the professor did his work. The massive 
page seemed to brighten and soften under the influence of his 
invaluable running comments on his own text. 

Let us now try to picture to ourselves what he was at this 
period in the privacy, contentment, and unaffected ease of his 
own dwelling. He had everjrthing around him to make him 
comfortable, and to minister to his various cravings. He rose 
neither very early nor late, but was absolutely regular in the 
discharge of his religious duties in the family. Punctuality 
was the law of the house. At the striking of the clock, the 
bell would ring for prayers; and on the cessation of the sound, 
the door of Mr. Alexander's study, which was the front 
room on the right, would open suddenly and its occupant 
would issue from it and repair to the sitting-room in the 
rear of the house, which is known to all old students as 
having been the study of Dr. Archibald Alexander in the days 
during which that venerable man spent his life in one room^ 
and during the latter part of the time in one chair. That 
chair was still standing on its short rockers in the middle of 
that same room, near a centre-table on which were placed the 
Bible and a hymn-book. The family had gathered by the time 
he entered, and Mr. Alexander would at once move his hand 
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swiftly among the leaves of the old brown yolame which he 
bad nsed so long, select or find the passage of Scripture he 
wished to read, and then go through it in a dry, measared 
tone, and with great rapidity, holding the book np before him 
in both bands very near his eyes, with his head slightly 
bent forward and his eyes looking npward over his 
spectacles. One who knew him could see that there was 
nothing perfunctory in his manner. When his glasses where 
removed, Lis eyes recoiled from the light, and had a very nn- 
usual appearance. The power in his face often stmok me more 
then than at common times. He was very near-sighted, hut 
his vision was very strong. Like William Bcckford, he might 
have been said to have the eyes of an eagle. He read idtboat 
glasses in the twilight, and never complained of soreness or 
weariness in the organ. He could go to a window and read 
when no one else could see a letter. Having read the chapter, 
he would close the book, say ^^ let us pray,** and be upon his 
knees, and sometimes well advanced in his petitions, before 
the rest were all fully aware that he had reached this part of 
the service. The same or nearly the same rapidity of utter- 
ance characterized him here as before. Yet with all the 
rapidity, though there was no sanctimony, there was no irre- 
verence. The duty was performed in a spirit of child-like 
simplicity. The quickness with which one word followed 
another would be the first thing to strike a stranger, and the 
next would be the perfect fluency of the speaker and his nuu^ 
vellons command of language. 

It was impossible that the thoughts of a listener shoald 
not be directed sometimes from the spiritual exercise, to notice 
and reflect upon this. The difference between Mr. Alexander 
and nearly all others in this respect was the diflerence between 
that which cannot easily be improved, and that which is less 
or more faulty. I never knew him to hesitate for a word, or 
to break the current which was rushing on with such even 
velocity for any other purpose than to cough or clear his throat 
when he had a cold. I never knew him to recall a word or 
syllable once uttered ; and yet months of elaboration could 
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not well hare added polish or terseness or a more exquisite pro- 
priety to a single sentence. The happiest pages of his com- 
mentaries will gi^e some notion of the character of the laa- 
^aage I refer to. Every word was in its right place, and was 
the Tery word of the whole English vocabulary to express the 
precise shade of thought. There was something of the same 
rhythmieal and dactylic peculiarity that is observable in his 
sermons. And yet these wonderful words were poured out 
with an ease that resembled negUgence, though the close ob- 
server could not fail to discern traces of consummate previous 
preparation for these tasks. The prayers themselves were 
models of all that is beautiful and edifying in such transcripts 
of Christian experience. They were withal as exact and mas- 
sive as his Isaiah. There was a happy blending of sameness 
and variety— a mixture of simplicity and refinement— that it 
would be impossible to describe. There were certain favourite 
phrases and petitions, sometimes in the form of scripture texts, 
which were constantly recurring ; but with so many modula- 
tions, that the recurrence was always agreeable both to the 
mind and the ear. One of these phrases was, ^^ Let the wicked- 
ness of the wicked come to an end." Another was, *^ Deliver 
as from the extremes of despondency and presumption." The 
sentences were commonly short, and very uncomplicated in 
structure. Yet often a technical term was used, where its 
avoidance would have seemed an affectation. This was especial- 
ly so in the case of the prayers at the opening of each lecture. 
In prayer, the manner, which had been unimpressive during 
the reading of the chapter, became mellowed and soft, and 
sometimes very sweet and subduing. Even in the reading of 
the chapter the tones of his voice would sometimes accommo- 
date themselves to a glowing narrative, or a bold and graphic 
prophesy, or an exultant Psalm, There was something grand 
about the way he often read such books as Isaiah and Nahum. 
There was a swell in the voice, and a sonorous chanting music 
in the tone, which, with the knowledge and admirable emphasis 
of the reader, brought out the force of the original as nothing 
else could do. 
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As Boon as the word ^ Amen '* had been prononnced, Mr. 
Alexander was at once in rapid motion towards the door of 
his study, and was there secluded till break&st. He alwajs 
had some special intellectual work for these odd moments^ 
which he could attend to at no other time. He always said 
that he could keep up his acquaintance with all the languages 
he had ever learned by reading a sentence in each every day. 
At one time he devoted a half hour before dinner to this pur- 
pose, most agreeably to himself and with entire satisfaction 
as regarded the results. It was one evidence of his great 
memory. His journals show how he spent the hours which 
were regularly devoted to study. He would then seldom 
leave his room ; but if he did, it was commonly with a bright 
face and with some cheerful question or delighted comment 
on what he had been reading, or some laughing jest or recol- 
lection. He would often step out into the entry to express 
the pleasure he had derived from the society of some rare but 
congenial visitor. When no one was visiting in the family, 
his habit as to talk and social demonstration at the table was 
variable. At ordinary times he was lively and chatty. He 
would sometimes talk incessantly for twenty minutes at a 
stretch, while others perhaps were disposed to remain silent 
He was as free as a bird as to the topics on which he descant- 
ed. Sometimes it was altogether about various articles of food, 
English and American fashions as to meals, waiters, courses, 
&c. Sometimes it was about the books or newspapers he was 
reading. More commonly it was about every-day people and 
things, in which wide range of subjects he manifested an in- 
terest that never seemed to flag. Sometimes a brisk dialogue 
or general conversation would spring up, in which he would 
uniformly join and commonly take the chief part. What 
struck me most in these daily outpourings of his, was the con- 
clusive evidence which they furnished of his impuhiveness, 
when he felt entirely at home. There were now and then, too, 
the scintillations of genius. There were times when he woald 
be silent and in drooping spirits. Sometimes he would be as 
gay as a school-boy just let out from school There were 
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seasons when he seemed to crave the stimulus of opposition, 
and he would seek a pleasant intellectual combat, in which, it 
is needless to say, he was very apt to come off victor. Not 
always, however. Professional knowledge would sometimes 
interpose an invincible and unexpected check to the march of 
his logia He would then give up the point, and invent a 
dozen new arguments in a twinkling, or else change the sub* 
ject altogether. Sometimes it was plain that his simple object 
was to elicit truth, and that his objections were only intended 
to draw out others whom he thought better informed. He 
would then delight to be confuted, and freely express the joy 
with which he found himself instrncted. 

This talk at table, in his own house, was something unlike 
all his other talk. It was often more like monologue than any 
he ever would consent to engage in under other circumstances. 
It was without restraint of diffidence or reluctance, of what- 
ever origin whether morbid or otherwise. He seemed to be 
thinking aloud. There were times when he sparkled with 
lambent repartee and wit. His blue eye then twinkled with a 
serene and jubilant intelligence. The conscious gleam of that 
eye when a good thing had been uttered, put one in mind of 
Thackeray at his lectures on the English Humourists. There 
was in it a shrewd, dry intelligence ; of the sagacious Anglo- 
Saxon Scotch-Irish sort, mingled with an expression that must 
have been inspired by the very genius of fun and drollery. 
He never looked more intellectually brilliant than at such 
moments. His countenance then befitted the ci-devant editor 
of the " Patriot," and the correspondent from " South Smith- 
ville," and might have been painted beside those of ^sop, 
Moliere, and Cervantes. At other times he was terribly sar- 
("astic. His talent for caustic rejoinder was unequalled. This 
was usually at the expense of persons or classes of people men- 
tioned in the course of conversation. The spleen he vented 
&t any casual notice taken of braggadocios, upstarts in litera- 
ture, and plausible charlatans of every kind, was at such times 
^triolic. I well remember the prodigious burst of satirical 
wrath with which he heard that some small pretender was 
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denominated a '^ genias," and tbe noble warmth with which 
he recognized the trne men who justly wear that title. He 
was very fond of applying the term himself to the controlling 
or original minds of Church History, good and bad, especially 
tbe men of action as distinguished from mere scholars; sach 
men as Hildebrand, Innocent, Bernard, Luther, Farel,John 
Knox. But the general tone of his remarks was either in- 
structively grave and rich with natiye common-sense and a 
learning he could not wholly suppress, or else marked by an 
almost boyish playfulness and mirthful ebullition of spirits. 
When the weather was dreary, one could tell at once^ from a 
certain listlessness and dejection of manner, in what quarter 
the wind was setting. He seemed to give himself more margin 
in the way of leisure immediately after tea than at aay time 
during the day. He would also sit rocking idly in his chair, 
and drumming with his hands on the smooth wooden elbow, 
afler eyening prayers. After drinking tea, the family wonid 
resort to the sitting-room, which was still called " the study," 
and which still retained much of the old library look, and 
would indulge for half an hour or more in general conversa- 
tion. Some of these evenings were intellectual and social 
feasts of the highest order. Commonly the talk ran high on 
the political news of the hour, or the petty details of penonsi 
village incident. 

Nothing, however, even at night, could long detain him 
from his books, or rather his reviews and newspapers; for 
there is reason to believe that at this time he occupied tbe 
larger part of his evenbgs in recreating his mind over the 
daily bulletin of home news, or some one or more of the 
English or continental journals. He was au eot^an^^ ^^^ 
matters of contemporary literature, and especially the British 
and foreign chit-chat. 

He took (as b well known) very little exercise, except 
when he was travelling. He however appreciated its essential 
importance. He had a way of pacing slowly up and doTm 
a tan-bark path surrounding his front yard, Uned with lilac 
bushes ; generally with a book in his hand, and with his head 
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bent upon his breast. He looked np frequently, and nothing 
that was going on escaped his observation. Sometimes he 
carried a chair to one of the two mounds which are still in 
the spring embosomed in glossy green leaves and purple 
periwinkles. Here, ailer the bushes were grown, he was fairly 
encircled by the bloom; and here he loved to read, and to tell 
stories to the children. One who saw him passing rapidly 
from the oratory with his hat on, between ^ve and six in the 
evening, would be struck with a certain air of neatness, re- 
serve, good breeding, and determination. His short gray 
hair, gold spectacles, trim overcoat (of olive green), and 
smooth beaver, with his hurried gait, struck an admiring awe 
into many beholders. The crowded entries never offered any 
impediment to him. He moved right on like a bullet to its 
mark, and everything gave way before him. Ten chances to 
one he was in a genial mood, and the next moment would be 
laughing and talking with the family at home. Sometimes a 
student of bolder temperament than his comrades would 
overtake him, before he got out of the Seminary, and put 
some question to him. He loved to be thus accosted, and if 
the student did not disgust him by conceit or sycophancy, he 
was always richly repaid for his supposed audacity. He had 
two methods of correcting the faults which he remarked in 
his friends. One was by sarcasm that was absolutely blight- 
ing. This was seldom resorted to unless the error lay deep 
or threatened to prove obstinate if not incurable. I do not 
think he commonly intended to hit as hard as he did : but he 
was scarcely aware of the terrible edge of his own weapon. 
He would cut a man^s side open, to relieve him of a festering 
briar. Or, to change the figure, he hurled rocks at the fly 
that troubled his Mend's slumbers. The other and more 
usnal method was by taking him aside, and dealing with him 
in the way of faithful but gentle remonstrance. He was fond 
of breaking up bad habits in small things in this way. He 
once drew a young relative to him, and said with the most in- 
sinuating sweetness that he had noticed he said '^ commenced 
to do a thing," instead of ^ began to do it," or ^ commenced 
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doing it" The &alt, he saidy was one that was gettmg to be 
very prevalent in America, but was one of those little things 
that are worth correcting. His young kinsman was thankftil 
for the lesson, and profited by it. 

Much has been said about the way he changed his boob 
and study apparatus. At this time he had a very long, nar- 
row, massive table, with Gothic legs, and covered with green 
morocco. This table occupied various places in the room, but 
was generally on the north side. He changed his chairs (not 
only in the Seminary, but in his study) and his position at 
this table. Sometimes he sat opposite the middle part, with 
his face fronting towards the road ; sometimes he sat to tbe 
right or left of this point, or on the other side of the tabl^ or 
even at one of the ends. On this table there were nearly 
always a large clear-glass inkstand, an ivory paper-cutter and 
folder, a bunch of quills or a box of Mitcheirs J pens, a black 
portfolio with plenty of loose sheets and blotting-paper, his 
manuscript journal or lecture book, the Hexapla, the New 
Testament in Syriac, Aben-Ezra or Jarchi, one or other of the 
Targums, the latest commentaries on the Gospels, some recent 
work of literature, Bagster's Oreek Testament, and the English 
Bible. There was never any litter on the table or in the room. 
There was an air of comfort and neatness about everything* 
A cheerful fire of coals was generally glowing in the grate. 
The walls were covered everywhere with books, which were 
nearly all bound in the same style in half calf or rich morocco 
backs not ribbed but indented. The lower tier of shelves waa 
crammed with enormous folios. There were the Tahna<!y tbe 
whole Rabbinical literature, the oldest versions, the great 
paraphrases. There, too, were the early chronicles of Englsad, 
in which he greatly delighted. For one of so much modern J 
feeling, he had a true scholar's love for a folio. Higher up 
were his lexicons, grammars, thesauruses, geographies, at- 
lases, chronological tables, learned helps of every lo^^' 
Higher up still were works of travel, books on art, commen- 
taries, sermons, works on practical religion, University text- 
books, belles-lettres, biography, volumes of choice poetry, the 
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masterpiecefl of literature in many languages, theological 
books, metaphysical books, romances, most of the Tauchnitz 
or Teubner classics, other editions of favourite classics, picture 
books, books of humour, books of every sort and size ; piled 
away in the strangest confusion, with no regard except to 
their appearance. It was astonishing that such a lover of 
system and such a master of. analysis should not have had a 
better arrangement for his volumes: but so it was. The 
sameness even of good order was here intolerable to him. 
Sometimes he would shuffle his whole library. If any one 
came in to borrow a book, he was always very kind and gen- 
erous, and would say, '^ You may have it if you can find it. 
I can't and don't pretend to." Heceased towards the last to 
be so particular about his bindings. He did not have much 
sympathy with the mere bibliographer, but he was himself on 
many points of interest a walking Dibdin. He cared much 
more for the good reading that was in a book than for any- 
thing that could be sidd or known about it. While he did not 
have his brother's tenderness for Baskervilles and Elzevirs, he 
was notwithstanding very open to the influence of good white 
paper, good black tjrpe, good broad margins, substantial 
covers, and a creditable title-page. He was fastidious to the 
point of nicety about his letterpress. 

When any one knocked at his door, he said *^ Come in " in 
a very vigorous and sometimes rather dissatisfied manner ; 
with a peculiar prolongation of the tone. The pitch and 
sound were nearly those of the tuning-fork. When his 
visitor entered, he turned his he^d to see him, and if he was 
not uncommonly busy, and was not bored by the intrusion, 
greeted hin^ with amiablo and natural politeness. He did not 
usually rise himself, but inclined his head and in a kind voice 
requested his visitor to ^^ take a seat." He would then com- 
monly turn bi3 phair round towards the fire, and before long 
would probably be upon his legs. Sometimes he was curt 
and short, This was very seldom the case where he was not 
provoked by people who had not common sense enough to 
know bow to b^bs^vo themselves in his presence. He would 
34 
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shov in an instant vbether he liked the call or not. The role 
vas, that be was a&ble, free and easy, full of interesting 
talk, and in manj cases enthusiastically joyons and fiiendlj, 
and to the last degree fiiscinating. No matter how the inte^ 
Tiew commenced, this was nsnally the way it ended ; espe 
csally if the Tisitor took no nmbrage at the sincerity of his 
mannerly and iUostrated in his own person the qnalities of the 
agreeable genUeman. Whoever had good reason for oomiog 
were welcomed. Those who came to cringe, or stare, or com- 
pliment, were lebnffisd. With very slight exceptions, Dr. 
Alexander's treatment of those who went to see him was very 
mnch like that they woold hare receiTed from others, ssTe 
that few othos had so perfectly at command and coold so nn- 
conscioQslT exercise the art and charm of conyersatioiL Not 
a few hare been perfectly carried away with these hit-or-miss 
interviews, and have cherished the memory of those snatched 
half hoars as among their most precious recollections. 

He had a way of talking, or rather reading, to himself, 
when he was engaged in study, and also of hamming tones. 
His favourite device was to apply the edge of a folder to his 
mouth, and whistle or blow tunes upon it. He did the same 
with stiff paper. The tune he was fondest o^ at least for 
these purposes, was a very singular and pretty one which he 
is thought to have made himself, and which he had adapted 
to the words, ^ O for a blast of that dread horn.'' The tane 
was so ingeniously contrived that it brought in every note in 
the scale. If children came to see him, he hardly ever fiuled 
to sing them the Persian air (how sweet and graceful a one, 
many well remember) ^Sa-ki-biar badeh." He is shrewdly 
suspected of having made this likewise. 

He often paced the floor of his study, reading or glancing 
about over his shelves. This he seemed to do for exercise, or 
as a relief from the sitting posture. He was then visible from 
the street, and excited many curious wishes in the breasts of 
the gossips, who all the world over covet a position beside the 
great man's vaiet de chamhrt. The students of the College 
and Seminary many of them regarded him as they might have 
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done the statues of Memnon. He was an impressive stony 
riddle to them, breaking into music under the sunbeams of a 
polyglot literature. Others looked upon him as an astrono- 
mer walking in solitary rapture among stara and constellations. 
The simple truth was he was just like other people in most of 
his tastes and feelings, and like them too in most of his do- 
mestic habits ; with this marked difference, that he appreciated 
the shortness of life, and heartily enjoyed the work on which 
he had resolved to spend the strength and affluent resources 
with which heaven had gifted him. 

Let me give an example of one of the casual encounters 
he sometimes had with the students. Late one afternoon, with 
a ** hod *' of wood on his shoulder, a very young gentleman 
was whistling a lively tune and keeping time with his feet as 
be ascended the stairs in the first story. Having gone about 
halfway up to the first landing (making a shuffling and pat- 
ting noise on each step as he went), looking up to see whose 
feet those were on the top step, he received a great shock of 
surprise at beholding Dr. Addison Alexander standing at the 
first turn of the steps, patiently awaiting his movements — 
which were quite rapid enough, although for the reason men- 
tioned he was making very little headway. 

" To retreat," he sajs, " was mj. odIj thought, and the movement 
was made in regular erawflih style, until my back was agaiDst the bul- 
letin board.* There I stood, hod piled high with wood still on my 
shoulder, expecting nothing but a reproof for mj undignified and boy- 
ish conduct ; bat as he reached the floor, with as bright and pleasant a 
countenance as ever shone on mortal, he said: 'Good evening, Mr. 
y 1 believe you are always in good spirits. I am glad of it, sir.' " 

As the dreaded scholar passed out towards his father^s, the 
eyes of the vexed yet amazed and delighted student pursued 
him, though the pupil stood motionless at the foot of the 
stairs, thinking to himself that the professor was a most extra- 
ordinary man and that it was very strange that so many 
people, especially students, should think him austere. By 

* In the middle of the entry on the first floor. 
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this and odier little IdndDeaBes be made fnends of the young 
mn for fife. Nor was he tlie only one who carried off with 
him these sentiments of personal love and gratitude. He is 
fanxer enshrined in the hearts of many who are now them- 
selres ornaments of the Presbyterian Church. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Db. Alexandeb's visits to his brothers in New York were 
DOW more frequent than ever. At this time he had the addi- 
tional inducement of the expected concourse of able ministers 
and ruling elders who this spring were to dignify the city 
with their presence, and entertain and impress it with their 
discussions. 

Sunday, May the eleventh, was the communion at Nine- 
teenth Street. In the evening the pastor preached at the installa* 
tion of his brother, the Rev. S. D. Alexander. The Assembly- 
men were beginning to come in. Dr. James Alexander's weekly 
lectures to his congregation were now at the cenith of their 
popularity, from which they never declined. The house on 
Eighteenth Street was full of company. The Supreme Court 
of the Church was opened with a great sermon by the Rev. 
Dr. N. L. Rice, from the text « Preach the Word." 

The Assembly was dissolved about 10 p.m., of Wednesday 
the 28th. ^^ The general impression '' Dr. James Alexander 
records, ^^ is that there has never been a more harmonious, 
judicious, and respectable body, or a more grave, courteous, 
wise, affectionate, and pious, moderator.^' 

The subject of these biographical sketches was now in the 
eity, and though very much secluded, managed to hear some 
of the notabilities. He had the satisfaction of listening to Dr. 
Thomwell's surpassing effort on the subject of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and tranquilly admired it. He compared the structure 
of the discourse to that t)f the French preachers of the school 
of Massillon. He had had his expectations much raised, and 
was not as much carried away as some others wei'c* He how- 
ever applauded the masterly handling of the theme. He was 

* Dr. Thornwell used to ny that the Isaiah was a '* mins^ of learning. 
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very capricious in his likes and dislikes, or rather in the ve- 
hemence or lakewarmness of his emotions, while listening to 
a sermon. An ordinary man would, in some moods, excite 
him to ecstasy, while the most elaborate efforts of the celebrat- 
ed preacher would often fail to impress his feelings. He 
could only be taken by surprise. 

The other Assembly was meeting at the same time, at Dr. 
Adams's Church, and I accompanied, or met with him, there 
more than once. He sat in the corner of one of the galleries. 
The great debate on slavery, which resulted in the secession 
the following year of the Southern PresbyterieB, interested 
him vastly. Among the strong speakers in this body, were 
Dr. Asa D. Smith, and Dr. Joel Parker, of New York; Dr. 
Ross, of Huntsville ; Judge Jessup, and others, whose names 
were not communicated to me. Dr. Beman was present^ and 
I think Dr. Cox, but I do not think that either took much 
part in the heated controversy. 

It was probably soon after the adjournment of the two As- 
semblies, that Dr. Dabney of Virginia was again in company 
with Dr. Alexander, and spent a day in his house at Prince- 
ton. This was the last time they ever met. The interview 
was a most agreeable one. Dr. Dabney writes : 

" He received me witli quiet, bat gennine kindness. I ascerUinecJ 
that he was suffering with an aching tooth, and was much strack wiib 
the self-sacrificing spirit in wliicli he declined to retire (as I urged 
him), and knowing timt I had but the one day which I could possiblj 
spend, devoted himself to my entertainment, withont betrajing his an- 
noying pain in any manner. Our talk was cliiefly of matters pertaia- 
ing to our own profession and the Ohnrch. I ascertained that he vfts 
a man who thought for himself, and had original view^, manyof tliom 
far from harmonious with prevalent and &shionabld eodeaiasticism. 

** I was much struck with the fact that one who was so much a m^n 
of the closet as he, should have so much practical knowledge of society 
and human nature. Daring the day I remarked, that there seemed to 
bo a great difficulty ia combining practical knowledge uf mo:i and Af- 
fairs with thorough scholarship, in our young men ; because the stadj 
wliich secured the latter necessarily shut them out of the publicity 'vhich 
taught the former. He very quietly replied, that there was a way by 
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which the recluse in his study might acquire a correct knowledge of 
haman nature ; by the study of his Bible and his own heart. I have 
DO doubt that this remark gave the key to his own character, as con- 
cerned this trait of it. There was a remarkable absence of egotism and 
dogmatism, for one who must have been conscious of powers and ac- 
qairementa, and who had been so much complimented and applauded. 
This, unhappily for me, happily for him, was my last interview ; for 
* the good man was taken away from the eyil to come.' *' 

The early part of this summer Dr. Alexander spent in 
trayelling. He left Princeton on the 12th of Jane, and I 
find him in Washington on the 16th, where he spent a day or 
two, dividing his time between the Court of Claims and the 
Senate and House of Representatives. Returning to New 
York on the 20th, he proceeded directly to New England, 
spending Sunday, the 22d, in Boston where he heard N. Adams, 
^S>.j preach, and Sunday, the 29th, in New Haven, listening to 
Prof. Fisher, Dr. Bacon, aftd Dr. Winslow. He returned to 
New York on the 30th, stopping at Blancard's on the Fourth 
Avenue, where he insisted on a front room, that commanded 
the picturesque hubbub of the highway. This, he said, was a 
large part of the pleasure he had when in town, seeing and 
hearing what was passing. Here he spent the months of July 
and August, chiefly absorbed in writing his commentary. 

But on this occasion he must have sometimes drawn up his 
chair to his brother James's table, for the latter informs Dr. 
Hall, July 28th, " Addison is writing on Acts in my study, 
and printing too." * His love of freshness and novelty prompt- 
ed him to exchange one place for the other frequently, and 
liis diary is sometimes made up of the list of the different hotels 
where he often took his meals. On the 31st he writes* from 
Fourth Avenue t to the Rev. C. W. Hodge of Princeton, the let- 
ter which is placed below. Tliis letter sufficiently implies that it 
was here his main work was done. His habit, it seems, was 
to write from six to eight hours a day, in lull view of the cars 
and omnibuses, on the ground-floor of Blancard's private 

• Ftm. Letters, Vol. II. p. 227. 

t This was in the stady of his brother, Rev. S. D. Alexander. 
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boardlDg-house. His meals were either brought to his room, 
or he went abroad to get them. The letter is graphic and 
pleasant. The object of the writer was to obtain certainty 
about a Greek word. 

" 288 Fourth Avenue, N. Y., Julj Slst, 1856. 
'* Mt Deab Friend : 

" As I hear you are in Princeton, and I fear still at leisure, I mtko 
bold to occupy your thoughts with a small commission, which I hope 
you will find neither troublesome nor uncongenial. Without fnrtlier 
preface, what I want is this, to know with tolerable certainty, whether 
the Greek word l^umft, which occurs in Acts ix. 13 ever has the seose 
of its derivation idiot or ideot in English. I can find no trace of such 
a use in any of the ordinary lexicons, but do not like to assert a nega- 
tive on their authority. All that I would ask of you, and that of course 
only if entirely convenient, is to look at Stephens's Thesaurus for me. 
If it is not there, I shall he pretty safe in saying that it is not anywhere. 
I am led by my work here into many philological inquiries which can- 
not be put into a popular comment, save as bare results, but which 
may serve some useful purpose at another time. I write from six to 
eight hours per diem, in a situation which would drive you mad; or 
make you as seasick as you were that day between Dover and Calais 
— I mean at a front window on the level of Fourth Avenue, with all 
the cars and omnibuses in full blast daj and night It is the noisiest 
place I ever occupied, except Madame Le Ol^^s' lodgings in the Bne 
Neuve Saint Boch. I find it agrees well, however, both with my 
health, and with my work which is advancing .slowly but a mile ahead 
of the poor printers. Did your father get the plate- proofe which I or- 
dered for him f I think the volume will look very weU, althoagh I 
care less and less /or typographical appearance. This I know, will 
shock you. Accept this gentle criticism as my payment in adyance 
for the favour I have asked, and believe me to be ever, 

" Most sincerely yours, 
" Rev. 0. W. HoDOB. J. A. Alexanpib.'* 

He was at home by the first of September, as I learn from 
the following record. The subject which now took up most 
of his time was the chequered story of Christianity. 

'* September 18. Lectured to all the classes on the Ancient and 
Medicoval Church historians. Walked. Reduced my two first lectures 
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(those of last week) to a written form, making seventj-three para- 
graphs. This I propose to do every week, after delivering the lecture 
OQce from notes, and then examining three classes separately on them. 
"Wrote on Acts vii. 19." 

These lectures, in the abbreviated form of the first draught, 
were subsequently printed in a volume of posthumous essays 
on Church History and New Testament Literature, which was 
put forth by Mr. Scribner. 

The admirable remarks of Professor Hepburn, of Miami 
Uniyersity, will be interesting to all old students of this 
course: 

^' During my Seminary course, Dr. Alexander lectured upon Old 
Testament History, the Harmony of the Gospels, the book of Acts, 
and on Ecclesiastical History. He interpolated, as I believe was his 
custom, special conrses of lectures ;— one on Joshua and anotlier on the 
book of Revelation. The course on Old Testament History was the 
most popular, and I think was Dr. Alexander's favourite course. He 
told me that he intended to prepare a text-book on that subject ; I feir 
he has left no portion of tlie work in a condition fit for publication. 
Many of his views on these subjects, in fact the summary of many of 
his lectures, are contained in some of his articles in the Repertory. 

*^It was characteristic of his whole conrse of lectures that they 
were not so mnch intended to impart ful], detailed information on the 
subjects discussed as to recommend methods of study, to give sngges- 
tions for the prosecution of the study hereafter. This he continually 
stated to us. His views of teaching history were substantially those 
of Professor Smyth of Cambridge, of whose Lectures on Modem His- 
tory he once siud in. class, 'I owe more to that book than to any 
other ope book, as to method in historical study.' He urged npon the 
students to use the material given them in this course in their pnlpit 
preparations, remarking that it seemed that most of the stndents after 
spending years at the Seminary in study, when they went to preach- 
ing fell back upon something or other wlfich they learned before enter- 
ing. He laid great stress on the fl&ct that in Scripture the historical 
form of presenting the truth is so prevalent, and urged that this divine 
model shonld be more observed in preaching. 

" He did^ot often recommend books to us. He once said to me, 
that he never recommended a work to the. students which he did not 
regard as entirely evangelical. I remember his once remarking in 
34* 
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class that it was a paradox of liia, that lie preferred an inferior book 
by a great man to a better book by an inferior one. Edwards's His- 
tory o( Redemption was one most highly commended by him. Ho 
stated that he had when young read the work and thonght it a good 
kind of book, bnt withoat being specially strock with its merits; but 
that lately, after having read largely in all the langnages of which he 
was master, he had taken up the work again, and was snrprised to find 
in it what he had been seeking for in snch remote quarters. 

" The lectures deliTered in class-room were models of tlieir kind. 
They never failed to keep the attention even of the more negligent, 
and to impress themselves on the memory. They were not written. 
lie stated once that he held that there was a great difference between 
spoken and written style, and proceeded to illustrate his views by 
reading as some of his leetures on Church History as ho wrote them 
after delivery. The difference was marked. In the ordinary lecture 
I never failed to secure every thought — ^but so condensed was this 
specimen read, that although familiar with the matter from prerioiu 
lectures, I had to abandon my attempt to take notes. 

*' He was fond of making experiments. One that he made for a 
few weeks has not been without its results. In our first year, when as 
yet we were unacquainted with Hebrew, he instituted a series of lec- 
tures on the book of Joshua, for the purpose of seeing whether he 
could give to those unacquainted with the original language (making 
the English text the basis of the lecture) the results of a critical stody 
of the book in the original. I do not know how he was pleased with 
the results of his experiment ; I suspect not very well. A few yean 
atler, Dr. Broadus, who was one of the Committee for organizing 
the Baptist Tlieologicnl Seminary at Greenville, S. C, inquired of im 
what I thonght of the possibility of communicating to a class ignorant 
of Greek and Hebrew the results of exegetical study of the Seriptore?. 
I gave him at full length an account of Dr. Alexander's experiment. 
He was delighted to hear it, and told me some months afterwards that 
he had laid it before the Committee, who also were pleased with it, 
and intended to introduce the feature into their Seminary. By their 
Catalogue which I received afterwards from Dr. Broadns, I see tliat 
critical lectures on the Old and New Testament with English text as 
basis, constitutes a part of the course. 

'^ I wish I 'could have communicated this to Dr. Alexander. He 
was always pleased to hear of the results of his labours outside of the 
Seminary. I once told him I had taken a class in my country chorcli 
through his course of Old Testament History. He said that it always 
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gratified him to hear of auch experimenta. That his only mode of he- 
ooming naefnl in a more extended sphere, waa through those who an- 
deratood him and conld popularize what tbey had received from him. 
We went on then to diacasa text-hooka for this atadj, He criticized a 
nomher, and then added, " Well, sir, I will write you one ; " and 
then proceeded to explain, hj aajing that he had long intended to pre- 
pare anch a hook for his classes, and would he glad to have it used, as 
I proposed, in popular instruction in Bible classes." 

The October weather was fine. Dr. Addison Alexander 
left New York on the 30th. The oity was on the eve of the 
national election. Dr. James Alexander prays, ^'May God 
tafii all to the good of oar great yet sinftil country I Amen.'' 
He had dark forebodings for the fatare, having always, like 
his father, predicted that the quarrel between the North an& 
South would probably turn out to be irreconcilable. He felt 
that the atmosphere was charged with war. He however 
prayed ardently for peace. His brother Addison seldom re- 
ferred to the subject of politics,* but like his more despondent 
brother, had* devoted himself to the interests of that ** king* 
dom which is not of this world," and which amidst all the 
commotions of earthly change and revolution, can '' never be 
moved,'* 

In the following letter to his brother Samuel, he talks of 
more journeying and more writing : 

" Pbinceton, Oct. 28, 1856. 
^^Bkv. and Deab Samukl: 

*' I expect to finish my first course of. lectures tbis week, and to 
give next week to the classes for revision, and to myself for change of 
air, &c. I cannot determine whether I wiU merely change my place 
and spend the week in New York, writing Acts, or whether I will 
take a journey. What do you think of visiting Quebec and Montreal 
with me ? If yon cannot do this, what do you think of my spending 
next week at the Family Hotel? Is my old room still vacant, and 
will Blancard let me have it and my hoard at the old price ? Whether 
I hear from you or not, I expect to he in town on Saturday — perhaps 
at No. 80 West 18th Street — and shall probably bring my box of books, 
and then determine whether I will stay in New York or go farther. 
If I do this I may send my books to yonr honse, and will thank yon to 
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let them lodge In <me of your rooms till the qnestion is detennioed. 
I should not like to stop Aets for a week, if the printers 'were not m 
far behind me. I hare had no proof this week, UioDg^h I expected 
one OTeiy day. I make no complaint, however, as I do not wish them 
to go &ster. 

*' Accept the assoranoe of mj high consideration. 

"J. A. Alkxakdxb." 

Dr. James Alexander went to Pnnceton on the 16th of 
December to attend the meeting of the College Trustees, and 
retimed the next day. Daring this visit, his brother Addi- 
son, whose mind was astonndingly fertile in new projects, 
proposed to him a plan of anthorship which embraced the 
scheme of writing and printing a snccession of letters, 
^ which," writes the elder brother, "in humble reliance on 
Providence, I think of attempting.'' I never heard of his ac- 
tually doing so. How little did his people suspect that he 
had but three years more to live ! His light was now flaming 
near the socket, and its lustre was transient and delusive. 
Oh 1 how we should all prize the possibilities of to-day, if we 
did but forecast the certainties of to-morrow. 

Meanwhile Dr. Addison Alexander was moving steadily 
on in his various courses of technical and discursive reading. 
I give an extract or two from the journal. They reveal the 
fact that he was as usual studying various foreign languages, 
and reading Acts, Glenesis and Mark, in a course of scriptural 
exeg^is. 

" December 9. Read the Scriptures in Arabic, Portagnese, Swedish, 
and English. Began the 11th book of Mariana's Hlstofia de EspaSa. 
Lectured to the 2d class on Acts ii. 1-9. Began Acts xi, (writing). 
Continued Brandt, Gibbon, and the Edinbnrgh Review. 

^'December 80. Read Chrjsostom, Ammonias, Cjril, Efasmws 
Calvin, Grotias, Bengel, Lightfoot, Whitby, Gill, Roeenrndller, Olf- 
haasen, Meyer, De Wette, Baumgarten, Neander, Schaff, Lange, Bloom- 
field, Hnmphrej, Hackett, Alford, TroUope, Barnes and Ripley on 
Acts xir. Genesis in Arabic, Matthew in Portngnese, Mark in 
Swedish." 

The year had been well spent, and was now ended. 
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We have scarce a glimpse of him from the beginniog of 
the year 1857 until May. He was, as his journal shows, con- 
tinuing his immense circuits in literature and Biblical science. 
As the spring opened, he became anxious to transfer hia 
papers to New York. 

The following letter to Mr. Scribner is all that can be re- 
covered of his labours during this winter. He was at this 
time deep in his commentary, and in the study of the Apoca- 
lypse ; both of which are referred to in the letter. 

^' Pbinokton, Jan. 26th, 1857. 
" Dbab Sib : 

^' I have made considerable progress in my second volume, and as 
soon as I have filled the book in which I am now writing, will send it 
on. In the meantime, please to order, by the next steamer, a copj of 
the ' Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paol,* by Smith of Jordanhill, which 
I shall need in writing on the last chapter. I have heretofore used a 
copy of the first edition, presented by the author to my brother when 
in Scotland, but I s^e that the work has been reprinted with some new 
discoveries. I should like also to obtain a sight of Lord Lyttleton 
before I finish. Perhaps a standing order on your English correspond- 
ent, or on some importing house at home, would bring it here in time, 
if it is actually published. I wish to ascertain the author of a book 
called " Hypoia, or Thoughts on a Spiritual Understanding of the Apoc- 
alypse,^' a large octavo published by Leavitt, Trow & Co. in 1844. 
The copyright is in the name of John R. Hnrd, but whether he is the 
author I am not aware and should be glad to know. I presume, that 
by inquiring either up or down stairs, you can easily obtain the infor- 
mation, and thereby -oblige, 

** Yours truly, 

** J. A. ALsxAimss.'* 

The little volume of the elder brother entitled the ^ Ameri- 
can Sunday School and its Adjuncts," was now in the hands 
of the booksellers and their customers. It is addressed to 
teachers, and is chiefly aimed at the correction of certain prac- 
tical evils. The foreign newspapers were deeply studied by 
the younger brother. Now and then he saw what startled 
and often pleased him. At this time he noticed (what few 
other Americans would have noticed) that there was a whole- 
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some ehaoge going on among the English biBhoprics. His 
brother to whom he mentioned it, brings the matter before 
Dr. Hall. ** Addison calls my attention to the remarkable 
revolation, which^ under the Palmerston role, is going on in 
the English Sees, in favour of evangelicalism. Both Arch- 
bishops and three leading bishops are now on that sida" * 

Hie overtasked bradn and nervQS of the city pastor, how- 
ever, needed rest rather than stimulus. His throat also 
began to cause him profound uneasiness. In this stote of 
things he often called upon his brother for help. Late in April 
he writes, ** Addison preached for me yesterday, though I 
think I could have preached once mysel£'^t ^^ trouble 
grew, until matters came to a crisis, and the sorrowful and 
heavy-laden minister had to stop work for a time. 

P^fessor Alexander was now lecturing on the history con- 
tained in the later part of the historical scriptures, and the 
prophets of the Exile and the Restoration ; as may be gathe^ 
ed from the following extract : 

" March 25. — Lectured to tbe Uiird class on the Babylonish Oon- 
qaest and Captivity, tbe Restoration and the foreign Domination. 
Closing the coarse in Old Testament History pro hAc vice. Bead Acts 
xxi. in Sjriac, Latin, and old English versions — ^wrote on verses 1-8.^ 

His lectures on Biblical History can be only guessed at 
from the Tolume of published notes, which are a mere epitome. 
A better idea of them, in some respects, may be culled from 
parts of his commentaries and irom some of his later articles 
in the Repertory. They showed a wonderful acquaintance 
with the facts and structure of the scriptural books, and of 
collateral authorities, and were given in the most nervous style 
of graphic extemporaneous English. The classes were deligbt- 
ed with them ; having, indeed, but one ground of complaint 
against their teacher, and that was, that he so often changed 
his plans. But heliad his reasons for his movements, which 
many of them did not understand. 

* Paid. Let II. p. 284. 
f Ibid II. p. 230. 
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Professor Hepburn says, '^I have always regretted that 
Dr. Alexander gave himself so exclasively to Exegesis. He 
r/oald no doubt condemn such a sentiment. I observed while 
studying under him that it was hard for him to leave the in- 
terpretation of Scripture, for the other parts of his course. 
He gave two years to Bible History, the second year being 
given entirely to Exegesis (on Acts), and endeavoured to crowd 
the whole of Eoclesiastical History into one year. In addition 
he gave several short special courses on portions of Scripture, 
as CD Joshua, and on Revelation. 

'^ There wos one pecnliarity about him, which yon may have no- 
ticed — the students often complained of it^ and I have heard the same 
complaint from many who have read his Isaiah — that is, that he fre- 
quently gives, as I have hoard it expressed, * Every one^s opinion on 
the passage, except his own.' Some of Neander^s pupils have told me 
that he was frequently guilty of the same. But is it a fault? I have 
been told that Neander, while so reticent often in his public lectures, 
was very free in expressing his views in private. I suspect this was 
true also of Dr. Alexander. This reserve was, however, very charac- 
teristic of him ; he passed over many subjects without indicating his 
views, yet on all, he held very decided ones ; e.g. on Church Govern- 
ment and on Ordination of Ruling Elders.^' 

I learn from the next entry in his journal, that he was still 
busily engaged upon the Acts. 

" May 14.— Read AcU xxviii. in the Peshito, Vulgate, Luther, 
Heyer, De Wette, Erasmus, Calvin, Wolf, Bengel, Wetstein, Lightfoot, 
Lardner, Winer, Bloomfield, Olshausen, Von Gerlach, Humphrey, 
Ilackett, Trollope, and Lyttleton.'* 

The class got the benefit of these studies, and when his 
book was published had it for a text-book. At one time he 
examined them on the Harmony of the Gospels, using Dr. 
Robinson's convenient synoptical arrangement of the Evange- 
lists in Greek. The lessons were vastly interesting, but were 
soon discontinued. He used to ask questions in Etymology 
and construction, just as if he had been handling a Greek 
classic. His questions in Biblical History were written down 
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and copied by the students, and were plain enough for the 
older scholars in a Sunday school. To miss them was dis- 
gracefii], and sometimes incurred a reprimand. In general he 
was meek and tolerant 

In New York, matters were much as formerly. Dr. James 
Alexander's people had been for some time talking of sending 
their pastor to Europe. The step was now determined apon, 
and a liberal provision for the trip was voted by the congrega- 
tion. This proposal was the more agreeable to him, as it in* 
eluded his wife and youngest child, both of whom needed rest 
and healing. His own bronchial cough had become very 
troublesome and even a little alarming. The Session acted 
promptly in the matter, and the Trustees unanimously agreed 
to give the ailing pastor a vacation -till the cool weather. BGs 
consent to the arrangement was after all a reluctant one. He 
did not like the thought of intermitting his labours for any 
but the most serious cause, and his sensitive spirit shrank from 
the generosity of his friends and parishioners. He neverthe- 
less fell in with the wishes of his best advisers. 

Meanwhile he took a sea- voyage to Virginia, in the steamer 
Roanoke. He touched at City Point, and visited Petersburg, 
Richmond, and the University. The interval between his re- 
turn and his sailing, which took place alter the middle of May, 
was spent in shopping and preparations. The passage across 
the Atlantic was taken under Captain Scott, and was very 
beneficial to him. 

At the beginning of the vacation of 1857, the subject of 
this memoir went to New York, intending to write a book on 
Old Testament History. His journal will give the result of 
these expectations : 



''Jane 1. — ^Began my book on Old Testament history. 

''Jane 2. — ^Broke down. 

*' Jane 8. — ^Resumed my experiment. 

"Jane 4. — Broke down again. 

''June 16. — ^Begon a book on Mark; wrote i. 1-4. 

" Ang. 29. — Finished Mark between one and two o*clook. Collapse. 
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" Aug. 81.— Revised four ohapters of Mark." ♦ 

^ An accoant of Dr. Alexander as a teacher, given by one 
of hia papils, f is here inserted. 

'^ There are a great manj who bj no means agree with me in pro- 
nouncing Dr. Alexander a great teacher. Those who deny his merits 
as a teacher refer invariahly to his oonrse on Ecclesiastical History. It 
was the fashion in the Seminary to complain of that course. * Dr. . 
Alexander was so fickle'— that, I helieve, was the word. He did 
change his method frequently with onr class: he commenced the 
coarse with a general view of the various modes of treating Ohnroh 
Hbtorj, criticizing all. Mosheim's be regarded as most defective (the 
centurial method). He gave Ks then his own, commenced on it, soon 
abandoned it, and ended hy falling hack on Mosheim's centurial 
method. I had no sympathy with this clamour about his frequent 
changes, and was as ready to hear of a new method as Dr. Alexander was 
to ^ve it: my experience since has shown me still more how senseless 
it was. The fact is that the proper method of teaching history re- 
mains to be discovered. No method adopted in the limited time al- 
lowed the study in onr country, has satisfied either instructor or pupil. 
Dr. Alexander was continually studying methods of instruction. He 
frequently mentioned and criticized different methods in class. He 
thought once of introducing Gieseler as a text-book. Had he done so, 
the disgust of the majority with his course would have increased a 
thousand-fold. The conclusion he came to when lecturing to us was, 
that a course of history in a literary institution can ^ve only the 
method of study — directions for the prosecution of the study after- 
wards. Besides this difficulty inherent in the subject, he had an addi- 
tional one to contend with, in the limited time allotted the subject. 
His strong predilection for Biblical studies led him to devote a larger 
proportion of time to them, and he found himself compelled to finish, 
eighteen centuries in one year's course. This was all the more embar- 

* The following table gives the Ume occupied in writing each chapter of 
Hark: 

** Wrote Mark, Chap. L June 18-24 ; Chap, il June 25-29 ; Chap. iii. June 
SO-July 4 ; Chap. iv. July 7-10 ; Chap. v. July 11-14 ; Chap. vi. July 15-18 ; 
Chap. vii. July 21-28; Chap. viil. July 24, 25; Chap. ix. July 27-31 ; Chap, 
x. Aug. S-5 ; Chap. xi. Aug. 6-8; Chap, xil Aug. 10, 11 ; Chap, xul Aug. 14, 
15 ; Chap. xiv. Aug. 19-22 ; Chap. xv. Aug. 25, 26 ; Chap. xvi. Aug. 28, 29. 

t Professor Hepburn. 
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rasdog, as he disapproved of severing so oompletelj as is nauallj dan% 
Church history from pro£uie. He frequently expressed these views in 
dass. If 1 remember, they are also contained in an article in the Re- 
pertory. 

"If Dr. Alexander &iled as a teacher of history, be had for com- 
paniona every other professor of the same science in our country. I 
do not think he frdled. He did not give a detailed oatlioe of the facts 
of modem history, sneh as the students conld commit to memory and 
repeat at examination before Presbytery; bat those who received and 
improved his instructions as he intended they should be received nod 
improved, lie gave an impulse to study, and furnished directions for 
study, of far more value than all the information he could have packed 
in a three years^ course. K we are to Jadge of a teach er^s success hj 
this test, the strength and peAnanence of the impulse he gives to the 
minds which have yielded themselves to his influence, then can we 
pronounce Dr. Alexander a great teacher. I believe, though, that he 
himself was never satisfied with this department, and was even in oor 
day anxious to get rid of it The chairs were, if I am not' mistaken, 
reoiiganized shortly before his death, and to him more congenial stadics 
were assigned. 

*^ r received the impression fi^m Dr. Alexander's instructions that 
he had no respect for abstract speculation, for metaphysical discussions 
either in history, theology, or language. At any rate, he evidently 
thought the place for such discussions was not in a preparatory course 
of education. He expressed himself slightingly of what is called the 
Philosophy of History. The name, at any rate, ho did not like. 80 
in the study of languages, it was a means not an end.^* 

The following letter to Dr. Schaff asks for the names of 
some German authors on Church History : 

" New Yomc, July 14, 185T. 
"Rev. and Dear Sir: 

'* Wishing to prepare a course of lectures on the rise and progress 
bf existing churches, I find myself at fault in reference to the nutioDsl 
Protestant establishments of Germany. As to some of them, I nieet 
with no descriptions or titles of special histories, while in the case of 
others I experience the embarrassment of riches. As my object is to 
ascertain as few names as would answer my immediate purpose, I can- 
not rely upon the ordinary bibliographical authorities, much less npoB 
'>nnation of booksellers. Even where no special history exists, 
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I should be glad to learn the flact from some one who can speak npon 
the snbjeot «s eathedrd. In this emergency I turn of conrse to yon, 
uitliont apology for troabling yon, bnt with a particnlar reqoest that 
joo will give yourself as little trouble as yon can in shedding light 
upon my darkness. I have no hope of ever being able to return the 
favour in tpecie^ but can promise my sincere thanks for any help you 
can give me. What I want is simply a few names of books or authors 
to be afterwards procured from Germany, or information that there are 
none in any given case, which is the hext best thing to getting them. 
I presume that Dr. Sohaeffer has consulted you in reference to the new 
edition of Kurtz^s smaller work. I could not conscientiously advise 
him to attempt the translation of the book in its enlarged form, but 
should not regret to learn that he had been encouraged so to do from 
other quarters. I am, however, more and more persuaded that no 
German history, in its crude state, will answer for this country, but 
that books of this kind must be manufactured for us and among us. 
In default of such helps, I am tempted to dispense with text-books, in 
the ordinary sense of the expression, and to content myself with lec- 
tures and reference to the standard works of Gieseler and Neander. 
Whether this is all that we require to elevate the standard of instruc- 
tion, and if not, what more can be accomplished in the way of supply- 
ing the deficiency, are questions which I beg you to consider seriously ; 

and once more remain, 

" With great respect, 

'* Your friend and servant, 

^^Db. Sohatf. J. A. Alxxandbb.*' 

I was living in the name house with Dr. Alexander during 
a part of this summer, and was an attentive observer of his ways. 
His brother's family were in Europe, and we had the range of 
the building to ourselves. It was hot weather, and any time 
between breakfast and dinner I was sure to find him in bis 
brother's study with his coat off, and the indispensable pitcher 
of ice- water by his side, writing on his Commentary. The 
long table was partly covered with manuscript, and his band 
was going like a race-horse. I seldom disturbed him : never, 
unless it was neoessary for me to enter the room to get a book 
or ask a question. He never said anything about his work 
except In reply to such queries. We took our meals in differ- 
ent quarters of the city. One day I encountered him at the 
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front door jast as he was sallying out after his morning^s task 
was over. He asked me where I was going, and I said, "To 
dinner.** " Then,'* said he, •* we are aiming at the same ohject 
Suppose you go and take your dinner with me ! ** I saw 
he was in a fine humoor, so nothing loth I acceded to the 
proposal, and we made our way to the dining-room of the 
* * * House, on the Fifth Ayenne, then one of the most 
samptnons and recherche of^the New York satte*. The small 
round tahles were covered with the whitest damask, and orna- 
mented with the most weighty silver. The company was 
aristocratically select, and as silent as the images of Thehen 
or Persepolis. The daj before, it is likely he had sapplied bis 
needs at one of the cheapest of the restaurants down town. 
The foreign ministers and cleigymen in white cravats and 
roundabouts, who condescended to cany the joints, glided 
noiselessly about, and placed before each stranger the (»8to- 
mary French roll, pat of butter, and decanter of Croton 
water. Soft breadths of purple twilight gleamed in the dis- 
tance. We sat down under the south wall, and hong np oar 
hats on the rack. It was evident to me at once that he was 
in one of his best moods. His face was genial and bright, 
and his eyes twinkled like the pendants of the chandeliers. 
He chaiYj^ me, and insisted on it, that I should order what I 
pleased. He himself partook heartily of what was set before 
him, and talked with uninterrupted volubility. I never saw 
him appear to greater advantage. Sometimes his face had 
the fine Napoleonic look that it often wore when in repose: 
there was the light and fire of genius in it. He stnick me ss 
having again the dew of his youth. He seemed reluctaot to 
leave his seat, and talked some time with his hat on his head 
before he would turn towards the door. Of his own accord 
he carried me among the €rerman Universities, and gave me 
pen-and-ink portraits of the Berlin and Halle professors. Be 
drew a ludicrous picture of Neander on his way to the lectore- 
room with great coat over his study-gown and a slipper on 
one foot, and actually delivering a lecture to the wall He 
had not seen the great Church historian in any of these dis- 
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plays, but like all others had heard of them. He laughed, 
he chatted, and jested, like a man who was supremely con- 
tented. He compared the European and American modes of 
education, giving the palm to the former, hut pointing out 
many deficiencies even in the European system. He also 
rambled away on other matters, and Coleridge himself could 
not haye communicated more instraction and delight ; though it 
would have been in the Orinoko style o£ private eloquence 
which is commended by De Quincey, and was carefully shunned 
by I>r. Alexander. We walked home a different way from 
the one by which we had come, and in a short time he was 
once more pouring the overflowings of his mind into his book. 
We both relapsed as if by instinct into the former silence. 

I have since thought that he had probably solved some 
great difficulty or made some extraordinary advance in, his 
labours that day, and that this is the true explanation of his 
uncommon spirits and of the brilliant conversational outburst 
to which I have referred. He seemed to understand that there 
was no danger of his being invaded at ordinary times, and I 
neyer afterwards broke in upon his seclusion unless he himself 
gave the signal which invited me to do so. Then I followed 
the bent of his humour, and enjoyed with all the greater zest 
the cream of his rich talk and delightful badinage. Tet he 
was so shy, that a strange glance or an unconsidered word 
might scare him into his studious reserve again. He was 
sometimes as mysterious, if not as dark, as Milton's cloud, 
but like it, was forever turning a silver lining on the night. 

In another letter to Dr. Schaff, he refers to a proposed 
work by the former, and urges him to adapt it to American 
readers. 

"PBoroETON, Sept. 15th, 1867. 
*^Bbv. and Dbab Sib : 

''I Ought to have thanked jou long ago for jonr ohliging answer to 
my tronblesome iDquiries, and your friendly though unnecessary warn- 
ing against wasting time and money on the infinitesimal Church histo- 
ries of (Germany, as to which I am content to share your docta igno^ 
rantia. My question ought to have been more distinctly limited to the 
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leading national eatAbliehments. With respect to jour propoeed work 
I can only say that I have always thought such a book pecoliarij d^ 
sirable, and joa peculiarly qualified to write it, and am still convbced 
that if^ in addition to its intellectual and literary merit — which I take 
for granted — it maintains the good old Protestant principles avowed io 
several of your earlier publications, there can be no doubt of its prov- 
ing eminently popular and useful I have nothing to suggest as to i:s 
plan or execution, beyond what I have intimated heretofore in refer- 
ence to the barrenness of all German histories on the subject of Eog- 
lish and American theology; the inexpediency of substituting foreign 
modes of printing and arrangement for those with which our pubUeis 
familiar ; and the danger of your English being made too good, by t2i« 
sacrifice of all original expression to the mere conventionalities of hack- 
neyed usage. Sincerely wishing that you may be able to provide us 
with a text-book universally acceptable, 

'* I am, dec, 
*'Rev. Db. SoHAFF. J. A. AucxuniXB." 

Two days after he writes to Dr. Hall : 

"PniNOETON, Sept. 17th, 1857. 
'^ I am mach encouraged by your first impressions of mj booic, and 
interested in the test to tohich you art about to put it. As I have a 
volume on one of the Gospels nearly ready for the press, I should 
really be thankful for suggestions even as to small external matters, 
mode of printing and arrangement, exegetical formulas, reference to 
authors, use of Greek, &o, I could settle all this for myself on merely 
literary grounds, but want the help of 'PASTORS and Teachers^ in 
determining what will suit the greatest number, without defiraudiog 
the class for which I write especially, viz., that of ministers and stu- 
dents. Very truly yours, 

'* J. A. Alexa5I»ib. 
" Rev. Db. Hall.*' 

I return to the joumaL 

" Sept 80. Lecture to the Seniors on the Origin of Churches dace 
the Reformation ; and to the Juniors on the Koachic Period*. Since 
the beginning of this month I have finished the revision of my book on 
Mark, written daring the last summer ; written one sermon (on Hark 
i. 1.) and one article for the Biblical Repertory (a review of Smith's 
Gieseler). I have preached eight times ; four old sermons, one oev 
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wriit.n one, and three new unwritten ones (on passages of Mark wliicb 
I Ijave lately studied)/^ 

He had also begun six courses of instruction in the Semi- 
nary, and had already given five lectures on Old Testament 
History, four on Apostolic History, four on Introduction to 
Ecclesiastical History, and four on the Origin of Existing 
Churches, and three on Ecclesiastical Biography ; making a 
total of twenty-three. 

Dr. James Alexander arrived in the Baltic, Capt. Com- 
stock, on the 25th of October. They touched the wharf at 
five, and the minister was among his ^^ bairns " by seven. The 
trip bad apparently done him good, and he was in ecstacies 
to be once more at home. Many friends rejoiced with him. 
^Through God's infinite mercies," as the invalid pastor 
writes himself, he '* returned from his foreign journey on the 
one hundred and fiftieth day, in the steamship Baltic, which 
touched the wharf about 1 p. m. of the Sabbath, Oct. 25.^' 
One of his brothers and one' of his sons were ready to receive 
him. Another son and two more brothers awaited him at the 
house. The whole party was in improved health and spirits. 
It was a season of high gratulation and pleasure. Hands 
were warmly clasped, bosoms were pressed, and laughter 
straggled vainly with tears. " Hope bright, but to be over- 
cast I " " It was," records the happy traveller, " almost like a 
foretaste of heavenly rest, when from the dark and dingy and 
uneasy ship I came to our sweet, clean, light, cheerful home, 
and after six months' .absence sat down among the beaming 
faces of those who loved us." 

The night of tlie city pastor's return was made memorable 
by the presence and unusual brilliancy of his brother Addison. 
The family were soon gathered in the back parlor, and the 
brothers were both of then^ in the highest gale of animation. 
The budget of travel was unfolded, and recollections and de- 
scriptions of every kind, pious wishes, playful sallies, prompt 
demurrers, keen exposures of folly, generous bursts of feel- 
ing, scraps of criticism, bits of politics, learned allusions and 
fine ban motSj followed each other in quick succession, like 
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the flashes of sheet lightning over the summer heavens. The 
laughter excited was now and then almost boisterous. Most 
of the intercourse, however, though highly enthusiastic, was 
very grave and sober. Ah, when shall such talk be heard 
again in the like circumstances 1 O that it conld have 
been taken down with a pen of iron, and preserved like that 
of Johnson I O for an hour of these intellectaal and theolo- 
gical convivia 1 The mutual contact seemed to brighten the 
wits of both. Nothing that either of the brothers has leA in 
print can take the place of their joyous, ever copious, ever in- 
structive, ever inimitable dialogue i It is gone forever. Zateat 
scintiUula /arson. The rest is a mere echo. 

A return to the memorials of the younger brother, carries 
us back to the middle of autumn. The following may serve 
as a specimen of these records : 

'' Oct. 28.— Examined the Senior Class on Acts viii. : 1-9. iloished 
Daniel in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German ; at the same time Bmah- 
ing the Y algate veraion of the Old Testament, which I have been read- 
ing in conrae bat with many intermptions since the first of Febraaij, 
1852. Resumed Ezekiel in Hebrew and Chaldee, which I laid aside on 
leaving home last spring.** 

** Oct 81. — ^Lectvred to the Second Class (and many of the others) 
on Ecclesiastical Biography, closing the coarse for the present Ex- 
amined the Juniors on the Ante-Mosaio History, and lectured oa the • 
Mosaic Legislation.** 

'* Since the end of the last month I have preached eight times:— 
seven unwritten sermons, and one partially so. I have lectured six 
times on the Life of Christ; five times on Old Testament HistoTy; 
three times on Ecclesiastical Biography ; four times on the History of 
the Church of Rome ; and four times on the Periodology of Ecclesias- 
tical History. I have finished my exposition of Luke ii. : 86-50, and 
my reading of the Vulgate (6, 7). I have read the concluding part of 
Hengstenberg's Christology.** 

"Dec. 1.— No lecture. Walked. Read Ezekiel zxv. in Gb8l<lee. 
Read Gieseler, on the History of the Reformed Churches and made ootea 
thereon. Laid ande Luke and took up Matthew. Read Er^^ 
Calvin, Euinoel, and Robinson, on parts of Matthew i. Coverdale^s 
Bible, Genesis z. and Matthew i. Hansard, 1828,** 

"During the year, I have lectured in the Seminai7 one huadredftO^ 
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fifty times, and ezamined classes withoat lecture thirty times — spoken 
it Conference and Monthly Goocerta, twelve times — preached here and 
elsewhere, thirty-two times — heard others preach, seventy-five times 
— ^written a commentary on the last fifteen chapters of Acts, on the 
whole of Mark, and on the first chapter of Matthew. Bead a multi- 
tude of authors on these parts of Scripture — also Smith, of Jordanhill, 
on St. PanPs Shipwreck (second edition and second time). Smithes 
Students* Gibbon ; several commentaries on the book of Revelation — * 
besides parts of other books, completed or begun within the year. I 
have visited New York twenty times (besides spending the whole sum- 
mer there); Philadelphia, seven times; and Trenton, four times.*' 

It is not commonly supposed that his preaching was pro- 
daotive of much visible good if measured by external signs. 
The testimony now to be given upon this point is valuable. 

**I think it was in 1856,*' writes Professor Oameron, "there was 
considerable religious interest in the College, and a wish was expressed 
that Dr. Addison should preach. I accordingly paid him a vbit, stated 
to him the condition of affairs in' the College, the religious interest 
among our stndents, &c. and concluded by requesting him to preach 
for us on the next Sabbath. He declined : but I would not take a re- 
fusal, and urged him to come. He advised me to get* Dr. Hodge ; as 
much better qualified than himself for the peculiar circumstances then 
prevailing in the College, as his religious life had begun there,* as 
he therefore understood the matter better, could sympathize more with 
them in their actual state of feeling than himself, and thus could exert 
a better and more powerful influence than he. I confess I began to 
despair of success ; when at last I ventured to remark, * Doctor, excuse 
me if I say I think ytm underrate your influence with our studentsj* 
This seemed to decide him, for he consented to preach, excused him- 
self from a partial engagement in Trenton, and was at our College 
Chapel on Sunday. He preached one of his great sermons, that on the 
Crttspel Feast, 'Come, for all things are now ready.' Our students 
hung upon his words, and I know of at least one minister of the Gos- 
pel who traces his conversion, under the providence of God, to that 
sermon. He had not preached in the Chapel for some years, but was 
so much gratified that he expressed his pleasure and remarked, to our 
agreeable surprise, as he was going away, that he would be happy to 
come down and preach again if desired." 

* That is, as a student. 
35 
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Dr. Alexander himself often spoke monmfhlly of the har- 
renness of his ministry. Yet here we read of a minister of 
the Gospel converted through his instrumentality, and if the 
truth were known, it would probably appear that in the great 
day many will ^^ arise up and call him blessed." His sermoDS 
were singularly fitted to awaken the deepest conviction in the 
most intelligent minds. Many such heajrd him who cared to 
hear no other. During the exercises which attended the in- 
auguration of President McCosh, a lady present remarked to 
a friend that a sermon of Dr. J. A. Alexander in Philadelphia 
had been the means of her salvation. 
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Ws now go once more to the pages of Dr. Alexander's 
joumal, which exhibits the same wonderful i^du8try and a 
greater concentration of power upon one point than almost 
ever before. 

"Jan. 81, 1858. Daring this month I have lectured twentj times, 
with a short examination on each lecture. I have examined four times 
(withoat lecture) on mj exposition of Acts. I have preached twice, 
besides speaking once at Conference and once at Monthly Concert. I 
have also written on the second chapter of Mat the w^ and begun the 
third. I have heard nine sermons from other preachers. I have fin- 
ished Pinnock^s Analysis of English Church History, and the first vol* 
ume of Middleton^s Cicero." 

Nothing could restrain the propensity of this incessant 
student towards the indulgence of a harmless quizzical hu-. 
mour, such as has often been illustrated in these pages. The 
main conduit for these eflEusions was his correspondence with 
Dr. HalL Trifling as most of the letters are in themselyes, 
they yet show the kindliness and real humanity of his feelings, 
and abound in laughable exaggerations, jocose censures, mys- 
terious allusions, and whimsical irony. They continue to re- 
late chiefly to ministerial proposals and arrangements, and are 
not devoid of a certain aroma of fine clerical suavity, which 
peryades even those which are couched in terms of pompous 
hierarchical pretension. 

He was oS, as usual, during part of the summer. I find 
from his journal that, on the 9th of June, he sailed for Virginia 
in the steamer Roanoke. His aim was Norfolk and Richmond. 
He says he saw Norfolk, touched at Portsmouth, and visited 
Richmond, Staunton, and Waynesboro'. While in Augusta, he 
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Ml in whk Jus sister, who returned with him as fiff as New 
Jer^T. Dr. Alexander himsdf proceeded, Tik WashingtOD, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia, as far as New Yoric ; where I find 
him, at a somewhat lat^* date, hosj correcting the proof-fiheets 
of hb Mark. On the 12th of the following month be retained 
to Princeton, after an ahsence of two months ; where he re- 
eoids that he aaoeitained a great ]m{»x>Tement in the arraoge- 
ments of his hooae and stadj. He was still following the 
printers. The Intiodnction, which he had began to write 
Jolj 21, he finished on the 23d. In the meanwhile he was 
pnrsaing his nsnal studies. On the 16th of August he com- 
pleted hb labours npon Mail:, and records : '^ (g. ^ £ s.). 
The day following he set out on a jonmey to Canada; passing 
thiongh Saratoga. He retomed firom this trip August the 
30th. 

The subjoined letter is about the trip to Richmond. 

"Bicmioxn, Kay 17th, 1858. 
«^Mt Dkjlk Sisnx: 

^*I need not say that I was reedTed here with oordiallfy— almost 
wiih joy. I have been Teiy stationary since I came. I never more 
•iVJoycd the d!#iot/fr mimU, Dr. Moore took me to the oemetery sod 
other points of inteiest yeskeri^y. Last night I preached at his weekly 
lectnre to a crowded room. The singing was delightfnL This is remj 
a channing famUy. I ooght to he most thankfal for such friends. I 
receiTed your letter yesterday at dinner time, and while at tea, another, 
dincted by yoor hand, whidi made me fear that something was amiss, 
nmil I found it was firom F. A. P. aboat that STeriasting Doomed Ksn. 
I am gkd that yon are getting on so well, and hope you do not ont- 
wwk yonrselfl Do not pot my long table by the front windows, but 
along one of the book-easea. 

I give an extract from another letter to his sister descrih- 
ing more fully his risit to Dr. Moore^s : 

'' WASHnroTosr, Mi^ 21st, 18ff& 
^*Mt DsjLaasT Jasmz 

'^If yon hare enjoyed yonrself as much as I have since we parted; 

I haTO nothing to desire or regret for either. I had a very pleassnt 

jonmey to Richmond. I saw the great sight of the African Chnrflbi 



L 
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and heard the greater sounds. Thej sang *' Tarn, sinner, turn,'' which 
impressed me more than any singing I ever heard. At night I preached 
for Moore, and again on Monday and Tuesday nights. I was made as 
comfortahle as possible at Moore's. He seems to understand my 
Terjr whims intuitively, and prevents everything that would he un* 
pleasant." 

While in Staunton, Dr. Alexander had not neglected to see 
much of his venerable aunt, Mrs. MoClang, who has since en- 
tered into the heavenly rest. Just here I am permitted to 
take the following extracts from a touching letter which Dr. 
Moore wrote at the time of this event to Mrs. William Max- 
well of Staanton. It is fitting that the words of the two 
friends should be placed side by side. 



*' I see by my papers of this morning that dear old mother MoOlung 
has gone to her rest. I am not surprised to see it, and yet I feel sad- 
dened to think that this blessed tie binding to the past is snapped. 
She was linked, by so many associations, to my dearest and most 
revered friends of other years, that tlie love I felt for them seemed to 
centre on her. 

^' As I gazed in that placid face, with its deep and searching eyes, 
and listened to that voice so strangely taned to the very pitch and in- 
tonation of her matchless brother, my Princeton days and Princeton 
friends always came thronging around me; and as I sat again at the 
feet of that man whom I fihall ever regard as the wisest man I ever 
met, and listened to the electric flashes of Addison's wit and learning, 
and enjoyed the silver flow of James's ripened scholarship and piety ; 
I lived over again those days, the brightness and value of which I have 
on'y learned in these times of degeneracy and wrong. 

'* I loved to look at her face, even aside from those associations ; 
for the seal of God seemed to be in her forehead — its motto *^ Peace " 
being imprinted there in letters of a light not born of earth. 

" Dear old mother in Israel 1 She never knew what a sweet homily 
her face ofcen was to me, and how mach good she did me by her warm 
and hearty greeting." 

The author of the following letter wilfully confounds his 
correspondent with one of his namesakes. 



•>2 iiTTnea TO DR. HAIJ> [tU- 

'■ Xk* Tokk, OcL 4, 1868. 
-Mt r^i* Sa; 

- E«ri-f bene >i«v:t friKii m; poit aa Fiid»T, Satnrdaj, and Eon 
^T ~3 f ■•: str^: cf u (xd cnf&^«3>eat on tiw Xorth Shore of Long 
^'.vsl I o;> SKC fML « ~benT u 1»to Um dear young brethren to 
i^<==!^TCs far «c« cr »o nora dajs this wtA, and ihjQ thenfore 
»7 zp» Ttfisr bticnxsiou to Mike mj apohif; Mcqitable to tli« 
T«ttffii2!^ Ciwr^Msr T^kb MMts to-morrow, ca wdl M to joonelf 
toi Mrs. HiT. Jcr dccCaiag tost ie<pccdr« bo^hAlitiea. Should I be 
•iue S.J jccEiii lie lizfcw cocrt otnritw and control, I have agreed to 
ta g;*. tiiv^KK^ Baikc mj bo^w^ and oecnpjr the prophet's ehuii- 
tw T^^ aa cud tritoi aad dM^n:e, in yoor nei^bonrbood, vto, 
t±>.-<c;^ Vl-cxsc u> aaxi«r HbenI proAnioa, b a graat friend to tbe 
<^m7. «* « jtaet to «i.>«M of tWot. Thk will enable *oa to booM ■ 
F^BKcr Ksibtr iif Sr^wdJed g»trti vitboot pottiqg tntm tban two or 
!!:«« B a i«d. Aa to tbe Kber deikate mattw npoii whicb 700 btre 
n.'csilvd Be. I i«fTet ibi> I AaH not bare tba opportnnit.r of penontl 
cvwessvaiKc ibenaboct, akd I bwrtite to write nboot it too eipli> 
ti::*- I on «c:j nv. tbcnftr^ Ib« I voold not advise a poUw 
ctBJe^i'a t= i2ae rwc nc^ign^K&m, Mr CTea in tbe pTesbjlerr *>tl> 
e J Med dooL'x. hus raiber an anricalar ooi^ioikatiaa U> aao» enuneiitl; 

i^'tna! £Lib(r or bootiser, Mcb as er , tbrai^ whom it 

K^^ a£«rwardi be tsade ai pobCie as sooU be desirable and fit f^ 
VM a*i aa tbe iobcrwted putirs. Bt ibia meana acandal miglit ba 






KweaMJ^ded 9;«t vrJuoterabiceoafoct. With mj best thanki fcr 
^'vr bwfKtaEiT. tx-, Tonn, 

"J. A. I 
- Ekt. Dn. Hau." 



Tb« paUidtku of his woAa on tbe Acts mod tbe 2d Go«- 
fA caU«d fonh nunT rxpnssions of ddigbt from discrimi- 
natinsr jad$«« of That had hem done, and what was needed, 
ia the d»[MiiiD«ot of Biblical expo^tioo. 

Tbe posthwDons a{ipeannce of Us work od iiaHi^ 
bei^nicd this frtlini: of admiratioiL 

The C-'.n.-.yi'.i.-v .^u M:Hk came oat ia the eariypartof 
tVttfhct. h w*B judired by not a few competent nuDds to be 
tb* b«t livatifie he had as yet produced od Scriptore sabject*. 

100^ thew w»a his own brother James. Writing to tbe 
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commentator soon after, he indulges in the following strain 
of refined critical praise : 

" October 14, 1868. 
*' I prononnce this [Iiis Commentary on Mark] hy far your best 
work. It is eminently readable. It contaias episodical passages very 
agreeable to a purist in language. Especially have yon bit off the ren- 
dering into happy equivalents in sound English. The diction is better 
tlian in any of your opera. Two qualities are quite unusual : 1. You 
place the reader (and this more than any expositor known to me) near 
the standpunct of a Greek scholar ; and 2. Tou give viyidness to the 
narrative and remove the integument, or rusty coating, of custom and 
daily nse.^* 

This letter, the recipient was wont to say, was iu his esti- 
mation, the highest compliment ever paid him. 

What is here said of the surprising success which has 
attended the efforts of Dr. Alexander to make the English 
reader acquainted with the linng meaning of the Hebrew 
and Greek orignals, has often been said by others, and will 
probably continue to be said so long as this species of talent 
continues to be noticed and prized. The correspondence of 
idioms is sometimes so exact, and yet seemingly unsought, 
that the translated sentences or phrases communicate a pleas- 
ure as sudden and delightful as that of wit. The version is 
commonly quite liberal, and yet the transfusion of the thought is 
often perfect. The mastery of both languages that is evinced in 
all such cases, is something that might appear beforehand to 
be unattainable. Nothing in Dr. Alexander has ever more as- 
tonished me than his seemingly universal knowledge of idioms 
and wordSy and the fluency and deftness with which he used 
them. The same thing excited the surprise of Dr. Tholuck 
when Dr. Alexander was in Halle. 

Light has been thrown on this narrative from time to time 
by those who were personal acquaintance of the subject of 
these memoirs. I am indebted just here to the recollections 
of his brother the Rev. Dr. Samuel D. Alexander of New York, 
whose intimate and constant association with him at this time 
lends great weight to the following words: 
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" The greater part of Uie oommentaries on the Pdalms, the Acts, and 
Mark, were written in New York. Daring the winter, amidst the 
pressure of professional lahonr, he foond time to read and digest all 
known commentaries on the book in hand ; and then, when his yscs- 
tion began, he would proceed to New York, leaving his books behind 
him, and in his room in a hotel or in my study, voald write from eight 
o'clock in the morning until five in the afternoon. Of course, homan 
nature could not endure this long stretch of intense mental action. So 
at intervals he would throw down hb pen and take np some book of 
light literature, which he would read for twenty or thirtj minutes, and 
then resume his pen. Dickens, especially bis Sketches, was his &vonr- 
ite in these moments. In my library I have a collection of the earl/ 
history of the different States of the Union and earlj travels in America, 
and in looking over these books, which amount to a hundred or ahon- 
dred and fifty Tolames, I find his marks in nearly all of them ; showing 
that in the intervals of labour he had beguiled himself in this way. 

** Sometimes, on some hot day in August, I would find him 
at his table with his coat ofl^ toiliug away at his work. One day in 
particular, I remember, he had been for several hoars oonslderiog 
a most difficult passage, and as I entered he threw down his pen say- 
ing, with a glow upon his face that I shall never forget, * Well, this is 
the most delightful and exciting occupaUon that I can conceive of, it is 
better than any novel that I ever read.' 

" It was Just this exalted delight that stimulated him in all his work. 
At times this spirit would flag; and I have known him to cease 
from writing for two or three days, spending the time in walking the 
streets, or looking over the volumes in some of the libraries ; and then 
the work would suddenly begin again with new ardour. 

" The table at which he wrote, was generally placed at a window in 
my study looking out upon one of the noisiest streets in the city, boths 
has often told me, that when engaged in writing, he was absolutely 
deaf to the noise of cars and omnibuses that were continually passing. 
In Princeton, while preparing his subject, I have seen thirty conuneita- 
ries open before him at once. But in New York he would have nothing 
but his Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament : and I have never seen 
him use a Lexicon at these times. I once asked him, * How can you get 
along without your commentaries on these difficult points ? ' He answer- 
ed, ' I know what they all have said.' 

" On one occasion he was talking to me about some most obscure 
point in a possnge, mentioning the different explanations that had been 
given of it, and stating the reasons why he considered them all unsoaod, 
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when sadden] J he said, ^ I have it I * aod seizing his pen, wrote down 
a clear and natural explanation of the douhtful passage. 

^* He never pat pen to paper on the Lord^s day ; never even read on 
sabjectfl connected with the work in hand : bat employed his time in 
reading h jmns and devotional works, and wliile in New York attended 
church three times a day. He heard all the ministers then settled 
here, prominent and obscare, bat I never heard him once make an nn- 
favonrable criticism. One Sanday, coming in from chnrch, he said, * I 

heard Mr. , preach on the First Psalm : he used my exposition very 

fully ; that is what I like ; that is what I write my commentaries for.*' 

Among hb many ardent admirers was the Rev. Paul Eu- 
gene Stevenson, of Paterson, N. J., who has kindly contributed 
the following genial account of the last interview he ever had 
with him. 

" On the evening preceding the morning of my departure, he had 
told me, of his own accord, that he meant to take a trip and visit me 
at my house. As I rose, with a lamp in my hand, to retire, and stand- 
ing near the door of his study was about to bid him good-night, he 
said, * Well ; the docket is not yet exhausted : we will take it up 
again : this is only an a^joarnment' ' Yes,' I replied, carrying out his 
pleasant figure, ' Adjourned, to meet at the hoase of the Rev. Mr. 

■ ^ at 1 ' ' Agreed I ' was his animated answer. How little 

we know of the fature. How, little I thought, when greeting him in 
the Synod and at once noticing how gray he had grown, that he 
was whitening and ripening for a near translation to the society of 
heaven I " 

The new year opened with vernal soilness. The laborious 
city pastor reckoned these spring-like days among his 
choicest mercies. He, too, was Hearing his goal, which he was 
destined to reach before the blazing chariot of his younger 
brother was wrecked in mid course. 

On the 17th of January, Dr. Addison Alexander preached 
for his brother James in the morning, and Dr. James Alexan- 
der for his brother Samuel in the afternoon. The brothers 
James and Addison sat together in the Nineteenth street pul- 
pit. The former of these records that he felt the solemnity 
of, sitting in the pulpit with one brother in the morning and 

35* 
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with the other in the afternoon. He also gave vent to a wish 
or sigh, that he could preach with more simplicity and nature 
— ^less of the conventional, less regard for rule, less care for 
criticism, less notice of the literary element, less regard for 
custom, more as Calvin, as Luther, as Paul preached. '^ As 
life runs on," he says, ** I feel the seriousness of my situation as 
a minbter, but oh, how little improvement I Ofa, my ascended 
Lord and Master ! be pleased to anoint me afresh for my imvisr 
try, send me some new and special grace, and cast me not 
aside as a useless instrument : for Christ's sake. Amen." 

This fear was becoming an increasing anxiety to him. He 
had a dread of growing old and worthless, and of being inca- 
pacitated for the service of his Master. 

Dr. Addison Alexander spent New Year's day, and several 
days succeeding, in New York. 

This is his entry for Saturday, January the 2d. 

*' Wrote (at 238 Fourth aveuQe) on Matt. ii. 1-4. At night went 
with J. A. and S. D. A. to the Thalberg Festival at the Aoademj of 
Mosio. Heard several pieces of Beethoven performed by the orches- 
tra, solos by Thalberg, Vieaxtemps, Formes, Garadori, D^Angri, aod 
Brignoli, and Mozirt^s Requiem by the choir and orchestra. Lodged 
at the Clinton Place Hotel'* 

On the 4th, he lodged at the Dey Street House. 

On the 5th, he was in his place in the lecture-room, makinsf 
his class acquainted with the Persian, Macedonian, and Has- 
monean dynasties, and in his ^study reading Calvin and Heth. 
erington. 

It was my privilege, from the autumn of 1855 to the spring 
of 1858, to attend the regular instructions of Dr. Addison 
Alexander in the Seminary, and it gives me pleasure to testify 
to the singular union of impartiality and kindness which 
marked hi^ treatpient of me. His lectures on Bihlical an^ 
Church History delighted and stimulated his classes to a de- 
gree that I could hardly exaggerate. The only objection they 
ever raised to his plans was their excessive and bewildering 
diversity; and I once signed and presented a round-robin re- 
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qaesting him to adhere to one of them to which the olass had 
become accustomed. This he receiyed with complacent 
courtesy, and pursued the scheme suggested. 

Daring the early months of the spring of 1858, he was lec- 
turing to different classes on the Gospels and on Apostolic 
History, and on Scottish Church History (using Hetherington 
as a text-book) ; reading books in various languages, including 
Swedish and Portuguese, on Matthew, and many more on 
Church History and philology ; writing some on. Matthew ; 
reading such books as Middleton's Cicero, St. Simon's Me- 
moirs, Hansard's Debates, Mirkhoud in Persian, Farst's smaller 
Hebrew lexicon, the Koran in Arabic, with Maricci, Cover- 
dale, and Jonathan, a good deal in German, and unknown 
quantities in English books ; besides roaming over an indefi- 
nite number of periodicals and pamphlets in various lan- 
guages. Among his linguistic studies were parts of Wilkin- 
son's Greek Testament (London, 1855) and of the 4th edition 
of Liddell & Scott's lexicon (Oxford, 1855) ; also parts of dic- 
tionaries in Latin, German, Dutch, Flemish, French, and Per- 
sian. He perused for the second time a number of writers on 
Mark, with a view to his introductory. The book he most 
loved to talk about at this time was the ** Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul," by Smith of Jordanhill ; which helped 
him greatly in his commentary, and excited his admiration as 
the performance of one who was at once a scholar and a nau- 
tical expert. He also read a great deal in many works on 
einleiiunffj and especially archnology. 

This grand sweep of research in many fields and various 
languages was continued with but slight intermission, except 
where interrupted by illness, to the day of his death ; and was 
made to bear mightily upon his proper work of Biblical in- 
struction. 

The mind of a strong and healthy man, of good parts and 
many acquirements, would, it is likely, be sometimes baffled 
in the attempt to trace out the innumerable footprints of this 
extraordinary adventurer through his daily readings. 

Yet at the time we have now arrived at, though thin, ho 
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looked veil, was foil of »priDg and viTicitj, and found time 
for inanj a gay boat with his friends and many a peal of 
heart T laasrhter. 

I find him in the month of February writing in his oom- 
mentary on the First Gospel, and enchanted with Erasmus's 
Paraphrase of the Gospels^ which he pronounces to be ** more 
than the Life of Christ by Cicero.'' This he does in the fol- 
lowing striking letter to his brother in New York : 

" PmxcKTOX, Feb. 20, 1868. 
**Mt DajLm Bbothss: 

^ I am slowly advancing with 8L Matthew. The reading is de- 
li^^Ktfol : the writing, less so. The richest treat of all, when I hsTS 
fiigged throo^ erery commentary (Poors incladed), is to read the 
exqoisite paFapbrase of Erasmus, which is more than the life of Christ 
by Cic^nx There is a daasieality, without a tinge of modem aflecto- 
tioii. tbit is perfectly delicioos as to style; and then the taste, the 
sense, the elejant insinoatioa of the finest exegetical idea^ iritboat 
one Tialatioa of the nairatire or periphrastic form ! In depUi and or- 
thodoxy, be is, of eonrse, not Calriu, bat neither Calvin nor anybod/ 
else, before or after, could have made sooh a paraphrase. It ought to 
be Qsed as a Latin classic in our schools and Presbyterial examioa- 
tiona^ I know not how moch of my admiration is occasioned by the 
printer ; as my copy is from Froben's press, and dated 1585. How^ 
ronch is crowded into this one sentence as the exemplary desiga of 
Christ*s temptaUoa : « VicU Ulmm OkrUtui ttt nobii attenderet fUi 
jw«f #t riMtemdi rationem ; d^cuU nebu ; tieit non nbi j>er iw emen 
rirf vrvjL' What a lesson thb would famish on the forms of ' rinoo ; * 
and how traly antique is the lusos Terborum I Now, for a sample of 
rhetorical embellishment, but exquisitely simple— qpeakiqg of what fol- 
lows our Lord^s baptism, Desiderius aaith: 'Nosr memisit Bsthu- 

BKX, SOX aSPKTIT XaXUUETO, HOST KKDIT AD XATBXM AUT KOTVCB^ 
8XD UPCTU KAPTUQrX SFIBrnr TXTKBUIC FBOPHBTABUX BZSXPI^^ 

MOKCic DKSBSTA PKTrr.^ Still better is the following on Christ'5 com- 
ing to John^s baptism: ^Per mediaa p&eetUorttm turmat u ?«* 
m>lMi pmmium nuUd peceati lobe eont/tetuM /kierat^ imo qui ^^ 
t0Ueret peeeat4» mmndi velul peeeator^ adU Joannemad hapik'^^' 
JUigitai qui soIum hapiumum nnetificaV And again, in answer 
to the qnestion why he underwent the rite at all : *sU haptUat^ ^ 
«l eireumeiiutf ut purifieatm ia Umplo cum matre^ ut fi^' 
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• 

latus^ ut crueifixtu, nobis haee omnia pauttt e$t non sibV Noth- 
ing strikes me more than his simple and perspioaoos constructions, 
wLtch are low enough for any school-boy to parse, and yet too high 
for any pedagogue to imitate. I admire, also, his entire freedom from 
tLe late Dutch and German affectation of avoiding scriptural expres- 
sions when scriptural ideas are to be conveyed. He never calls bap- 
tism tincture in a sacred font, nor uses any of those hideous elegancies 
which Kuinoel, et id genus omne, choke you with on every page. 
Should this ^cram^ have the same effect, I plead your own example in 
excuse, as I have often been refreshed with the overflowings of your 
recent lectures. (Lesen nioht Vorlesung.) I shall be glad to follow 
you in your St. Simonlan reminiscences. I fear you wiU not find the 
Abb^ Le Dieu quite so racy. But then yon have the Seneschal de 
Joinville yet before you— that naive but noble knight who told St. 
Louis he would rather commit thirty mortal sins than have the leprosy. 
*' To the Rev. James W. Albxandkb, D.D." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Wb may well paase here and take a look backwards and 
forwards. The half century covered by the career I am flketcli- 
ing was now almost complete. The intellectual labours of 
Dr. Alexander had been interrupted only during bis joanicys 
from home, and not always then. He had been scarcely ever 
ill, and his zeal and capacity for work had been such as to ex- 
cite wonder in the breasts of his most accomplished pupils, 
and indeed all who came near him. His talents were singular 
and commanding. Versatility and mobility of mind were the 
law of hb being. His attainments were by this time so 
numerous, varied, exact, and thorough, and his readiness in 
using them was so remarkable, that I know not in what tenns 
to speak of them, and am glad to believe this will not be ex- 
pected of me. He was withal an humble, pious, childhke 
worshipper of the man Christ Jesus, and had laid all the tro- 
phies of his &r-sought learning at His feet. Enough, perhapSi 
has already been said on these points for effect upon the mind 
of the inquisitive reader, but I desire to accumulate the efi- 
dence. 

His harsher qualities, if they may be called such, were at 
the time we have now reached much softened and toned down, 
and if not in all respects so dazzling a character as in the days 
of his youth and early manhood, he was a more simple-hearted 
and lovable one. But it could not be denied that with thin 
change there was also observable a diminution of his wonde^ 
ful physical strength, though not in the vivacity of his animal 
spirits. There was the old light in his eye, and the bees, ac- 
cording to the pleasing fancy of the Greek, still visited his 
lips ; but his complexion, though still delicate, and in mo* 
ments of excitement tinged with colour, was becoming y^^ 
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and his immense bulk had been gradually reduced to some- 
thing like ordinary proportions. Friends who looked back to 
former periods, when he was in the flush of his golden prime, 
were shocked at the change in his appearance, though his 
habitual associates did not take much notice of it One of 
his old pupils encountered him on Broadway, and was fairly 
startled at bis looks. His rosy cheek and massive ro- 
tundity of person were gone. An eminent physician and dis- 
tinguished professor of medicine has since told me that he 
saw him about this time and was impressed just in this way. 
His experience, he says, taught him, moreover, that so marked 
and steady a decline in weight in one who was naturally cor- 
pulent, sadly betokened some grave organic lesion. The 
diagnosis was not erroneous, as events have since proved. 

The incautious student was now very near the bottom of 
the bill, but though he sometimes suspected that all was not 
well witb him, he did not seem to know it. He toiled on as 
earnestly and uninterruptedly as ever. Little did he think, 
iu the midst of his fascinating study labours, that they were 
to be so soon abruptly suspended and then merged in the 
active and ceaseless rest of heaven ! 

Professor Jacobus and Dr. T. V. Moore have much to say, 
the one of ^ his Napoleonic rapidity " in the recitation-room, 
and the other of his magnetic delivery in the pulpit The 
latter gives us the following description (which he derived 
from another) of his manner of preaching. Speaking of his 
sermons, he writes : 

'^ A distinguished minister of oar charch who heard one of tbem 
("The Word of God is not bound '^) said he seemed to him in the dis- 
course, like an immense locomotive rnsblDg along and laying its own 
track as it ran." * 

* An anoDymooB writer, from Owensboro', Kentucky, in the Free ChriBttan 
Commoilwealth for Dec 17, ISdS, In a letter belongiag to a series which is 
entiUed " Reminiscences of Princeton,'* after speaking in the most exalted 
terms of Dr. Addison Alexander's genius and learning, and power as a 
preacher and commentator and writer, says of the massive introduction to 
his first great work : " Although written when comparatirely young, hU intro- 
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Accumiilation of eTidence as to his brilliant talents is no 
longer wanting. I may, however, call in two or three more 
witnesses to the stand. The Rev. James Turner Leftwich, of 
Alexandria, Virginia, a grandson of the celebrated " Father 
Turner" that burning and shining light in the Preshytemn 
pulpit of a former day, has furnished the following additional 
testimony on several points already brought out in these 
memoirs : 

" I heard Dr. Alexander preach ooljr a few times, and tboogh mj 
impressions of him are Tivid, still thej are of that general character 
which wonld impart no interest" to an account of them. ''His rapid 
sentences ; his stjrle, flowing lucid ss a monntam brook, and jet deep 
and noiseless as a river; his wonderfal expositions, laying the passage 
open in its interior recesses ; lus maaterl j grasp of the inspired thought, 
in its mnltitndinons, most delicate, and far-reaching relations; his Toioe, 
melting into the inmost souls of his hearers; his affections, kiodling at 
times almost like those of a seraph, the sweep and edge of his ap- 
peals : who that has ever had opportunity to know this prince in Israel 
will ever forget these characteristics of his preaching? The void 
created by his death will remain long unfilled.'* 

The versatility of the man in everything calling for bright- 
ness of mind, mastered knowledge, ready wit, dazzling retort, 
pathetic or imaginative eloquence, feats of memory or tounde 
farce of intellectnal genius in any form, has amazed every- 
body. Of him it could be written as of Buckingham (whom 
he resembled in nothing else, unless it was his fickle fiuicies): 

" Some of their chiefii were princes of the land ; 
In the first ranks of these did Zimri stand ; 
A man so various that he seemed to be 
Xot one, bat an mankind^s epitome." 

Such encomium is, I think, not extravagant. He verily 
seemed to know everything. There were a few subjects that he 
shunned, or treated somewhat cavalierly, and all others he 
appeared to have mastered. He was like W he well, in the 

dnetion to his commentary on Isaiah deserves to be ranked among the ft* 
great prolegomena of the worid.*' 
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range of his tastes and his resoaroes. His articles in the 
Princeton Review^ are, after all, perhaps chiefly noticeable for 
the breadth and nicety of the acquisitions unthoat which 
they could never have been produced, and the consummate ease 
and good taste with which those acquisitions are made to con- 
tribute to the instruction of the reader. 

Professor Cameron, of Princeton, gives the following ac- 
count of a notable day with him in the cars. Hundreds can 
remember similar conversation. 

" There is particularly one day of my intercoarse with Dr. Alex- 
ander, which is marked with chalk, (Cremd ne eareat pulehra diet 
nota). This was Sept. the 13th, 1851. Dr. Alexander happened to be 
atthed^p^t, then on the canal hank, and while we were waiting for the 
arrival of the train, I approached him and asked him the precise mean- 
ing of the word Urevangelium, He very kindly informed me, com- 
paring it with Vrguehichte^ &c., and then remarked, ' I ohsenred that 
yon used that word in yoar recitation the other daj : I did not employ 
it in my lectnre I ' * No, doctor,' I replied, ' hut yon used it in an arti- 
cle which yon wrote some time since, upon the Gospel History, and 
pahlished in the Repertory.' He seemed pleased to find that his 
stodents were not satisfied with simply hearing his lectures, hnt were 
incited to fnrther investigation. We talked for some little time, nntil 
the arrival of the cars. When we entered the train I was about to 
take a seat in a distant part of the car and was astonished to hear him 
invite me to take a seat heside him. 

'^ We naturally got upon the subject of Theological Seminaries, 
European Universities, and American Colleges, the advantages of study- 
ing Theology at home and abroad, Aic He gave me an account of his 
own experience in Germany ; the mode of life among the students, which 
he said, would not generally suit young Americans ; compared the Ger- 
man and English Universities, &o. He said he was in Germany only a 
short time and did not approve much of studying Theology in Germany^ 
and remarked that Dr. Hodge, who had spent two years there, con- 
demned the custom more strongly than he did.' 

He expressed a very favourable view of the English Um- 
versities. 

The same gentleman was always well received by him in 
his study. 
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** I never went to see him nnless for some good reason, and I al- 
ways remained longer than I intended. As soon as I had despatched 
the object for which I came, I would rise to leare, bat he often request- 
ed me to remain, and woold keep np the oonyersation nntil the last 
minate. I have freqaentlj stood like a school-bo j, holding the knob 
of the door, nnable to get away without rudeness, because he had not 
finished talking : or he would come and lean against one door-post 
while I was at the other. 

'* Sometimes you would find him standing at his little desk, writing 
rapidly ; then again at his table with many books open before him or 
npon the floor ; sometimes seated by the open fire, which he seemed 
to like when he had a friend to talk to, or at the desk which I think 
yonr father gave him, and which, if I mistake not, could be raised or 
lowered at pleasure. 

**I cannot forget the kindly manner, the warm pressure of tlie 
hand, the cordial welcome I always received from him, and how he 
would sit beside the cheerful fire of Cannel coal (I never knew him to 
use any other fuel), and talk of books, of men, of students, &c" 

He mast say that in an acquaintance of ten years, and with 
an opportunity of judging such as students do not generally 
enjoy, he never found him other than kind and considerate to 
an unusual degree, putting one completely at one's ease if one 
were disposed to treat him as one gentleman should and does 
treat another. 

He was never brusque or crusty to those who evidently 
sought him out from a reasonable motive. A member of his 
very latest classes* recalls to mind an interview he had with 
him on the subject of the Reviews of Great Britain. His 
simple wish was to know the exact status of the London Quar- 
terly at that time. Dr. Alexander immediately begged him 
to be seated, and proceeded to say that he was paying very 
little attention to the Reviews, and to give the reason why; 
and then poured forth, for an hoar, the most minute and com- 
prehensive information about all the Reviews, stating the cir- 
cumstances of their origin, the schools of thought they sever- 
ally represented, their chief contributors from the beginning, 
and their past influence. The writer listened in astonishment, 

* The Rev. Wm. C. Sdtt, of Kew York, formerly of MaryUnd 
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and left folly detennined neyer in futare to hesitate to ap- 
proach the kind professor on any subject on which he wanted 
light. 

A kinswoman writes, that she has often heard a gentleman 
of great inteUigence, who was in the habit of visiting at her 
hoase, remark, when Dr. Alexander "was * carrying on' in 
sncb a funny way for the amusement of the children, that he 
for his own part always felt as if the mind of the great 
scholar was at work upon some profound subject, and only 
the physical man was at play." 

But this was far from being the case. He entered into his 
recreations with as much heartiness as into his studies, 

I remember meeting him myself once in Staunton, and the 
delight and admiration his visit awakened. One reason of 
this (which has been faintly hinted above) was his flow of 
animal spirits, and irresistible glee and drollery. He was cer- 
tainly, at times, one of the most amusing men in private that 
has appeared since the days of the incomparable jester of 
Combe Florey. Yet, unlike the* wise wit of Holland House, 
he never for an instant sank his character as a sincere and dig- 
nified minister of Jesus Christ. His unquestioned piety did 
not forbid a spirit of lightsome and innocent gaiety. The 
impression his religious character made upon one of his most 
intelligent visitors was, that it was remarkable for its depth 
and earnestness. He seemed to have fathomed, in his own ex- 
perience, all the practical exercises of the unregenerate and 
of the regenerate heart. A profound reverence pervaded all 
his public services, and governed him in all sacred things. 
He could never tolerate lightness or irreverence, even in re- 
mote connection with religious matters. His great circum- 
spection in this respect was the more remarkable, from the 
fact that his natural disposition turned readily into the chan- 
nels of wit and humour. 

"He gave evidences, especiully in bis interconrse with children, and 
in some playful freaks of his pen, which have been preserved by his 
friends, that he possessed a vein of fancy, which if indulged would have 
made him distingnished among the most celebrated and popnlar hn- 
monrists of the age." 
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The posseBsion of this rare talent, in each an extrordioaiy 
degree, inTolved, he thinks, the neceesity for mnch selfHSontrol, 
and reqaired the exertion of a strong will and much watchfol- 
□c»is to subdne the disposition to the limited measure in which 
he indulged it. 

"Some of na who knew and admired hU powers in the» respecUB 
well as ia others, cannot bat regret the severe restriotioDS he imposed, 
and twliere that, without iudalging the license of Dean Swift, or tyta 
Sjdnej Smith, he might have left mach to enliren and snuue, withoat 
detracting from the dignity of his repntation, or from the wrion* ana 
iuatrnctive character of his aeverer and more learned prodoctioos." 

But if he did not chooBe to print much of this nature, bit 
common talk at home, with children, and especially with hia 
brother Jameo, and hia hamorous Inend the Trenton pastor, 
abounded in quips, and jests, happy tnms, and pranks of wit, 
and every sort of delightful, rational fun. The same disposi- 
tion, as we have seen, occasionally breaks ont, and even rons 
riot, in his familiar correspondence. This ia a side of tw 
character that some may not regard with special favour. Bat 
it is precisely this union of high intellectual abilities and at- 
tainments with a rare vein of humour, which has made fflich 
reputations as those of Montaigne, Le Sage, and Fuller. 

A. A. Rice, &f.D., of Wyoming, Ky., observes justly : 

"If yon would put the man before the world as he was, it ''" ^ 
but the tmth if you say, that for keen wit and genial homonr he w« 
Burpused by none, and equalled by few, who were so great as be i" 
other directions." 

Joseph Addison Alexander was indeed a Corypb^D^ of 
literature and a Mercury of eloquence. And yet 

" A taenier man 
Within the llmiu of becoming mirth, 
I nerer spfnC u faour'a talk withal." 

I>r. Rice, gives the account which follows of the n"^' 
elaborate of the thousand-and-one myBtifying jokes whicbDf- 
Alexander ever practised npon his friend of Trenton. T''* 
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docaxnent here referred to was lately in my possession; but is 
of too personal a character to bear publication, though the 
subject of the amusing portrait once kindly consented that so 
characteristic a production, and one so full of laughable inge- 
nnity, should be committed to print. The Kentucky writer 
says : 

^' The last time I ever saw him, which was at his own house in 
Princeton in the spring of 1858, he was amusing himself with a little 
joke upon the Rev. Dr. Hall, of Trenton. Dr. Hall had said that he 
thought his own name was a very uncommon one, in fact doubting 
whether there was another man of that name to be found. Upon this 
Addison undertook' to write the 'Life of Hall, with vouchers; ' and 
picking up advertisements from old newspapers, lists of names, cata- 
logues of colleges, &c. &c., which contained the name * John Hall,' out 
them out, pasted them at the bottom of the sheet, and then proceeded 
to write the life as upon the supposition that there was only one man 
John Hall, and that the Bev. John Hall his friend. When he had filled 
a sheet he would walk into the sitting-room — it used to be his father^s 
studj, where the family were sitting— drop the paper on the table, and 
walk out without a word as to what he left. We would then take it 
up and enjoy it. I should not be surprised if Dr. Hall had the Life of 
Hall even now. It was a jeu tPesprit well worth preserving." 

The same friend communicates the following additional 
illustration of his droll humours : 

'^ Shortly after his retarn from Europe, mj mother was urging him 
to give her some account of his travels abroad, which he declined 
doing at the time, but said that he wonld write for her a minute and 
particular account that should leave nothing untold that she coold pes- 
siblj wbh to know. A few days afterwards, he sent her a MS. on an 
immense folio sheet nearly as large as a newspaper, and closely written, 
in which he commenced with his leaving his fiither^s honse in order to 
go to the post office to get a letter, the reception of which decided the 
time of his starting for Europe. The whole of the paper was filled, 
and yet at the close he had got no farther than to the po8t*offioe." 

The writer of the words given above, who knew Dr. 
Alexander from a boy (or rather while himself a boy), furnishes 
still another example of his *' whimsicalities." He says : 
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^ Oonmdering his retired mode of life, and the little interoonne he 
had with the iohahitanta of the village, hia knowledge of aU the titde 
gossip of. the place, miante and particular, was perfeetlj amaxing. 
After our family had moved hack to Virginia, a letter was received 
from Princeton directed to *The Hon. Matthew O. Bice, care of the 
Rev. B. H. Bice, D.D.' which we all knew to he in Addison's hand- 
writing, and was without donht intended for a memher of the fsmily 
who had been from her very infancy a very great favonrite of Ws. It 
was filled with the sayings and doings of her former oompaaions at 
Princeton, and snch minute accounts of ohanges, the gossip, aod the 
small talk of the town, as would be most interesting to her and indeed 
to us all. The doubt would sometimes arise in my mind whctlier it 
was not all the creation of his own brain; as it seemed almost an im- 
possibility for him, living as he did, to have learned all that he wrote, 
even if he had given himself np to that line of inqoiry : but on «ther 
supposition the letter was a striking evidence of his amazing veraaRlitj 
of talent This letter ended with a sentence half finished aod without 
signature of any kind. After a few weeks another, came, directed u 
before, beginning with the rest of the sentence that was left unfinished 
in the former epistle, and filled with the same sort of news; the very 
perfection of what a friendly letter ought to be, and ending with the 
first part of a word. These letters came for some months ; and at last 
he signed at the bottom of the last page a perfectly indecipberahia 
hieroglyphic far a name, and then they came no more. Uj a*^^ 
Martha had at one time enough of his writings in this style to make 
quite a volume ; all written for her amusement and edification." 

Tbifl (which I get from Mr. Cameroo) is much like Wm: 
It once befell that they were speaking of an author of high 

position and no little reputation, who had just published M 

important work; the professor remarked : 

"There is much in it that is valuable, but I would not give a six- 
pence for an original idea of his." 

Here is another of his inots^ which has been preserved by 
one who was evidently one of his pupils : 

His propensity towards facetious and satirical epig^^ 
was sometimes indulged in the lecture-room. A writer m one 
of the late numbers of the Princeton Review is responsible 
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for the following : ^ Speaking to his class on this theme, (the 
natare of the office of the ministry) he once said, ' The pastor 
is sent to feed the flock of Christ, bnt some men only drive 
the sheep about and fleece them.' " * 

He langhed heartily, hnt with perfect good nature, at the 
blunders people sometimes made when trying in vun to be 
thought learned. 

^' Any one who recalls the keen sense of the ladiorous displayed in 
his review of ' Colton on Episcopacy/ published in the Biblical Reper- 
torj for 1886, will readily understand his amusement when, as be was 
preparing for a voyage to Europe, be was asked by a would-be literary 
man whether he intended to visit Allgemeine while in Germany. Dr. 
A. had heard of the Allgemeine Zeitnng, but not of the city where 
his friend evidently supposed it to be published. He often related the 
Joke with tbe greatest relish." t 

The trnth is, he had as much of the spirit of mere canuir 
radie as anybody ; and was only restrained by diffidence, by 
odd humour, by long habit, by much work, by deep sorrows, 
from showing it mx>re generally. When aroused his wit flew 
like foam-flakes, or like a gay streamer before the wind. 

Even the expressions of his unaffected humility were 
sometimes oddly streaked with wit. The terse point of some 
of his sayings could not be made finer than it is. 

At a time when the Pre-Millennial Advent was exciting un- 
usual interest in the church, one of his former pupils expressed 
to Dr. Alexander his desire and that of others, that he would 
take up the discassion of the subject in the Biblical Repertory. 
" Well," said he, " I have myself been thinking that the Re- 
pertory should engage in the discussion t and I have told Dr. 
Hodge, that if he will break ground, I will follow : for you 
know, he frames our constUutionSy and toe make the lawsJ*^ 

* See ao article on ** The Pastorate for the Times,'* in the Princeton Review 
for January, 1S68, p. 102. 

t I am indebted for this to the Rev. Dr. Hugh N. Wilson, of New Jersey, 
who was one of Dr. Alaxander*s most admired pupils in the Seminary, and a 
member of one of his most enthusiastic private classes in Arabic. 
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*< On another occasion, having heard a rumour that he had discon- 
tinued all work npon his commentary on Matthew, I wrote him, in- 
quiring whether this were so, and urging him, in case he had l^d aside 
hu work, to resume it. He replied that he had ceased writing becan$e 
he had lost his cesc for the work, and that it had heen a maxim with 
his father (whom he always religiously revered) never to prosecute 
such work unless eon amere; that he had prepared a portion of the 
commentary, and had accumnlated large materials for more of it 
which he would cheerfully hand over to me, to he put in order to he 
completed hy myself. That this offer was made in perfect good faith, 
I never for a moment douhted ; while I regarded it as the most em- 
phatic proof of his humility, that he should deem me fit to finish a 
work hegun hy himselt I would as soon have contracted to com- 
plete the Cathedral of Cologne, as to finish a commentary h^nn hy 
such a scholar and such a writer as Addison Alexander. I therefore 
repeated my solicitations that he would resume his work; and have 
since had reason to helieve that my letters were one means of securing 
a commentary which, had he written no other, will place him among 
the very first critics of any age or of any land." 

The strange combination of intellectual g:iils which has 
given so great a traditionary, as well as historic, eminence to 
the name of Joseph Addison Alexander, had its signature upon 
his rosy face and sparkling eye, and has been discerned, as 
they at least fancy, by some even in the imperfect engravings 
that have been made of him. A writer in the ^^ Christian Ob- 
server," published in Richmond Ya., who is understood to be 
the Rev. T. W. Hooper, of Cbristiansburg, in a pleasant de- 
scription of some of the portraits hanging in his own study, 
thus hits off that of the Princeton scholar and humourist : 

*' The next picture Is Dr. Addison Alexander. It seems to me that 
the face is a little too round and full, for my recollection of him — though 
I neyer saw him hut once ; and then the wonderful power of his imag- 
ination, and his peculiar aptness of language, and heauty of conception, 
made me lose sight of everything hut the sermon, with whose gushing 
eloqneuce I was enraptured. The countenance itself is a study; a rid- 
dle ; an enigma. At one time, you see the shade that must have rest- 
ed there when he wrote, * There is a time, wo know not when.' And 
again there is the merry twinkle, and quaint humour, that must have 
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played there, when, in WutarU Magazine* I think he called it— he 
wrote that scathing hurlesque on * Illustrations ; » closing with a fictl- 
tioM tale abont some man who proposed to illustrate the Shorter 
Catechism, but who found an impossibility in discovering an illustra- 
tion that would snit the first question and answer.*' 

The picture of the elder of the two Alexanders, by the 
same genial pencil, may well be added* 

^^ The next is James W. Alexander, D.D., one of the kindest, noblest, 
most benevoleDt-looking countenances that I ever saw. It does me 
good to look at him ; and I feel as if I would give almost anything to 
have conversed with him on^ day« I consider hia * Thoughts on 
Preaching,' almost invaluable, and his * Forty Yeara' Familiar Letters ' 
is certainly one of the most delightfully entertaining and instructive 
books that I ever read.'^ 

This animated and affectionate tribute from a comparative 
stranger has brought up many cheerful and delightful recol- 
lections in the mind of the present biographer ; some of them 
dating back to a very early period in his own life ; when the 
family circle was unbroken ; when the hoar hairs and uncer- 
tain steps of Dr. Archibald Alexander might be seen at well- 
known hours near his sash-door, as he muffled himself more 
closely in his warm cloak and directed his course towards the 
oratory ; when the household all poured into a common room 
in the eyenings, and the happy mirth of the mother of his 
children could not be restrained/as she turned her soft, liquid 
eye upon the laughing group, saw her husband shaking in his 
chair, and listened to the wit, the learning, the acumen, and 
the harmless joUity of her Bons, 

Those days have not been sucoe^d^d by better ones. The 
sunshine of that vemal poontide has been invaded by clouds. 

* Iff. Hooper has since informed xite that he was mistaken (as I had ap- 
prized him) in thinking that this piece ia to be foand in Wistar's Magazine. 
Upon refreahiog his memory, he says that the gentleman from whom be had the 
account, told him the thing was written by I)r. Addison Alexander, for some 
magazioe or other, under a petitions signature, si)d as if from an imaginary town 
la Kew Jersey. Nothing could be more in keeping with the habits, or rather 
the ocoasional oomlcal fancies, of its reputed author. 

36 
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The old homestead is changed, and many are dead and gone 
who once filled it with melodious accents or with honest laugh- 
ter. The dim picture-gallery, however, still remains, with its 
evanescent lights and storied walls : and there, in moments of 
solitary retrospection, memory, with a fond heart hat in soher 
weeds and with light footfall, may walk onohserved and un- 
attended ; and, as she sheds those " tears, idle tears," of which 
the English poet speaks, may renew or forget the sorrows of the 
present in the sweet vision of the past. At such times, aod 
in such mournfully pleasing occupations, 

" Ante OC11I06 errant doxnus, * * et forma looonim ; 
Succeduntque aais aingula facta locis.'* 

There was one who could say of him, " a brother is bom 
for adversity," and that was his own brother James. But he 
looked to him even more in times of mere perplexity. The 
sorrowful pastor leaned strongly on the resolute practical wis- 
dom of *^ Addison," and seldom found it an unsafe dependaoce. 
There was no delay and no hesitation in the advice he gave 
his friends, and he seldom swerved from opinions rendered in 
this way. One of these was, that it is commonly best for a 
man to leave home, in order to the attainment of the highest 
success and usefulness in life. His own case was a peculiar, 
one but he seemed to think it was a question whether even he 
might not have achieved more away from the comforts and en- 
dearments and restraints of his father^s houne. 

I give below a single but touching evidence of his kindness 
to his near relatives : 

" Prisckton, Dec. 28d, 1856. 
** Revebsno and Deab Sam. : 

"Please find enclosed mj check on Princeton Bank, for fiftj dol- 
lars, which 1 hope jon will he able to cash without much trouble or 
expense. Half of the proceeds'is to pay for the books I bought of joa. 
Oat of the balance, if it were not asking too mnch of jou, I should Uk» 
to present books to the following individaals : 

1. James W. Alexander, Sr. : 2. Elizabeth 0. Alexander. : 8. HeoTT 
M. Alexander. : 4. Susan M. Alexander. : 5. Henry C. Alexander; tod 
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6. James W. Alexander, Jr., nnleas (as I sospeot) he shoold prefer a 
gift in money. If 70a think so, conid 70Q not purchase a gold eagle, 
pnt it in a pill box, or wrap it in white paper, as from me ? I shall 
send a pictnre-book from here to 7. William Alexander ; hut as it is not 
Tery fine, I should like Terj well to give him something else. I am 
perfectly aware of the atrocious character of this commission, and as- 
tonidied at my own audacity in sending it I would not venture so to 
do, if I expected to come on during the holidays ; hut before we meet, 
I liope yoa will be over it in one way or another. For my last word 
is that, if yon choose, you may omit the elders, and get something for 
the juniors^ i.«. ; H. 0. A., J. W. A., and W. A. ; or for II. and J. ; as W. 
has a book already. I do wish you could find some hook fur the first, 
that woald be permanently useful and yet ornamental. * Excuse my 
liberty,' and accept the compliments of the season, from, 

'^ Yours affectionately, 

<< J. A. AuczAin>EB.'' 
P. 8. — ^Pick up some nice book at your leisure, and accept it for 

yourself^ both as conmiission and a Obristma»-box. If too late for 

Christmas, you can do something before Kew Year. 

If there was one quality of which he was little saspected, 
it was affectionate softness. Bat there are those who can say 
much in favoar of an opinion on this point that is the reverse 
of the common one. Thos Dr. Hall writes : 

" I have often been afiected by the tenderness of his nature. I 
think he must have made an effort to repress a strong, underlying, dis- 
position in that direction. It sometimes came out in his preaching, in 
his sentiments, but particularly his tones. But it was more obvious in 
private. His sensibilities, I think, were often moved when it was not 
suspected. In public, in compulsory or official intercourse with men, 
he may have appeared to assume dignity — perliaps tinged with pride ; 
especially with presuming,- forward, conceited people ; but I am sure 
he had a tender heart." 

He never did anything by halves. He sends one of his ac- 
quaintance a trunk fnll of books to read, and offers to lend 
him his whole library. He gets one of his students, who was 
poor, an admirable place where he could maintain himself and 
still keep ap his studies, and this without solicitation on the 
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part of the needy scholar. He gives np his precioas time to 
another, to sympathize with him and enconrage him in a sea- 
son of mental depression. He offers another to give him the 
henefit of his own name and emolnments ; promises to help 
him, and begs him to finish a commentary which he himself 
had projected (and actually bq^n) on a scale and plan that 
set at defiance all efforts of imitators or followers. He taroB 
over to his able colleague all the advantage of his own previ- 
ous researches in Hebrew grammar and oriental philology. 
These are but illustrations of a characteristic trait of sel^bne- 
gatioD. 

But it was the manner in which these and a thousand like 
things were dooe, that showed the sensitive and noble-hearted 
Christian gentleman. It was the refined courtesy ; the exqms- 
ite way in which he avoided the appearance of doing a good. 
turn while in reality he did it; the almost prescient sympathy 
and humanity of feeling by which he knew beforehand vrhat 
would be most agreeable to the feelings of his friend ; it was 
these things, that proclaimed him to the chosen number who 
were the recipients of his kind words, or the objects of his still 
kinder actions, to be not merely the man of generous impulses, 
but also the man of enlarged New Testament benevolence and 
the possessor of a warm, constant, tender, though manly and 
uncringing, human heart. 

He had an open hand for all who were in real want The 
number of his silent gratuities will never be known. He ob- 
served carefully the Bible injunction as to ostentations ginng. 
We know enough, however, of his kind offices, to enable ns to 
pronounce with confidence on his disposition. He was a tme 
friend to the poor, and to those whose " heart was not 
haughty.'* He befriended such both in word and in deed. He 
reserved his invectives for the wicked, and commonly withheld 
his rebukes and his sarcasm from those whom he did not con- 
sider presumptuous, absurdly or culpably ignorant, foolishiy 
conceited, offensively obtrusive, or arrogantly proud. 

*' In Iflraers courts ne'er nt an Abethdin 
With more diaeemixig eyes, or hands more clean: 
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Unbribed, nnsonght the wretched to redresB, 
Swift of despatch, and easy of access.*' 

With regard to his feelings towards those whom he loved to 
associate with on intimate terms, the testimony of Dr. Hall, of 
Trenton, will be accepted as that of one who knew him well 
in all his moods, and who knew him in his lighter moods bet- 
ter, perhaps, than any other man not of his own immediate 
kin. Dr. Hall writes : 

*^ I can only answer from tdj own experioDce, that I always felt the 
most absolnte confideDce in his nniform siocerity, and coQld ask him. 
for any favour with perfect assurance that he wonid do everything in 
his power to meet my wishes, If I had not discerned affection in his 
character in this respect, I could not have felt the freedom I did. But 
without any protestations or professions from him, I felt all the time 
that he was interested in my welfare ; and I have more than once ao* 
cidentally discovered that he had been contriving to bring about meas- 
ures that he supposed would gratify me. I remember his oflfering to 
lead me his whole library as I might need it, and actually sending me 
on one occasion a trunk filled with the choicest works for my enter- 
tainment : and so he would have continued to do as long as I desired 
it. He was more disposed to rally his friends than flatter them ; and 
my knowledge of thb trait caused me great surprise as well as gratifi- 
cation when I received from him a note of commendation which must 
have been suggested purely by the impulse of friendship.'' 

He despised the shows and hypocrisies of affected worldly 
manners. He was not perpetually telling people that he loved 
them, or signing himself their affectionate or deyoted friend. 
He acted on the maxim of Solomon, that '^ a man that hath 
friends mast show himself friendly." Sometimes in moments 
of depressed spirits, or of sadden piqae or irritation, he would 
accost his best friends rather roughly. But who so eager as 
he to repair his fault, and to ^' render unto " them ^^ seven-fold 
into their bosom." 

** Ens mercy e'en the oifendhig crowd will find ; 
For sure he comes of a forgiriog kind." 
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Kothing o<m1d exceed tbe assiduity of his attentions if 
any of his friends were rick, or the sincerity of his concern if 
any of them were ''nigh onto death." When any one of them 
lay npon the bier, he commonly remained silent ; but the gnr- 
ity of his demeanour, and the solemnity of his public instruc- 
tions, could not fiiil to impress one with the conviction that 
bis sympathies were in the house of mourning. He would 
usually under such circumstances absent himself more strin- 
gently than ever from all companionship ; sometimes locking 
the door of his room. The reader has not forgotten his stan- 
las on the little fatheriess girl, which are enough to bring 
the water into eyes of marble; or his heart-searching exercises 
on occasion of the death of little Harriet Patton ; or the wild 
wail of pathos that came bursting up out of his beart, as he 
thought of his own preservation and loneliness in a foreign 
land, and ''wept when he remembered'* the freshly-sodded 
grave of poor Rezeau Brown. 

It would be an error to suppose that these feelings were 
not most deeply felt, and most strongly marked, in cases of 
affliction in his father's or brother*s household. Never shall I 
cease to remember his appearance and manner as he entered 
my own sick chamber one morning, and presented me with 
the first copy of his "Mark** that had left his hand. That 
copy is still on my shelves ; and on the fly-leaf are inscribed, 
in his bold, round handwriting, the letters of my name, the 
words "from the author,'' and the date, Sept. 7, 1858. He 
sat down by me and talked to me in tones of delightful 
sweetness, almost as if I was a child again. While thus en- 
gaged, he was startled by a peculiar catarrhal cough frx>m the 
bed, and shrank back in visible alarm, and his voice trembled 
with a species of indescribable sympathy and commiseration. 
It was evident to me, even then, that he thoiight my situation 
far more dangerous than it really was; and it occurred to me 
that his mind was roving over the seas in search of his absent 
brother, who might presently be called upon to bear the 
tidings of another sorrow. 

Ah I how much might be added in the way of description 
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of Dr. Alexander's pleasing relations with his own cherished 
lionsehold, were it not for the natural feelings of those of them 
irlio are yet Hying . It is right, However, for me to say, that 
the &mily of which this noble man and sensitive Christian 
gentleman was a member, feel a solicitude that I should do no 
injustice to his remarkable domestic character, and a jealousy 
iprith regard to this, lest it should be overlooked in the setting 
forth of his purely intellectual parts and even of his general 
moral disposition. He was, from the very nature of the case, 
so little known in this respect, as to give rise to such a fear in 
the minds of those who knew him best and loved him most 
beartily. The impression is a common one that he was the 
same recluse in the bosom of his family that he was to the 
world. This is a total and most injurious mistake. I have 
already said enough of his impulsive generosity to his near 
kindred and to some of his friends ; of the delight he took in 
bestowing upon others, and of how much of this he did secret- 
ly and quietly, with so noiseless a movement, indeed, often 
as to baffle observation. But I have not said much (and it 
would be hard for anyone to say too much) of the unceasing 
pleasure he took in the company of those whose presence 
graced and brightened his hearth at home ; of his gentleness 
and goodness to them, interest in them, and affection for them. 
I know not in what strong language to tell how tender and 
sympathetic he was in even the petty household cares of his 
family. He kept what he called the " Two-Penny Book ;" and 
expressly, if not simply, for the amusement of the children ; in 
which for several years he was in the habit of writing daily, 
and in which he recorded the name of every visitor who en- 
tered the house and every event of the slightest intei*est con- 
nected with the little fortunes of the inmates. One who was 
at one time, and for years together, a recipient of his personal 
kindness, lately had an opportunity of looking over this old vol- 
ume, so full of memories, and was amazed and deeply affected 
to find the pains he had taken in teaching some of the junior 
members of the family circle. There it was in black and 
white: poetry and history, and languages, and what not! 
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And this, too, in addition to all his other burdens and recrea- 
tions ! His delight in imparting knowledge was truly won- 
derful; and was only exceeded by his fondness for acquiring 
it in the first instance. 

One who seems to have pierced the " crust of reserve " which 
lay upon the surface of his manner, and found out the peren- 
nial fountain of good feeling and light-hearted humour which 
was ever bubbling up beneath it, has said that in him he dis- 
covered a veriiable and striking confirmation of the proverb 
that, ** as ointment and perfume rejoice the heart, so doth a 
man^s friend by hearty counsel/' His own affection for his 
person was quite as great as his awe at his achievements, 
and in gp*ateM and fitting words he writes : 

"My heart always wakes at the remembrance of his genial, instroo- 
tive conversation, and his loving kindness towards me, so mach above 
any merit or claim, from the beginning of my occasional interoooTBe 
with him to the end." 

He joyfully adds his humble tribute to the memory of one 
of the noblest men and Christian philosophers who, by their 
love of truth and consecration of their powers to the Saviour, 
have ever adorned the world. 

" After leaving the Theological Seminary at Princeton, I saw bim 
seldom, as my professional path lay, most of the time, fiir away ; but 
always with increaung interest and profit: till, all of a sadden, we 
heard the affecting news that, alter struggling with an insidious and 
caprioions disease longer than any of us had thought, he had laid aside 
his pen ; gathered up bis robes ; stepped into his chariot ; aod with a 
sublime faith in the Captain of his salvation, had gone up to his Home 
on high." ♦ 

• The Rer. Fknl E. Stevenson, Patenon, N. J. 



^ 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

The journal for the new year opens with an interesting 
allusion to that grandest of even Latin obituaries, the con- 
cluding words of the Agricola of Tacitus. Many were soon 
to join in doing similar, though not equal, honours to the 
memory of the cis- Atlantic admirer of this first of Roman his- 
torians. 

^^ Jan. 1. Lectared to the Seniors on the Presbyterian Oharch of 
Ireland, abridged from chapters of Beid, which I read yesterday, and 
my own paraphrase of Enrtz. Finislied the Agricola of Tacitus, which 
I haye been reading slowly and with great delight since Dec. 14. The 
oondosion hns an epic grandeur, clothed in the severest prose, and the 
closing prophecy is made sublime by its complete fulfilment 

*^ Feb. 28. Lectured on the Apolcaypse (closing the short course 
began Jan. 24). Double lectures to the Juniors (Ezra, Kehemiah, 
Esther, Chronicles), closing the long course begun Sept. 7. 

Ahont the beginning of the year, he procured a change of 
chairs in the Seminary, for reasons which are thus fully and 
ably presented by the professor who succeeded to his duties 
in Church History : 

''He never;^^ writes Dr. MoGill, ''seemed to me satisfied with 
Church History as a department of labour ; although its endless variety 
of methods, in periodology &o., one might hare supposed, would salt 
well the incessant pleasure with which he pursued new plans. In- 
tensely active as he was in changing methods, he preferred to have an 
immoyeable centre, and make all his changes at the circumference ; to 
study one thing, ever the same and ever certain, and range with his 
diversity from side to side, only to show new beauties, and new bright- 
ness of evidence, in what was of record by the inspiration of the Holy 
Gh'Mt himself. 

" Henoe, about the beginning of the year 1859, he proposed to mo 
36* 
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that Ohnrch Historj ehonld be rennited with Cbnreh Government in 
my department, and tliat a distinct chair of New Testament Literatnre 
be assigned to him, if the Board of Directors and the General Assem- 
bly wonld sanction it. Hts only hesitancy in urging such an arrange- 
ment was the appearance of deTolving on nie a disproportioned 
amount of work in the Seminary. Mine, was the apprehension that 
the stadents and the Church at large would regret to see any depsrt- 
ment on which he had entered with hts strength, relinquished to any 
other man. This interchange of views on the subject seemed to termi- 
nate the matter at that time. But as the end of the term approached, 
he spoke of it sgain ; with greater solicitude counselled with all hb 
colleagues and with leading friends of the institution ; and at length 
it was arranged by the Faculty to submit the question to the Board of 
Director?. The Board approved with entire unanimityy and the Gen- 
eral Assembly ordered the change to be made. Alter the Directors 
had agreed to this messure, and just before the Assembly met, and 
while he was yet apprehensive that opposition might be made, he sent 
me a very long letter,* which I greatly prized, and have kept with 
carefulness.^* 

He now encloses to Dr. Hall a poem, " written by Sir 
Knight John K Hall, of the Boston Encampment, read by 
Sir Knight Wyzeman Marshall, the tragedian, in a manner 
which elicited great applause," with the following letter: 

*NoBLB Aim Gallant Knight, Most Exoellent Sib Jobk: 

" Allow me to congratulate you on your happy revival of the old 
alliance between minstrelsy and knighthood. If your prowess is hot 
equal to your lyric inspiration, there is not a windmill that can stand 
before you for a moment. But although my primary design in writing 
was to offer you the tribute of my humble bat appreciative admira- 
tion, I do not deny that I have also an eye to business, and respect- 
fully suggest that if yoa, or any of your knights or squires, shoald be 
so unhappy as to soil your chivalrous costume, it could nowhere be 
renewed more skilfully or cheaply than by the undersigned, who has 
recently removed to the great West to carry on this interesting busi- 
ness. 

* The letter is one of preeminent ability and friendlioess, bnt tmns irholly 
on imaginary objections to his wishes, and is omitted here on acoouot of /(< 
extreme length. 
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DRBOrr BTSAX DTXnrO EBTABLISBMEinr. 
Ha 10 OOHOSBM BT&KR, ■▲■?. 

A. C. Alsxampee would most respectfully iatlmate that, more faJly to 
mccommodAte the wants of the patronixing public, and bU large increase of 
baaiii€88^ he has adopted the improTcd fadlity which STEAM giyes to the Art 
of DYEINOf having recenfcl/ fitted up for that purpose. He now dyes by steam 
ererj description of Silica, Satins, Yelyets, Crapes, and Merinos, producing the 
most brilliant colors and best style of fiiush that every article will admit of. 
Shawls of erery yariety dyed and cleaned. 

01«TLSKK]I*S OLOTHKS OLKAZHVa 

A. C. A. would remind the public that he dyes, cleans, and repairs coats, 
pants, and rests, restoring the faded lustre so as to improve the appearance 
of such garments. 

"Let me add that the 0. in the adyertiser^s name is cabalistic, like 

the E. in jonra. I would also beg leave to make yea acquainted with 

my friend Smithes *^ Mammoth Rectifying Establishment," Ohicago, 

where any of yoor order who have mammoths to be rectified can have 

it done on the lowest terms, and at the shortest notice. Indeed, I 

know of no other place where a mammoth can be rectified at all. 

" Accept my salutations, 

^^A. 0. Albzandbb. 
" Sa J. K. HAL^ Kt. May 80, 1869." 

The following epistle he wrote to his brother James, who 
was then in Virginia : 

"Nbw York, Jane 18th, 1869. 
^ Mt Dbar Bbothbb : 

'^I arrived here on Friday evening on the very day, and almost the 
Terj hour, which I had fixed for my retarn before I started. I have had a 
very pleasant journey of I don^t know how many thousand miles, de- 
scribing a great circle from New York to New York through Boston, 
Portland, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Spring- 
field, St. Louis, Yincennes, Cincinnati, Columbus, Pittsburg, Harris- 
burg, Easton, Somerville, and Elizabethport. I have now daguerreo- 
tjped upon my memory a number of new cities, with a good deal of 
the interrening country. I am as perfectly at home in the streets of 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Pittsburg, as in those of Philadel- 
phia or New York. By keeping a look-out for the peculiar features of 
each new place, I have given each its own physiognomy and counte- 
nance. With the great West generally, I was much impressed. The 
vastness of the distances, and traversed in a short time, and the rapid sue- 
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cession of large cities, baye left a singular effect upon my memory and 
imagination. I am greatly stricken with the freshness, large-sonlDess 
and Mvoir titre of that Western world. Travelling conveniences are in 
the first style, and the intensity of competition carries eveiything of 
that sort to perfection. The physiqne of the pore Western man is 
certainly imposing, with a high average of intelligence and spirit, and 
a cariosity before which Yankeedom mnst pale its ineffectnal fires. 
Cincinnati is almost a model of a perfect city, althongh not so pic- 
turesque as Pittsbnrg, which, moreover, is a little London. Daring 
my absence, I have read a volame of St. Simon (a most admirable 
road-book) and Arnoldi on Matthew ; the last work which I wish to 
read before writing, which I think of beginning here next week. I 
hope to hear of yoar improved health, and desire to be remembered to 
Elizabeth and WUly, Dr. and Mrs. and IGss 0. 

^' In haste, yours, 

Dr. Alexander, if not vacillating or fickle (as was often 
said to his disparagement), was, as is well known to those who 
have glanced orer these memoirs, amusingly wbimsicaL As 
has been well observed by one who understood bis character: 

" This love of change and variety in everythmg but the rock itself 
on which he rested with childlike and unchanging simplicity, extended 
to his recreations as well as methods of stady and teaching. Hi^ 
vacations of study, during the recess of Seminary exercises, would 
hardly ever find him resorting to the same place, in summer travelling. 
He would turn up, sometimes in Canada, sometimes New Eogljind, 
sometimes Virginia, and sometimes, though seldom, in the far West 
Nothing but old doctrines and old friends could he adhere to vfitii 
immutable interest and fondness.*^ * 

One of the most remarkable of these journeys was made 
this year, during the summer recess, when, as we shall pres- 
ently see more fully, be described * his great circle,' having 
New York as bis centre, over the wide area which includes the 
principal cities of the West, and of the British dominions be- 
yond the St. Lawrence. His correspondence with the friends 

* Dr. McOilL 
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at home, and with a Southern newspaper, enables us to tell 
over some of the incidents of this tour. 

I append a fragment of another contribution he made that 
year to the Staunton Spectator. It was written from Canada, 
describing graphically a military parade on the Heights of 
Abraham, and a number of other matters. Following this is 
a scrap of a letter, going more into particulars, and giving an 
account of a picturesque interview with a Crimean soldier. 

" What makes Qaebec particalarly interesting is, that it presents to 
yoQ a glimpse of France and England at the same time, in a proximity 
and combination which has no existence in the mother-conntries ; the 
mass of the people l>eing French Canadians, the under stratum Irish 
of the lowest class and character, the npper stratum English of the 
highest quality and cultivation. As a general rale, and one with few 
exceptions, if you see a genteel person or company, even at a distance, 
you will hear them on approaching yon speak English ; if squalid or 
in tatters, yon will hear the Irish brogue; if respectable but odd and 
antiqne looking, you wiU certainly hear French. I tried this rule a 
hundred times and almost always with the same result. This contrast 
and oonfunon of the races is presented in a still more striking manner 
by two very numerous classes representing them respectively, the 
soldiery and priesthood. You cannot take a few steps or look out of 
the window without seeing upon one side the rusty black petticoats of 
the Catholic clergy, and on the other the bright and spotless uniform 
of the British array. ...... 

'* I was fortunate in being at Quebec on Wednesday, the day fixed 
for the weekly trooping of the column, when I saw a fine review on 
the noble esplanade. But the next day I had an unexpected and still 
richer treat, that of following the regiment to the Heights of Abraham 
and seeing it drilled in sight of the monumental column there inscribed 
with these words, ^ Here Wolfe died victorious, 1759.' This exercise 
included a lecture by the Oolonel on the new system of driU, the 
whole of which I was enabled to hear, partly by the singularly dear 
enunciation of the speaker, partly by the zeal of my young French cab- 
driver, who kept close upon the horses' heels, and once or twice barely 
saved me from the ignominious defeat experienced by Mr. Pick- 
wick."* 

* From the "Staunton Spectator/' Juno 14tb, 1859. 
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I hurried back to the parade 
SJ^ Se^iBeaft He into it, to th» aoond of Belli- 
'JL^pa«3baMBp«Boafijztl,*fi«imqil«ndidbaiid. Tbeinspeo- 
ib2 fflrade vere ike SBae ae at Montreal, Imt with surroaDdings 
»s« ase ieAln g. Sat vhaK joa viD, there ia a charm in listening 
a»i viiaaag aoch Bortements, bj a part of the finest 
^ of the mr omixM dtadel and noblest riTorio America. 
TW nainik fioniid ti an fcii eu aite and long green, of the richest, most 
gnai I ever aav, vith aa derated temeenpon two aidea, 8nr> 
bj a hi^ atone waQ with embtaaarea, cannon, bombi^ and 
of halL aS riFndy fjr nae. TVe weather had been perfect ever 
I left M ontreaL and the eight of the amronndiog coontry waa 
£ke the vale of Znrich than aa j other aoene I coold remonber. 
Instead of a wi^ boROi waate, aadiaalnaedtoaaaoeiatowithQnebeCi 
Toa aee a beaaTifi IIt roUing eoantrj, aloping np to green hiUa, and 
bcTond them to blae moutains, dotted all over with Tillaa, cottages, 
farm-hottsea^ ikirta of wood, boanded b j the ^oriona St Lawrence, 
whkh ia worthj of ito office asthemoath-^ece of ao many inland aeaa, 
and the quaint and pictaresqae old town, whidiknte larger than many 
greater placea» beeanae joa see ao mach of it at once. 

** After the parade I lingered to oonTcrae with the aeatiy on the 
rampait near me, who anawered all mj qneationa Terj ciTillj. When 
I aaked wliere the legim e n t waa stationed last, he aaid in the Crimea, 
and I then obaenred his slver medal inscribed * SebaatopoL' He said 
tbej had beeo foorteen montha withont bcda, and gaTe me sotqc ao- 
connt of the French and Baasian armies. The mnricians boned the 
dead. All tiie momdans are wiBstfd ac^diers nnder the same discipline. 
The regiment at Montreal (the 17th) waa also in the Crtuea. 

^^ It takes six months to make them perfect in the exercise. The 
sentry told me that at half-past three, I coold aee a mccb finer agbi in 
the same place — ^the drill of the regimeot in varioos manoeovres. Of 
this I should otherwise hsTe known nothing. Going back to Inndi, 
(on soap and cold meat,) I retained to the eq>lanade, and saw a sight 
which I cannot describe, except as the continad breaking up of the 
body into parte and its sodden reconstroction, the men ranning at fiill 
speed across the groand, dropping on thdr knees, lying in the graaa, 
then jomping np again, forming into squares, wheding into column, dl 
by word of command and sound of trompet, no other mosio being audi- 
ble except at their a rird and departnre. Meantime, the terrace and 
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the raying on the other sides were crowded with spectators. I stoud 
a^rlule by two yonog ladies with the inevitable round hat and two toI- 
Times of the Oxonian. Twice, as I leaned upon the fence, it was com* 
pletdy lined npon the other side by red-coats on their knees with 
their gans pointing through the rails directly at as. After their ma- 
ncsavres had continued some time, a superior oflScer, covered with dec- 
orations, who had not been present, came to the fence and made amo- 
tion with his hand to some one on the ground, whereupon they imme- 
diately defiled (or whatever means ^ marched off * ) in single column, five 
abreast, about eight hundred in all, the officers in the line with the 
men, except one at the head, and one in the rear, both on horseback, 
and a single soldier, who shut and locked the big gate, and deposited 
the key at a house near by, perhaps that of Col. Monroe. This march 
of the whole body down St. Ann's street to the barracks, was one of 
the most striking sights I saw, and none the less because so different 
from what we commonly think martial or military. I have said before 
that they are trained to march with a firm but light step and without 
anything like stamping, and to walk without the least approach to 
swagger — even when off duty. Upon this occasion they carried their 
guns horizontally with perfect ease, and walked with a sort of sway- 
ing motion, indicating freedom from restraint, though perfectly alike 
in the whole mass, and therefore the result of drilling and long practice. 
The effect of this poetry of motion was enhanced by the absence of all 
music, except a gentle tapping on the small drums at the head of the 
oolunm, which was only audible enough to regulate the movement of 
the body." 



There is a tender allasion to his brother in a letter headed 
•* Buffalo and Detroit," which appeared in a Southern news- 
paper, July 5th, 1859, and from which I take the subjoined 
brief extract. His fears were excited by a friendly inquiry 
from a stranger, who stopped him on his way to dinner. This 
was at Buffalo. These qualms of affectionate anxiety were 
however, soon measurably abated, and succeeded by feelings 
of a very opposite character. The occasion of these new emo- 
tions was a sudden and startling demand by an official for his 
self-identification. Having just referred to something which 
appeared to him striking proof that he was once more in his 
native land, he proceeds to say : 
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Speaking of Qaebeo, lie writes : 

" OivlDg u order for my bmggag^ I liurried b4ck to lb* pM»i» 
groand, utd mw the 89th Begiment £Ie into it, to the KHud of B«lli- 
niy 'Ah, perohinoii posso adiarti,' from » epiendid bend. Theinapeo- 
tion aod parade were the wma aa at Koatreol, hut with mroandiogs 
fer more interesting. Say what yon wUI, there U a oJurm in Ustwiing 
to sach miuie, and witneuing auch moTementa, by a part of the finest 
army and in right of the atrongeat citadel and noblest riwr in Anwriea, 
The parade-ground ii an eiteneive and long green, of the ricLest, most 
Inxnriaat gniat I ever law, with an e]«Tat«d terraoe upon tro aidet, m- 
moanted by a high atone wall with embraaorw, cannon, bom^ lod 
heape of ball, all ready fur um. rhe weather bad been perfect stk 
rinoe I left Montreal, and the rigfat of the Bmroonding coontiy m 
more like the Tale of Zorlch than any other soene I conU rfflwaier- 
InatMdofawild, barren waate, anch a« I need to awociate wit'' *^ 
yOQ see a beaotifolly rolling country, eloping up to gi«n 1«* *^ 
beyond tbem to bine monnuim^ dotted all orer with rilH eoOiiei, 
farm-honsea, akirta of wood, bounded by the gJoriona St. Uwnaot, 
which Is worthy of its offioe aa the month -piece of to many inUoi ««i 
and the qoaint and pictureeque old town, which lookt'u^'''''"''*''' 
greater placea, becauae yon we ao much of it at once. 

" After the parade I lingered to oonverw with the aeafj >" "" 
rampart near me, who answered all my qneetiona very civilly Vmb 
I adted where the regiment waa stationed laat, he said in the l>inw* 
and I then obaerred hia iilver medal inscribed ' Sebsttopol' B« "^ 
they had been fourteen roontha without beda, and gave me wm » 
oount of the French and Russian' armies. The moaioians buried tin 
dead. All the mnsioiatis ar« enlisted soldien nnder the same discipliH- 
The regiment at Kontreal (the 17th) was also in the OriKM- 

"It takes six months to make tbem perfeot in the eieroic ib^ 
sentry told me that at half-part three, I eoeld see a incoh fine' "^''f 
the same place— the drill of tin- N-izm-iit in vHriuus iiiaiia"H'>'*- ^' 
this I should otherwise linvi' kuown nofliing. Goiug back t>i 1' 
(on sonp and cold meat,) I returned to tbe e-jplanadft and sii* a 
which I cannot describe, except aa ibo coQlianal brcikiog np^ 
body into parte and its sndJen reronstrrictiob 
speed acroM the ground, di'0|>;iiiig o 
then jnmping up agmn, forrjiiiif; iitto 
by word of command and Bound ottriid 
hie except at their a rirs] and deput 
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the railing on the other sides were crowded with speotston. I stood 
ftwlkile bj two yoDDg ladtes with the inevitable roand hat and two vol- 
nmes of the Oxonian. Twice, asl leaned upon the fence, it waa com- 
pletely lined npon the other side bj red-ooats on their knees with 
their guns pointing throogh the rails directly at ns. After their ma' 
nceavres had continoed some time, a superior officer, covered with deo- 
oratioas, who had not been present, came to the ftaoe and made a mo- 
tioii with his hand to some one on the groond, wbereopon thej iinme- 
diatel; defiled (or whatever means 'marched off'} in single col nmn, fire 
abreast, about eight hundred in all, the officera in the line with the 
men, except one at the head, and one in the rear, both on horseback, 
and a aiogle soldier, who shnt and locked the big gate, and deposited 
the key at a house near by, perhaps that of Ool. Uonroe. This march 
of the whole body down St. Ann's street to the barracks, was one of 
the most striking sights I saw, and none the less becaase so diffiftrent 
trom wliat we commonly think martial or military. I have said befbre 
that they are trained to march with a firm bnt light step and withont 
anything like stamping, and to walk withont the least approach to 
swagger— even when off doty. Upon this occasion they oanied their 
inns horiiontnliy with perfect ease, and walked with a sort of sway- 
ing motion, indicating freedom from restraint, thongh perfectly alike 
in the whole miss, and therefore the resnit q( drilling and long practice. 
The effect of thb poetry of motion was enhanced by the absence of all 
mnsic, except a gentle tapping on the small drams at the head of the 
colamn, which was only andible euoagh to regulate the movement of 
the body." 

There is a tender allnsion to his brother in a letter headed 

*' Buffalo and Detroit," which appeared in a Southern nevs- 

"papcr, Jul; 5th, 18S0, and from which I take the subjoined 

~l>rief extract. His fears were excited by a friendly inqniry 

■irom a etninger, who stopped him on his way to dioner. This 

-wns nt T5nffhln. TIiopg {[Ujlms of affectionate anxiety were 

^JfcuHjj^ I, »^"» I,,. rilily ^ibated, and enccecdod by feelings 

^ < I iLLfiir The occasion of tfaese new emo- 

/ Mil [idling demand by an official for bis 

m Jl--- -ii - juBt referred to something which 

^ ^^^ iirouf that he was once more in hia 
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Speaking of Quebec, he writes : 

'* Giving an order for mj baggage, I harried back to the psrade 
ground, and saw the 80th Regiment file into it, to the aoond of Belli- 
ni's, ' Ah, peroh6 non posso adiarti,' from a splendid band. The iospec- 
tion and parade were the same as at Montreal, bat with sarroandings 
far more interesting. Say what jovl will, there is a charm in Ustemng 
to sach masic, and witnessing such movements^ b^ a part of the finest 
army and in sight of the strongest citadel and noblest rirer io America. 
The parade-groand is an extensive and long green, of the richest, most 
Inxariant gnaa I ever saw, with an elevated terrace npon two sides, sor- 
mounted by a high stone wall with embrasures, cannon, bombs, and 
heaps of ball, all ready for use. The weather had been perfect ever 
since I left Montreal, and the sight of the sorronnding conntij was 
more like the vale of Zarich than any other scene I coold remember. 
Instead of a wild, barren waste, such as I used to associate with Qaebec, 
yon see a beantifally rolling country, sloping up to green hills, and 
beyond them to bine mountains, dotted all over with villas, cottages, 
farm-houses, skirts of wood, bounded by the glorious St Lawrence, 
which is worthy of its office as the month-piece of so many inland seas, 
and the qnaint and picturesque old town, which looks larger than many 
greater places, because you see so much of it at once* 

^* After the parade I lingered to converse with the sentry on the 
rampart near me, who answered all my questions very civilly. When 
I asked where the regiment was stationed last, he said in the Crim^ 
and I then observed his silver medal inscribed ^ SebastopoL' He said 
they had been fonrteen months without beds, and gave me some ao- 
connt of the French and Russian^armies. The musicians bnried the 
dead. All the musicians are enlisted soldiers under the same discipHD^* 
The regiment at Montreal (the iTth) was also in the Crimea. 

*' It takes six months to make them perfect in the exercise. The 
sentry told me that at half-past three, I could see a much finer sight in 
the same place — the drill of the regiment in various manoeuvres. ^' 
this I should otherwise have known nothing. Going back to lunch} 
(on soup and cold meat,) I returned to the esplanade, and saw a sight 
which I cannot describe, except as the continnal breaking up of tiie 
body into parts and its sudden reconstruction, the men running at fall 
speed across the ground, dropping on their knees, lying in the graast 
then jumping up again, forming into squares, wheeling into colaniD,all 
by word of command and sound of trumpet, no other music being audi- 
ble except at their a rival and departure. Meantime, the terrace and 
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the railing on the other sides were crowded with spectators. I stoud 
awhile by two yoang ladies with the inevitable roDnd hat and two vol- 
nmes of the OzoDian. Twice, as I leaned npon the fence, it was com- 
pletely lined npon the other side by red-coats on their knees with 
their gnns pointing through the rails directly at ns. After their ma- 
noenvres had continued some time, a superior ofiScer, covered with dec- 
orations, who had not been present, came to the fence and made a mo- 
tion with his hand to some one on the ground, whereupon they imme- 
diately defiled (or whatever means * marched off ' ) in single column, five 
abreast, about eight hundred in all, the officers in the line with the 
men, except one at the head, and one iu the rear, both on horseback, 
and a single soldier, who shut and locked the big gate, and deposited 
the key at a house near by, perhaps that of Col. Monroe. This march 
of the whole body down St. Ann's street to the barracks, was one of 
the most striking sights I saw, and none the less because so different 
from what we commonly think martial or military. I have said before 
that they are trained to march with a firm but light step and without 
anything like stamping, and to walk without the least approach to 
swagger— even when off duty. Upon this occasion they carried their 
guns horizontally with perfect ease, and walked with a sort of sway- 
ing motion, indicating freedom from restraint, though perfectly alike 
in the whole mass, and therefore the result of drilling and long practice. 
The effect of this poetry of motion was enhanced by the absence of all 
music, except a gentle tapping on the small drums at the head of the 
column, which was only audible enough to regulate the movement of 
the body." 

There is a tender aUasion to his brother in a letter headed 
'* BufEalo and Detroit,*' which appeared in a Southern news- 
paper, July 6th, 1869, and from which I take the subjoined 
brief extract. His fears were excited by a friendly inquiry 
from a stranger, who stopped him on his way to dinner. This 
was at Buffalo. These qualms of affectionate anxiety were 
however, soon measurably abated, and succeeded by feelings 
of a very opposite character. The occasion of these new emo- 
tions was a sudden and startling demand by an official for his 
self-identification. Having just referred to something which 
appeared to him striking proof that he was once more in his 
native land, he proceeds to say: 
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*' Another indication of tbe same kind was my being stopped as I 
went in to mj dinner by a gentleman, unknown to me, who under the 
form of an inquiry, no donbt prompted by tbe kindest xnotires, quite 
destroyed my appetite, that is, so mach as had sarvired the tooth- ache, 
by suggesting painful apprehensions as to one of my nearest relatires 
and dearest friends, which were not partially relieved nntil I had hur- 
ried, after swallowing a mouthful, to the post-office, guided and ac- 
companied by a yery kind countryman, who had been present -at the 
previous interrogation, and now eagerly continued it, while at the same 
time he most civilly escorted me as far as his own place of business and 
then pointed out the rest of the way to the post-offioe, a fine stone 
edifice, containing also the United States Courts and custom-house. I 
here obtained comparative relief from my anxieties, but at the same 
time entered on a new adventure, more agreeable as past than present, 
which may serve to entertidn some of your readers, few of whom, I 
reckon, have had occasion to go through the bewildering and mystify- 
ing process of teif'tdentiflcation. 

^^ Having changed my purpose since I left New York, and now in- 
tending to go westward, I had written from Toronto to a member o(b 
well-known New York firm, with which I have intimate relations, re- 
questing him to send by mail to Buffalo a cheque on some bank there 
for a sufficient sum to carry out my new plan, or a circular letter of 
credit available in that and other western cities which I thought of 
visiting. The form in which my correspondent answered my request, 
was no doubt better than those I had proposed, and not at all the cause 
or even the occasion of my subsequent experience, as either of the others 
would have equally required the awful solemnity of telf-idsntifieation, 

"The same letter which allayed momentarily the fears already 
mentioned, brought me a certificate of deposit in a celebrated bank of 
the great commercial city, with an intimation that it would be cashed 
by any bank in Buffalo, or any other place tohere I could le identified, 
Ohoosing to undergo this fearful operation with the least delay, and 
also needing an immediate augmentation of my travelling resources, I 
crossed the street to the nearest bank, the hour of closing being now 
at hand, with new sensations partly owing no doubt to a change of 
weather which had suddenly become oppressive, but in part likewise to 
the fearful consciousness that I was for the first time to be put upon 
the proof of my identity, and an accompanying half-delirious donbt of 
that important fact upon my own part, solaced only by the qnery, 
which I urged upon myself as I ascended the bank-steps, ^ If I am not 
myself, who can I be ? ' 
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'^I wiflh to be distinctly nnderstood, that the officials of this bank 
were as polite and kind as possible, ond even added thirty minutes to 
their ordinary business hunrs for my sole accommodation. But their 
kindness only aggravated my bewilderment by being evidently mixed 
with a tremendous doubt of my identity y the awful watchword of this 
conflict with myself about myself, in which I had enlisted. It was in 
Tsln that t}iey professed to think it * all right/ and made faint advances 
towards the act of paying down the money. My own doubts, as well 
ss theirs mast be solved ; and though I had the advantage of a previ- 
ous acquaintance with the subject of inquiry stretching over half a cen- 
tury, I coald not as a rational psychologist or lionest man, allow them 
to regard me as myself, when vague suspicions had arisen in my own 
mind as to that point My financial correspondent, warily foreseeing 
this contingency, for which I was myse]y exclusively responsible, had 
named two friends of his own in Buffalo, to whom I could apply for 
identijlcation. As a drowning man is said to grasp at straws, so I, 
before abandoning the h>ng-cherisbed dream of my identity, informed 
my unknown banking friends of this suggestion. To my great Joy both 
names were familiar. Might they look at my letter? Certainly. And 
at the envelope and postmark. This increased the mystery ; but it 
wss now too late to hesitate. Again they said it must be all right, and 
again I felt that it was all wrong and insisted upon Hlf-identificatian. 
I would find the gentlemen referred to. They were not far off. The 
cashier kindly pointed out their office, and proposed to wait an addi- 
tional half hour for my return. 

^^ I shall never forget the hot and dusty walk that followed, not so 
mnoh because of these external inconveniences, as on account of the 
terrific clouds which overhung my hitherto unquestioned, nnassailed 
identity. I reach the building pointed out, a large and stately one of 
hewn stone, occupied by banks and offices. Directed by a number of 
bright signs upon the wall, I climb one fiight of stairs and then an- 
other. An open door displays one of the names to which my letter 
had referred me. Its owner is not in, and may not be for several hours. 
The other referee no longer dwells there. 

''I retrace my steps. Again it is pronounced 'all right,' but with 
an evident and natural misgiving, and again I declare my resolution to 
take nothing till identified. My feeling during that night of suspense 
and terror, can be likened only to those of the old woman whose real 
or fictitious sorrows had harrowed but amused my childhood. But, 
alas ! my case was even worse than hers — I could not say as she did, 
with a groundless but consolatory faith, Uf I be I, as I do hope I be. 
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I have a little dog at home and he knows me.' ^ Whatever little dog* 
I may have had ^ at home ' I certainly bad none at the American Hotel 
in Main Street, Baffalo, and as I read a number of ' All the Tear 
Ronnd,' the dark shadows cast by the early chapters of the * Tale of 
two Cities,' were surpassed in density by those which now involved 
my own identity. I slept, bat only to dream of someaZ^ ego^ or to 
start murmuring alter et idem I 

" In the morning I must wait till ten o'clock for the opening of the 
banks, and another hour for the appearance of my referee, a handsome, 
courteous gentleman, who instantly went with me to another bank 
down-stairs, where he repeated to the officers the mystic phrase that 
it was ' all right.' But here the case assumed, at least to my bewilder- 
ed mind, a new and awful complication. This kind gentieman was 
perfectly acquainted with my correspondent, but not at all with me. 
So far as I knew, he had never seen me, nor I him. How then could 
he prove my identity, as bearer and receiver of the letter, any more 
than as payer of the certificate? Before me opened an interminable 
vista of identifications, at the sight of which my brain had well nigh 
reeled and staggered. I have only a confbsed recollection of the ques- 
tion being put to my companion, * Do you know that this is the ri^^t 
man? ' and no recollection at all of his reply. 

'* After this blank in my memory, the money was paid over, and I 
bore it off with thanks to my endorser, hut with a desperate misgiving 
that the whole process was a failure after all, and that my paper had 
been cashed, not because I had identified myself, but because my iden- 
tification had in some mysterious manner been dispensed with. May 
no Arcadian denizen of Staunton or Waynesboro', BarterbrookorFish- 
ersville ever experience the pangs of an excruciating, yet abortive ef- 
fort at self-identification I " * 

I have said, in another part of this work, that Dr. Alexan- 
der loved both the mystery, the protection, and the amuse- 
ment that are involved in travelling ^incognUo? In this 
trait he greatly resembled King Alfred, and that hero of his 
early fancy " the good Haroun Al Rashid.'^ As might have 
been expected, this propensity of the whimsical scholar was 
often the occasion of much secret mirth, and now and then 
gave rise to a series of diverting adventures. 

* From the Staunton Spectator, of July 6th, 1859. That Joarnal was then 
edited by J. Addison Waddell and Lyttleton Waddell, Jr. 
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On his return voyage from Europe, in 1853, he thus made 
the acquaintance of three fair young Canadians, with whom 
be subsequently kept up a sort of epistolatory correspondence 
both in prose and verse, and by whom he was recognized as 

" A a" and " Thb Unknown." But let him tell the story 

himself 



At 



When I last returned from Europe, the di8comf<As of the voyage 
were much relieved by the company of three Canadian cliildren, little 
g^Is returning home from England with their parents. Before we left 
the Mersey I had been attracted by their gentleness and modesty, the 
indications of refined and Christian ooltnre. They suffered greutly 
from sea-sickness, but in the intervals of the disease I renewed my ac- 
quaintance with them, and particularly with the second, just eleven 
years of age. From her I learned without interrogation, that her father 
was a lawyer of Toronto, and I afterwards discovered that he was a 
member of the Canadian Parliament. He has since that time held a 
prominent place in the conservative administration of the province. 
When I parted with my yoong friend in Boston harbour, I promised to 
write to her, and not long after sent her a poetical description of our 
voyage, which was received so well that I added a second canto and 
promised a third , but never wrote it, having now exhausted either my 
material or my inspiration. Dnring this little correspondence I had 
preserved my incognito, having n^ver told the children who I was or 
where I lived. After nearly five years' silence, I was prompted by a 
lady friend, to whom I had related these particulars, to write again, 
inquiring if Minnie was still living and still willing to receive another 
canto. Notwithstanding this gratuitous proposal, and the cordial re- 
sponse which it received, I shamefully neglected to perform it; or 
rather I was too old to resume the sport which had relieved the tedium 
of a sea voyage half a dozen years before. I was not even roused to 
action or impelled to composition by the news received about a year 
ago, that my little correspondent^ now almost a woman, had returned 
to England to complete her education, which she had begun there. 
Bemembering the childish earnestness with which she had declared 
that she would never cross the sea again, I felt disposed to remind her 
of this declaration ; but inertia or stupidity still conquered, till I visited 
Toronto for the first time in my course of summer travel, and among 
other residences in the environs was shown the house of Minnie's 
father. I think I met her elder sister near it, although six years at 
that time of life effect great changes, and she certainly would not have 
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known me if she liad seen me, which she did not, for she psMed me 
with her eye npon the ground in a profound, but not (I trust) a paiorul 
reverie. But even the supposed identity awakened many old associa- 
tion^ under the influence of which I scribbled at the very moment t>f 
departure, a few lines intended to remind them of me, and deposited 
them, with my own hand, on my way to the Niagara steamer, at the 
ofBce of a morning paper — ^possibly the wrong one. Whether the^ 
were erer publi^d I am still uncertain, as I do not often see Canadian. 
Journals ; but as authors do not ^ willingly let die ' the feeblest of their 
literary offspring, I repeat the verses from memory, and therefore pos- 
sibly with some diversity of text, which may perplex my editors here- 
after: 

THBICE TBANSPULNTED. 
A SONMR. 

J^^rom a Vofvme of UnpMished Poenu. 

I knew a little fresh Canadian flower, 
Transplanted early into English soil. 
And fondly nurtured in a fragrant bower. 
With sleepless care and imremitting toil, 
Then gently moved back to its native bed. 
There to take root forever — ^It was said. 
Since that day, long past, I have seen it not, 
But lately visited the garden-spot, 
Where it had twice upreared its modest head. 
Expecting to behold it in fiiU bloom. 
But it was gone — ^not dead, thank God, not dead — 
Its early promise withered in the tomb- 
But a third time transplanted! May His hand 
Spare that sweet blossom yet to blow in its own land.* 
ToaoMTO, May 24, 1869. A a» 

In the spring or summer of 1860, a letter was received in 
Princeton addressed by " Minnie " herself to " her unknown 
friend, A a," The hand and diction, and the tone of sen- 
timent were all in exquisite good taste; and the letter 
breathed a spirit of respectful and delicate regard, and of 
grateiiil but curious desire. It was perased with high satis* 
iaction, and yet with an interest that was at once keenly ap- 

* From the Stauntoo Spectator of June 28, 1869. 
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preciatiye and sorrowftilly tender and pensive: for he to 
Trhom this beaatifhl expression of thanks had been sent had 
now forever laid aside his pen, and ceased his earthly wander- 
'ings; having himself gone to "another country.'* 

From Canada Dr. Alexander removed in the early part of 
July to his brother SamaeFs study in New York, and took up 
again his unfinished work on Matthew. 

The great miracle among mere linguists was undoubtedly 
the Roman Cardinal, Mezzofanti; but his biographer, Dr. 
Russell, cannot persuade the world that he knew philology. 
After him, perhaps, comes Jonadab Almanar, the Jew, and 
then Sir William Jones and others. Few have ever certainly 
known upwards of twenty languages well, and fewer still 
have known that many profoundly or even somewhat inti- 
mately. It is easy to count, without a basis of fact. Dr. 
Addison Alexander was once asked by an acquaintance, whose 
curiosity got the better of his discretion, "how many lan- 
guages lie knew." The reply was very much like him : " I 
have a smattering of several /^^ In order that the reader may 
know what was the number of tongues, and the degree of ex- 
cellence, of which tho modest scholar spoke so lightly, I ap- 
pend below a catalogue and description which are as exact as 
I can make them, but are in part conjectural. 

The question has been put to me, whether the subject of 
these biographical sketches was a thorough philologist as well 
as a mere linguist ; and was a lover of comparative etymology 
and general grammar. The ardent lover of Jones, the friend 
of Franz Bopp, the pupil of Dr. Pott, the early admirer of 
Grimm and Humboldt, and the careful student of the more re- 
cent efforts of German and English scholarship in this depart- 
ment, as well as of such authors as Freytag, De Sacy, Ewald, 
RosenmQller, Thiersch, Battraann, Winer, Wahl, etc., was not 
likely to be indifferent to the amazing advances of *' the new 
science." The Repertory is full of articles from his pen im- 
plying a keen relish for this species of study and a thorough 
acquaintance with the labours of the philological experts. 
Even his magazine articles, newspaper squibs, and letters dis- 
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close the same thing. His distaste for metaphysics, and espe- 
cially (rerman metaphysics, did not extend (as he expressly 
says, in an article, I think, on Winer) to profound experi^ce 
and common-sense, to original thought, to refined and cogent 
logic; even when applied philosophically to the elucidation 
of the principles of language. 

1. Arabic: of which he was a consummate master, from 
a child, and wrote with some ease, but which he could scarcely 
be said to speak. 

2. Hebrew: ditto, 

3. Latin: which he knew profoundly, from a child, and 
wrote and spoke. 

4. Persian : which he knew intimately, from a child, and 
wrote, but did not speak. 

5. Syriac: which he knew intimately, from a child, and 
perhaps wrote, but did not speak. 

6. Ohaldee : which he knew as well, or nearly as well; as 
he did Hebrew, and read with rapidity without a lexi- 
con. 

7. Greek : which he knew profoundly, from a child, and 
wrote, but did not attempt to speak. 

8. Italian : which he read with the same facility he did 
English, and spoke. 

9. German: which he knew profoundly, from his youth, 
and wrote and spoke. 

10. Spanish: which he knew thoroughly, and probably 
wrote and spoke. 

11. French : which he read, wrote, and spoke with ease. 

12. English : which he knew no less profoundly than fa- 
miliarly. 

13. Ethiopic: which he knew philologically and profound- 
ly, and could read without difficulty. 

14. Chinese: of which, in its innumerable details, he had 
but a smattering, but knew pretty well philologically. 

15. Romaic : which he read and wrote with eases 

16. Portugruese : which he read with ease, but perhaps did 
not attempt to speak. 
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17. Danish : which he says he soon ^ read flaently with a 
dictionary,'^ and probably, in time, withoat one. 

18. Turkish; and 19. Sanscrit: which (soon after he ac- 
quired them) be says were " becoming quite familiar," and 
doubtless became more so. 

20. Polish : which he read with ease, though probably with 
the aid of the lexicon. 

21. Malay: which he began in connection with Chinese, 
and probably read with a dictionary. 

22. Coptic : which he knew philologically and, I think, 
profoundly, and read, though perhaps not with ease. 

23. Swedish : which he read with ease ; at least with the 
dictionary. 

24. Dutch : which he read, perhaps with ease, and proba- 
bly without a dictionary, and perhaps learned to speak. 

He no doubt had an inkling of the nature, and a glimpse 
into the structure of many others, which he lias not named, 
and knew part of the vocabulary of others. 

Summary : He knew profoundly, not only philologically but 
linguistically, u e. read, wrote, and spoke well — 

1. English. 

2. Latin. 

3. German. 

4. French. 

5. (Almost certainly) Italian. 

6. (Almost certainly) Spanish. 

7. (Probably) Portuguese. 

It is quite possible that he knew several others in this way. 
He knew profoundly as a philologist, and read without 
helps, and wrote, but did not speak — i. e. not familiarly — 

1. Arabic. 

2. Hebrew. 

3. Persian. 

4. Greek (which, however, he may have spoken a little.) 

5. Romaic; ditto. 

6. Chaldee i which he knew IMS well, or nearly as well, as 
he did Hebrew, and read with rapidity without a lexicon. 
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7. (Probably) Ethiopio, which he certainly read, though 
perhaps with diflSculty. 

8. (Probably) Dutch, which he certainly read, though per- 
haps not with case. 

0. (Possibly) Sanscrit, which he certainly read, though 
perhaps with some difficulty. 

10. (Possibly) Syriac, which he read with perfect ease, but 
probably did not write. 

11. (Possibly) Coptic, which he read, and I think easily, 
but probably did not write. 

12. (Possibly) Danish, which he read without a lexicon, 
but probably did not write. 

13. (Probably) Flemish. 

14. (Possibly) Norwegian. 

He knew profoundly as a philologist, and read with ease 
with the help of lexicons — 

1. Polish: which it is barely possible he came to read 
withoat a dictionary, and even to write. 

2. Swedish: ditto. 

He knew well, if not profoundly, as a philologist, and could 
read with the aid of a lexicon, though perhaps not with ease — 

1. Malay. 

He knew philologically, and pretty well I suppose, but had 
but a smattering of its details : 

1. Chinese: and 2, 1 think he had some knowledge of Hin- 
dostanee. 

He also had a masterly acquaintance with the Rabbinical 
Hebrew, and several dialects of languages which are mention- 
ed in this catalogue. 

He no doubt, too, had some slight acquaintance with sev- 
eral other proper languages, as distinguished from mere dia- 
lectical variations of one language. He may, indeed, have 
acquired a few languages of which there is no record. 

He was thus a perfect master of probably eight or ten lan- 
guages ; though it is not possible to determine in every instance 
precisely what ones. Dr. Sears testifies, that when a student 
in Germany he spoke about as many as Tholuck, which was at 
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least six. He knew profoundly, as a philologist, and wrote, 
certainly thirteen, probably fourteen or fifteen, possibly nine- 
teen, or even by a chance, over twenty. He knew profoundly 
as a philologist at least, and read with ease, with the^ help of 
the lexicons, almost certainly twenty«one, and probably 
twenty-two. He knew at least philologicaUy, and well, 
probably twenty-four. He knew in all, at least slightly, and 
in one way or other, probably between twenty-five and thirty. 
He knew, at least well enough for him to claim to know some- 
thing of them, twenty-five, including English, and excluding 
mere dialectical variations of any one language. 

As has been shown in these memoirs, he did not in later 
life pursue his linguistic studies with the same absorbing as- 
siduity as in former years ; contenting himself, for the most 
part H^ith refreshing his knowledge of the stock already ac- 
quired, or with merely philological investigations, as bearing 
upon questions of specific or comparative grammar. Had he 
devoted himself wholly to strange tongues, I think he could 
have mastered as many as any of the famous linguists, with 
the solitary exception of Mezzofanti. 

He now knows the full meaning of the words, so constant- 
ly before his eyes, ttoXAoI fuy Ovrirw yhinrai fua ST aBaydrouriv,* 

* I here Bubjoin a list of the articles contributed by Dr. Addison Alexander 
to the Princeton Reriew, not yet credited to him In these Tolixmes, bat on his 
own anthorized list This includes all the Repertory articles acknowledged 
by him, from 1848 to 1S05 inelusiTe, when the list was made. 

1848. 

FAQ 18. 

Barnes on Episcopacy 886 

Smyth on do (?) [The mark of interrogation, is J. A. A.'s] 660 

1844. 

(Part) Free Church (Hodge) 86 

Jaoldn on Prophecy. ,,, 262 

Bush on Ezekiel 880 

Hoderatism 408 

High low Church Bl*? 
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1845. 

(Part) Sacerdotal Absolution. ** 

PaseaL 2«2 

[Also ** Concordances " on Dr. HalPs list, and probably by J. A. AJ] 
(slight) 

184G. 

Colt's Paritaniam 122 

Kltto's CjdopsBdia B6S 

1847. 

TheEldersWp 42 

Historical Theology 91 

Uniyersity Education 8^6 

Jewish History ^tS 

Apostolical Succession «..>.« (^89 

1848. 

Mosaic Legislation , V4 

(Part) Spring's Power of the Pulpit , 46S 

Oospds. 592 

1849. 

PrimitiTe Presbyters 116 

Davidson's Introduction New Test't 144 

Apostleship S35 

do , 642 

[» Calcutta ReTiew^Khonds," giyen by Dr. Hall, but not on the au- 
thor (if ''J. A A." )*s list, and in a totally different style from 
his. Probably " A. A.'s " ceriaifdy not *' J. A A's.'*] 

1860. 
Beptuaghit 641 

1861. 

TestofMinistiy 292 

Fairbaim's Typology 608 

Old and New Dispensation 683 

1862. 

Hengstcnberg on Bevelation ,,, ••••••... 69 

Parrfaesia 812 

Haldanes , 677 

1868. 
Prophecy and History 890 

1864. 

Method of History. 800 

Historical Soriptures 484(f) 
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1865. 

Falnuelua History 24 

Koeppeo's Middle Ages 62 

The Coptic Language 388 

To this I append the Repertory articles by Dr. Alexander, wliich appeared 
tfter 1855, when he made the authorized list. All the articles on the present 
supplementary list are on Dr. Hallos list, most of them are on J. W. A.'s, and 
nearly all are indubitably ascertained, on other evidence, both external and in- 
terna], to be by Dr. Addison Alexander. £11 Smith's Arabic Bible (1866) is in 
his unmistakable style. 

1856. . 

Harmonies of the Gospels • 898 

Bi Smith's Arabic Bible 782 

1867. 
Gieseler's Text-Book of Church History 686 

1859. 

Frayingand Preaching : 1 

Sawyer's New Testament 60 

There may chance to be others by his pen, but they haye not attracted my 
notice or that of my informants. 

It were -needless to describe these articles seriatim. They are, like their 
forerunners, on a diTersity of subjects. It is enough to say of most of them, 
ex tmffu$ Uonem, 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

Thb diary of the elder brother for the spring months is a 
reflex of his feelings during a season of profound nervous and 
mental depression, connected no doubt with the gradual decay 
of his physical powers. A journey to the Virginia Springs 
was determined upon, and he was accordingly taken to the 
residence of his brother-in-law, near Charlottesville, and after- 
wards pursued hb leisurely way through the ravines and 
mountain-gorges of the Great Valley, and beyond it. He set 
out with a part of his family on the 2d day of June, and 
arrived at Alexandria ^^ amidst a beautiful sunset" on the 
evening of the Sd. 

The next day the party reached the University, and by the 
5th, which was the Lord's day, he could write: 

" Clear and cool. Strawberries linger. A traly delightftil nigbt^s 
sleep ; better, I think, than for six mon&s. I have not conghed since 
the 8d, in Philadelphia. Let roe continue to praise and bless God." 

But these appearances of improvement were not the signs 
of a radical change for the better. His warfare was now 
almost accomplished ; but the declining slopes of the hill were 
at length irradiated with heavenly sunshine. If his sun went 
down while it was yet day, it sank in the spotless heavens. 
The cloud which had so long hung over his propects and hap- 
piness was now forever rolled away, and the remaining weeks 
and days of his life were a serene contemplation of the glory 
of nature and the more resplendent ^' glory that was to be 
revealed in him." 

On the 7th, after a better night than common, he took a 
ride on horseback and bore it well. At five in the afternoon 
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lie was driven to the mountain near Judge Rives's. He rode 
oat again the next day, and experienced a little annoyance 
again from hia cough. His third ride was taken on the 0th. 
He was able to correspond with his friends. The next day he 
was visited by *'the venerable Bishop Meade," whom he 
describes as ** spare, tall, very like his large engraved portrait. 
Perfect manners. No assumption. Easy conversation. More 
learned talk than I was prepared for." 

On the 12th he was again kept from the sanctuary, and 
took the opportunity of writing out a most heart-searching 
prayer for help and comfort. It closes thus : 

^^ And oh I for Josns's sake make me sweetly submissive to all thy 
holy will ; cheerfal in hope ; perfect in acqaiesoence ; setting an exam- 
ple of Christian peace and patience. Oh I that my discourse may be 
always with grace, seasoned with salt, that it may be for the edifica- 
tion of the hearers. And, my ever glorions God I condescend to lift 
up thy poor, sonken creature from the earth, and deliver him from 
those subduing influences which oppress both body and soul. Jeh&tah 
Bophif stretch out thy mighty arm for cure. Jem Rophi^ vouchsafe 
to heal, as of old. And ohl graciously pardon for Ohrist^s sake. 
Amen." 

This prayer was perfectly and wonderfully answered. He 
received what was better than '* cure," even entrance into that 
land where 'Uhe inhabitant shall not say, I am sick." As 
soon as he saw he was not to become a useless burden on 
the Church and on his friends, the weight was lifted. His 
spiritual hopes had never been obscured ;* but now they rose as 
into a new and more vital atmosphere. 

June 15th, he records, *' Warm. Thunderstorm last evening, beauti- 
ful in the mountains. ♦ ♦ * Waked by a stqjdents^ charivarL" » ♦ ♦ 

He refers in another entry to the disappointment of the 
farmers in regard to their wheat, which was injured by the 
rains. His brief record one morning contains this abridged 
sentence, ^' Vigils and fidgets." Another day the statement 
is, '^ Small record, because unwell." He was still able to ride 
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oat in the carriage, on the 2t5th. Two days after, his soul was 
refreshed hj a transient glimpse of one of his brothers. It 
was their last meeting. They were now among the excite- 
ments of the '' Public Day," which was as usual '' immensely 
hot." He felt better all day. Monday, the eleventh of July, 
was set for the mountain journey. Dr. Cabell and his £tmily ac - 
companied the party to the Warm Springs, where everything 
that is grand and lovely in verdant hillside scenery seemed to 
meet together for their especial gratification. One day the 
sunrise, out of creamy mountain mists, was transcendent. It 
was almost celestial The patient sufferer read the 104th 
Psalm, and looking abroad over the enchanting pinnacles 
cried out, ^'Oh, how it lifts the soul ! '' 

On the 17th, which was the Lord's Day, he wrote : 

'* A Sabbath qaiet Iq this lonely spot. Though ray health is less 
encouragiDg, I thank God that I have so lively a sensibility to the 
beaaties and glories of his creation. The sights, sonnds, and odoors 
are all rural, all nioantatnoQS. Every bird and fioiver and tree, and 
the variety is great, seems placed aright in a beantifal harmony with 
the whole. Gentle ascents of monntains on several sides, enclosing 
this happy valley ; grassy up to a certain point of their smooth sides, 
then merging into thick forests, the line of janction beiog marked with 
beantifal shades ; herds and flocks ever and anon emerging into the 
light. It is a conn try of springs, and the sound of water is much in 
our ears. Oh, that men would praise the Lord for his goodness," &o. 

The last entry in his journal was made the next day, and 
is the following : 

'^ Delightful rains in the night, and this morning. This weak )iul- 
phur water has agreed with me admirably. To Qod do we commit the 
journey of the morrow ! " 

While at the warm springs, he had contracted a dysenteric 
affection which was prevailing in those valleys, but it seemed 
to yield to the remedies. But on their arrival at the Red 
Sweet the disease returned, in a modified bat uncontrollable 
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form; and on the Slst he fell asleep in Jesus, with his coante- 
naoce visibly illamined with the hope of a blessed immor- 
tality and the sweet consolations of a precious gospel. His 
dying confession was clear, and uttered with emphatic calm- 
ness. ^ I know whom I have believed, and that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto him against that 
day." 

The body was conveyed from Virginia to Princeton, and 
was interred by the side of other precious memorials in the 
old graveyard : Dr. Joseph Addison Alexander stood pale and 
motionless, as the words of victory were uttered. 

The tidings of his brother's death gave him a shock from 
which he never recovered. The only indication of his feel- 
ings at the time he received the dreadful news, which is pre- 
sented in his journal, is the heavy black line which he drew 
under the bare record of the fact. But the grief inwardly 
consumed him. The iron had entered his soul. 

He had been sick himself that summer, and had come 
home looking alarmingly thin and pale and downcast. It was 
almost as if he had a presentiment of coming evil. 

I shall never forget his appearance, or his prayer at family 
worship, on the evening of the funeral. He was resolute and 
composed, and his voice did not fail him or even tremble ; but 
it sounded as if he were uttering the prophecy of another 
startling and irreparable sorrow. Alas, the prediction came 
too soon, too soon I His tones thrilled through me as he 
closed the book, and said '^ let us pray," and with a strange 
and significant solemnity spoke the words, '^O God! Thou 
art a God of judgment and of mercy, and in mercy and in 
judgment hast Thou gathered us together here this day.^' 

The tone of the correspondence which he still kept up 
with his old friend at the State capital now suddenly changes ; 
aud it is long before he can resume the air of waggish pleasantly 
which has seemed to be almost inseparable from this pleasing 
interchange of good offices and equivocal epithets. His be- 
loved brother wa« now lying dead in Virginia (though he does 
not yet know it), and his own heart is almost breaking with 
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grief and anxiety^ as he writes the harried sentences vhicb 
here follow : 

" New Youe, Angoat 1, lg59. 

" Ut DBA! Silt ; 

" I left town on Snndaj for a daj or two, and on ratomiag to re- 
■nme inj work thia inoraing, find that Jamea'B sone hI off ibat fame 
day for the Sontli, having heard unfaTOurablo news from their father, 
and thnt Sam foUoved them li&t aigljt, after preaching in the mora* 
iog, and reoeiving a despatch between the serviMs, sajiog that Jamca 
waa rapidly sinking. Ue was seized with dyseDtery on Lia way from 
tlie Warm to the Sweet Springs, where it seems that diseaae is epi- 
demic I hear indirectly, Ihrongh a member of Dr. Cabell's familj, 
that at the beginning ofhis new attack he safibred nothing, bat seemed 
nearly insensible. We are aoif in hourly expectation of later news, 
which will determine my own morementa In the mean time I think 
it right to let jou know what we know, if yoo hB»e not previouely 
heard it Hia wife, in her last letter, earnestly desires the prayera of 
friends in his behiilf, thongh he may now ba far beyond the need of 

" I cannot yet abandon all hope, thongh I stand prepared to hear 
the worst 

" Yoora tmlj, 

" J. A. AmAHDKE." 

From this time natil the first of September be remained in 
New York, engaged upon bis commentary on Matthew. But 
his work was snddenly arrested on the first of Angast by the 
news of the dangerous illness, and on the next day of tbe 
death, of his brother James in Virginia. His friends heard 
but little from him in regard to this great blow. Perhaps the 
fbllowing letter, written a week after the event, contains more 
of his feelings than he ever uttered in word or by pen : 

" Nbw Tobk, August 8, 1669. 

"DaAKEfiT J. 

I had n delightful sail from Amboy, which is always sootliug and 

refreshing. On tbe way I read the Adelphi of Terence, a favonrile of 

Jumea\ and contniniiig a passage which I wonld transcribe if I had it 

by me; it is so beautiful nud eimple that I think you wonld Lot need 

tranalaiifin. It begins, 'O fraterl fraterl ' I will read it to yon 
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jome day. I am constantly reminded of onr late great loss, in a verj 
OQgalar and unexpected manner. Hundreds of times since I knew 
UuU all was over, I have caaght myself saying to myself (especially 
when reading), * I most tell James that,^ or ' what would James say to 
that? * This makes me sensible that I feel my intellectaal and literary 
loss more poignantly than any other. Yesterday morning I went to 
the Brick Ohnrch ; and, being rather late, found Hoge engaged in the 
lecond prayer, two thirds of which at least. related to Jameses death, 
his church, family, &c. Even after he had left the subject he returned 
to it to pray specially for Henry. He expounded the first Psalm ; tak- 
ing my analysis and interpretation, but amplifying and enforcing with 
great power and beauty. . After going through- with a description of 
the tree, he made a most beautiful and touching application of the pas- 
sage to our dear departed brother. This was unspeakably affecting, 
and I cannot now recall it without tears. I may hereafter give you 
some account of it, but now can only mention one stroke that com- 
pletely overcame me : After speaking of his rich and varied fruits (as 
a preacher and a writer), and of his never-fading foliage (as a man and 
a Christian), he said : * Even now that he is cut down — ^no, not cut 
down — to tlie root of such trees there is no axe laid — but now that 
God haa gently lifted him, with all his roots and all his fruits above 
them, to the more congenial soil of Paradise, he is still a tree, a perfect, 
verdant, fruitful tree, overhanging that river of life the washing of 
whose waves upon its banks was the music of his soul on earth.' The 
whole was beautiful and rendered more so by the indications of sincere 
grief on his own part. 

*' I spent the intervals between the services at Sam's ; where, after 
reading for an hour or two, I fell asleep and woke up a few minutes 
before four. This, with the heat and dbtance, prevented my returning 

to hear Hoge again ; and recollecting that was advertised to 

preach in Twenty-third Street, I went there, and heard one of the most 
wonderful performances I ever witnessed. It was a sacramental ser- 
mon on the Transfiguration. The whole of it was read, but in the 
manner of a madman, with the most unnatural, unearthly yells and 
whispers, sometimes hurrying over half a dozen sentences without re- 
gard to stops, and then drawling out what followed with intolerable 
slowness. There was no appearance of affectation or aiming at effect ; 
for the manner was ridiculous, and Just that of a raving maniac. Yet 
in spite of this, the sermon perfectly enchained me, and I still regard 
it, on reflection, as one of the most beautiful, original, and powerful 
discourses I have ever heard. To my surprise he was highly orthodox, 
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not only as to the Trinitj and the method of salvatioD, hut eyen as to 
Impntation and other sharp points of old Oidvinistn. It was also intense- 
]j Baptist ; making the most of hurial in hnptism, &c. ; hut this mig^ht 
he expected in a sacramental sermon and among themselves. He gave 
me some new ideas of the Transfiguration. HU idea is that it ^vras 
typical of the Second Advent, and that Moses and Elgah represented 
the two classes who will witness it — ^the dead and those alive upon tbe 
earth. His description of Elijah's translation and Moseses hnrial was 
transcendent. He suggested ' not as doctrine,' hut as his idea, that the 
hody of Moses lay for ages unoorrupted in the valley where CKkL burled 
him, until he was summoned to the transfiguration. As soon as Peter 
spake unadvisedly (as Moses did before him), a dond came over them, 
and Moses and Elijah disappeared. One reason was, tliat Peter pro- 
posed to make them equal with the Son of God. One of the finest 
passages was his account of Moses's disappointment ; first glorifying 
him as a legislatoir, general, prophet, poet, icc.y then telling how he 
turned away from Oaanan, and went up into the mount to die alone. 
The man is a great poetical genius, but with far more appearance of 
sound doctrine and religions feeling than I ever suspected. I came out 
before the sacrament ; not choosing to be formally excluded from it. 
At night I heard a Western Methodist in John street (French), an ex- 
traordinary preacher of a very different sort from both the others. 

*^ I resumed work ihi^ morning, and will continue it a few days. I 
am actually cheered by the thought that James felt such an interest in 
my labours and so generously valued thenu It is also a consolatory 
thought that he lived to see the change in my employment, which he 
had so earnestly desired, and of which he was in fact tbe author, hav- 
ing never ceased to insist that I should give up Church History and 
devote myself entirely to Biblical instruction. 

" Your brother. 

From the same, to Dr. Hall : 

"PSOTOKTON, September 1, 1869. 
*'MtDbab8ib: 

*^ On returning home this week from my long holiday, I find two 

letters of yours, not more remote in date than different in tone, and in 

the recollections which they severally awaken. I have since learned 

with great regret, that by an unexpected providence, you have been 

placed in a situation similar to that of James himself eight years ago, 

when he lost his father and his infant child, the oldest and youngest of 
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onr Ikxnily circle, within a few weeks of each other. I imitate yoar 
viae reserve as to the forms and commonplaces of condolence, and 
s^tall onljr say that I sincerely sympathize with yon and Mrs. Ingham 
in this new bereavement. I have no donbt yon have often tamed in 
thoaght to oar departed *SDn of consolation,' as if ho were still living. 
With a strange, bat not unnataral forgetfnlness, I find myself looking 
to him fur support, even ander the irreparable shock of Lis own death. 
I had no conception of my intellectual dependance npon James, nntil I 
caught myself continually laying things aside to tell him, as the person 
who could best appreciate and ei^oy them. All this says very loadly, 
* Cease ye from man whose breath is in his nostrils,' and shows the 
grace and wisdom of that constitution which reserves the office of 
comforter for a divine person. The circumstances which you mention 
certainly go far to reconcile us to his death at this time ; but I feel 
now and then a disposition to repine at the circumstances themselves. 
I have no doubt that he shortened his own life by morbid anxieties, con- 
nected not merely with his health, but with his pastoral duties. I find 
it hard to acquiesce without a murmur in the loss of such a man from 
each a cause, or to reflect without a momentary pang of discontent, 
that he might have preached for many years with ease and pleasure, 
but sunk under the weight of other causes. It seems an argument in 
fiivonr of the old Princeton arrangement which provided both a pastor 
and a teacher in such cases. But I have already said too much and chide 
myself. 

^*My widowed sister is recovering her strength, and was expected 
to set out for the North about this time with her two sons, who are 
with her, and Dr. and Mrs. Cabell. 

" Truly yours, &c., 

J. A. Albxa.ndsb.^^ 

Not long before he was removed from his labours, his more 
obsenring pupils had begun to notice a striking a change in his 
looks. 

'^ I shall never forget," says one of them,* ^^ how I was startled and 
saddened by the first conclusive sign to my eye that he was failing. 
It had been noticed and talked about among us that he was losing 
flesh and colour, but no serious apprehensions had been excited. Once, 

• The Rev. Alfred Teomans, noir of Orange, N. J. 
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howeyer, in the olass-room, as he was lectariog, he sat with his elbow 
on the arm of the cbair, the thumb of his right hand under his chin, 
and the fore-finger extended and pressed into the cheek. Wben, after 
a little while, he withdrew the finger, I happened to louk np from my 
notes, and remarked that -the cheek did not spring out again to its 
round proportions but retained a deep dent from the pressure of the 
finger, as though the flesh were a lamp of inelastic clay. The finger 
print remained for some considerable time, showing how the tissues 
were losing their elasticity. The sight startled me like an evil omen. 
Not long after, he was upon his bed from which he rose but briefly, 
only to return to it and die. I never could rub out that finger-print 
from my memory. I see it yet, whenever I think of him.^' 

I DOW lay before the reader certain interesting statements 
teaching the last of Dr. Alexander's various important Semi- 
nary changes. The writer of the subjoined extracts is his 
colleague, Dr. McGill. 

" In the autanm of 1858, whilst Dr. Green was yet absent in a jour- 
ney to Europe, he took charge of the Hebrew department; returning 
to that elementary instrnction in the language which had formerly 
wearied him and provoked his impatience. The whole term of this 
employment was one of exhilaration to him ; like that of a child re* 
covering possession of a toy which he had been tired of once, and now 
recognized in all its original attractions. The large class entering that 
year, eighty-seven in number, were so captivated with his fond and 
sprightly manner as to form a new estimate of his character and kind* 
ness. We little thought this beaming out of his true nature was a play- 
ful ray of the setting sun. That class followed him to the grave, in their 
middle year; mourning not only the loss of a great teacher, but a per- 
sonal friend also, who had been Movely and pleasant in his life.' " 

Dr. Green writes, in reference to his last words to his 
classes : 

<^ After the experiment of a few years in the chair of Church History, 
he strongly avowed his preference for the work of giving instrnction 
directly based upon the text of Scripture. When the last change was 
made in the title of his professorship, giving him the New Testament 
department, he felt that he was precisely suited and that the work 
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before him vas more exactly to bis mind than it had ever been : that 
lie was just in the position for which the studies of his life prepared 
him. 

** I enclose the last commnnication made by him to the stadents and 
which by his request I read at evening prayers. The last expression 
in it, yon may be interested to know, was suggested by ooe of your 
lither's letters, who, when absent in Earope, applied to himself that 
toDching Scriptural phrase.** 

» 

This ia the message he sent the stadents : 

" I haye hitherto made no communication to the students ; partly 
because I was forbidden to exert myself in any way ; partly because I 
hare been living, for the last six weeks, in constant expectation of a 
speedy return to my accustomed duties. Thus far this expectation has 
been disappointed, and it still remains entirely uncertain when I shall 
be able to resume my place as an instructor. I desire to bow submis- 
sively under this trying and mysterious dispensation, but at the same 
time to express my earnest wish and hope, that the classes will not ut- 
terly neglect the studies which belong to my department, and in which 
they made such encouraging proficiency daring the first three months 
of the session. 

'* I hesitate the less to ask this, because it happens, I may say provi- 
dentially, that in this more than any former year, these subjects can be 
prosecuted to a great extent In private, with the aid of the books which 
we have used or I have recommended. U^ however, in addition to 
these helps, there could be organized a voluntary system of associated 
labour, or of mutual instruction, whether on a large or a smaller scale, 
this might cause my absence to be still less felt ; and I would gladly 
make occasional suggestions to the several classes, on the subjects with 
which they are occupied respectively. But this must depend, of course, 
upon my actual condition at any given time, and cannot be definitively 
promised. Even now I must arrest my pen and close by simply but 
importunately asking the Divine blessing upon all connected with the 
Seminary, and in turn soliciting their prayers for one who has been, 
and may still be, so long ' ieparaUd/rom hia brethren.'* 

^'J. A. Alkxandbb. 
" Jan. 7th, 1860." 

It is but right that I shoald add to this Dr. Green's own 
testimony to the worth of his teacher and coUeagne : 
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*' The reverenoe with wbioh I have always regarded him is sacb as 
to predade any attempt at an estimate. I do not feel as if it were pos- 
sible for me to place myself in the attitude of a critic or a judge of him- 
self or of any of his productions. They seem to me as nearly perfect 
as that which is haman can be. The kindness and consideration with 
which I had ever been treated by him, made roe feel when he was 
taken away that I had lost one of my best friends, as well as of my 
ablest gnides. I did not need the sight of his quivering lip and drop- 
ping tears at his father^s grave to convince me that he was not, as some 
imagine him to be, mere intellect; and that beneath his ordinary pas- 
sionless exterior, there was a deep fount of warm and tender feeling." 

It was about this time that he received a visit from one 
who had been his colleague for a quarter of a century, and his 
zealous friend and enthusiastic admirer for a much longer 
period. Of course, I allude to Dr. Charles Hodge. It will be 
noticed that he prefaces his account with a critical analysis of 
some of the traits of his remarkable disposition. It will also 
be noticed that at this time the invalid was trying to per- 
suade himself and others that he was well. 

^* His mental peculiarities were as remarkable as his intellectual en- 
dowments. One of the most marked of these was his inability to do 
what was distasteful to him. If he did not like any pursuit, or branch 
of knowledge, or any particular subject, he could not bring himself to 
attend to it. In the conduct of the Princeton Review, I was often 
called to suggest his writing on some particular topic. If he expressed 
any disinclination to it, the matter was at once dropped ; for I well knew 
that however willing he might be to oblige me, or to have the topic 
discussed, his doing anything with it was out of the question. This 
peculiarity was probably due, in a good measure, to his mode of educa- 
tion. He was in a great degree self-educated. Being spontnneously 
devoted to intellectual pursuits, wasting no time, and having no 
inclination for the unimportant, he was allowed to take his own 
course. He thus became habituated to studying what was agree- 
able to him, and unable to bring his mind to bear on what did not 
interest him.— With this was connected another peculiarity which he had 
in a remarkable degree. He was voluntarily ignorant of many depart- 
ments of knowledge with which educated men are generally more or 
less familiar. This was in a measure true in reference to matters of 
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idence, and still more to questions of mental philosophy. His reading 
wss largely in the later German writers, but their philusophical speca- 
ktions were singularly distasteful to him ; and he never gave them a 
tbonght.* He would neither read nor talk about them. I have heard 
him say that when in liis historical or other reading he came across 
any philosophical speculation, he slammed over the pages until he came 
to something else. It was specially such subjects as anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, hygiene, of which he determined he would know nothing. He had 
leen how superficial knowledge on this matter had rendered men hypo- 
diondriao, and consequently miserable and burdensome. He therefore 
went to the opposite extreme, and was really so ignorant that he did 
not know how to take care of himself. That is, he would unconsciously 
violate the laws of health, especially by exposure, greatly to his own 
injury. During his last illness, which was preceded by nearly a year 
of gradual decline, he UM me that instead of perspiring freely as was 
hi; habit, his skin bad been for montlis without the slightest moisture ; 
and that during all that time his mouth had been so dry he could not 
wet a postage stamp. When I expressed surprise that those symptoms 
did not satisfy him that he was seriously unwell, he replied, * Oh, you 
know I never put that and that together,' and even within ten days of 
his death, when remonstrating against his attempting during that ses- 
sion to resume his duties in the seminary, be answered with some im- 
patience, ' I am as well as you are.' 

The desolation caused by his brother's decease had told 
terribly on bis constitution. He was then on the downward 
shelve of the hill ; but afterwards began to move under a 
greatly accelerated momentum. The increase of motion was 
silent but observable. His flesh, indeed, had decreased rapidly 
within the last year of his life ; and he had begun to look 
worn and haggard* Students of the early days of his tuition 
would have hardly recognized him. But these symptoms 
were aggravated after his brother's death. He, however, 
complained of nothing except the extreme dryness of his 
throat, which of late had been almost agonizing. 

* His journals show that this remark is only true io the general way in 
which Dr. Hodge intends it should be taken. He would sometimes, though 
very rarely indeed, amuse himself with these vas;ancs. 
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The first time his nearest relatives at home really thonght 
he was ill, was in the autumn of 1859. 

On his return to Princeton, after his great circular toar, he 
used to take walks among the faded leaves which, though 
they merely marked the season of the year, almost seemed to 
foretoken the decay of his own exuberant strength. He 
probably did this at the urgent request of friends. These little 
saimtering excursions proved to be too much for him even 
then. They tired him excessively, and sometimes almost 
grievously. This was in October. He would complain of 
weariness even after a short walk, and express a wish to re- 
turn home. 

All through October he was weak and miserable. 

It was this unnatural, and in his case unexampled, loss of 
bodily vigour (together with the previous and startling loss of 
flesh to which I have elsewhere alluded) that produced the 
fear in the minds of those who were nearest of kin to him, 
that there must be something alarming the matter with him. 

It was afterwards ascertained that the preceding summer 
he had had a sudden check of perspiration. He was wearing 
a linen coat. From this time, so he acknowledged during his 
sickness, he never perspired again. *' His moisture was turned 
into the drought of summer.'^ From this time his health was 
never what it had been, and soon alter became hopelessly 
shattered. 

About the latter part of October, he began to suffer from a 
rasping cough. It was the most violent cold he had ever 
had, and was connected with a slight but distressing difficulty 
of breathing. He nevertheless attended to all his recitations. 

Among the many friends who visited him in the chamber 
of death, was one * who feels his personal loss to be irrepara- 
ble, and who testifies in the following terms: 

^* Daring hb sickness, or decline, I visited him frequently. He was 
always pleasant, disposed to underrate his own sufferings (sosroely 

* The Rev. Dr. Abraham Gosnian, of LawrenceTille, one of the tFaodaton 
of Lange. 
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erer speaking of them, except in reply to some question as to his 
health), and hopeful of the issae. He conld not see what gave his ad- 
miring friends so much anxiety and pain. Bnt to ns the change was 
marked and alarming. A little more than a week hefore his death, I 
spent a pleasant half honr with him. The conversation was snoh as to 
du^el my fears, at least partially. * The confinement,' he said, ^ yon 
know, is pleasant to me. I am among my hooks, and find no relnc- 
tance to work.' He was anxioris only about the suspension of his 
lectures and instruction in the seminary. Losing sight of himself, as 
his custom was, he entered mainly into the joys and prospects of my 
own family, saying that as soon as he was able to ride he would 
make his first visit at my house and see me in my home. I parted 
from him fondly hoping that I should soon see him again, when, at 
the dose of a Sabbath^s labour, the word came that he was gone.*' 

I can discoyer no material change in his handwriting, so 
far as it appears in hb diaries, until he came to make the very 
last entry but one ; and I am not sure that this is irregular 
for any other reason than that it is made at the bottom of a 
page in an immense folio voluma These are the last records 
he inscribed in his Journal ; the very latest being within three 
days of his death : 

*^ Friday, Jan. 20. Bead over my analysis of Matthew xvii— xxviii. 
Beading as usuaL Letter from John Hall, declining to come, except in 
case of urgent need. Wrote to Moffat, requesting him to preach for 
me, which he agreed to do. 

** Saturday, Jan. 21. Finished the second volume of Stevens^s His- 
tory of Methodism, begun Jan. 8d. Visit from W. H. G. Wrote to 
Dr. J. H. Jones. 

'* Lord's Day, Jan. 22." This wasi his last Sabbath on earth. 
'* Nehemiah in Coverdale ; Hodge on 2d Oorinthians ; Schnltz on 
Deuteronomy; Morning Service and Litany; Episcopal Psalms and 
Hymns; three of my brother's ^Discourses on Common Topics of 
Faith and Practice ; ' ten of Adolphe Monod's Dying Speeches (or 
Adieuz d ses amis et d Veglise) ; Anderson's Colonial Church History ; 
The Presbyterian : finished Ecdesiastes in Hebrew, with the Chaldee 
Paraphrase (begun Deo. 28). 

'* Monday, Jan. 28. — ^Finished (in bed) Coverdale's Version of Ne- 
hemiah (begun Jan. 11). Visits from Dr. Atwater and Moffut, the latter 
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of whom preaobed forme in the chapel jesterday. Fmished Dickens^s 
Tale of Two Cities, a powerful tragic fiction, uirelieved by any 
comic element ; for Oroncher is a miserable failure. Other reading its 
nsaal. 

*' Taesday, Jan. 24. — ^Left the house for the first time since mjr 
memorable return on the 28th of November (p. 643). Took a dri-F^e 
with ro J fiister in Dr. Hodge^s carriage. 

^Wednesday, Jan. 25.— Shaved by Gilbert Scndder. 8. D. A. from 
New York and bidk. Beading as 



It seems right that the long succession of manuscript en- 
tries, which he had kept up so faithfully, should close with 
these familiar words. 

The literary zest was fully as great in him as ever, and his 
industry as unwearied as it seemed to be unconscious. Froni 
November the 28th, the ^^ memorable day " in Philadelphia, to 
January the 28th, the day of his death, he read more than two 
books of the Bible (Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon) in 
Hebrew and Chaldee. The version of Canticles he pronounces 
** most extraordinary." He also read David TrnmbulPs " Cor- 
respondence with a Priest in Valparaiso;'' J. J. Gumey's 
Life ; two volumes of Bancroft ; much English poetry ; the 
Rev. H. B. Pratt's sermon (in Spanish) on the ^ Right of the 
People to the Scriptures " ; the weekly religious journals and 
the missionary papers (both regularly) ; the Life of Hedley 
Vicars (which he declares is ''a beautifal tale, beautifully 
told ^) ; the Reminiscences of Rufus Choate ; several of the 
then late numbers of Punch ; Johnson's Lives (or most of 
it) ; an old article of his own for the Repertory ; "Paris and 
its Environs " ; Madame D'Arblay's Journal ; the President's 
Message, and the Reports of the Departments (Dec. 28) : and 
heard read the Life of Daniel Baker and other books and tracts 
of that sort ; " skimmed Evelina; " looked through the Dublin 
Calendar and examined the Irish Examination Papers. Be< 
sides this he read Schultz on Deuteronomy ; Hodge on 2 Co- 
rinthians; Millhouse's English Grammar (in Italian); nearly 
or quite all of Rawlinson's Herodotus, and Find lay's " Greece 
under the Romans " ; part of the Thousand and One Nighta in 
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Arabic ; tbe two Yolames of Abel Stevens ; Helweg's History 
of tbe Cbnrcb of Denmark (in Danish); morsels of Anderson's 
Colonial History; Aristotle and Plato in Archer Butler's 
Ancient Philsophj; and a great deal in Coverdale's Bible. 
His last mark is at the end of the 3d chapter of Esther. He 
carefully looked through Dr. H. B. Smith's Historical Tables ; 
read several of Irving's stories ; perused several articles of 
Brande's Cyclopiedia; examined a new edition of Bachncr's 
Concordanz; pondered the Office for the Visitation of the 
Sick in tbe Prussian ** Agende " ; several of his brother's Dis- 
courses ; and the Morning Service, Litany, and Hymns of the 
Book of Common Prayer. Most of the books he handled at 
this time are copiously marked, and show him to have been in 
the full possession of all his remarkable powers. The pencil 
dashes are often critical, often mirthfnl, sometimes pious, and 
very often ambiguous. Sometimes he jots down a whole sen- 
tence in the margin ; sometimes a single word, as (twice, at 
least) the word '* Amen." Almost the last book read, which 
he mentions in his Journal, is the Tale of Two Cities ; which 
aroused his enthusiasm. I have studiously considered his 
marks in the two volumes of Abel Stevens, and (though of a 
much earlier date) in Boston, in Ben Jonson, and in one of 
the volumes of Irving's Washington, which is cut up like the 
others ; as well as some in Campbell's Lives. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Harris, of To wanda, informs me that be has gone over 
his Rawlinson in the same way, and that (like his Bengel) it 
is very rich in marginal annotations. The History of Meth- 
odbm was a devotional as well as literary treat to him. 

His mouth and throat now became so dry that he could 
not moisten a wafer. One cheek would often be burning, and 
the other cooL He did not seem to know whether it was hot 
or cold. He would have fires when everybody else was warm ; 
so that this had to be regulated for him. His friends at one 
time advised a change of climate, and I think one of them 
consulted Dr. Delafield about it. 

In this way it went on, until November, when for several 
weeks he insisted on taking a trip to Philadelphia every 
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Saturday, for change of air. On one of these yisits, on a 
Sunday, he was overtaken hj a torrent of rain, and drenched 
to the skin. He had listened in the morning to the Irisli 
pulpit orator, Guinness ; and with great though not unmeasured 
delight. A full account of the matter, and of the whole trip 
and its consequences, will be found in his later Journals. 
After his wetting, he got in bed, dried his clothes, then pnt 
them on again, and went back to the church and heard Guin- 
ness a second time. At the end of the first volume of I>r. 
Abel Stevens' book on Methodism, which he seems to have 
had with him as a vade-mecum on the rails and in the hotels, 
occurs the jotting in pencil, '* A description worthy of the 
glorious subject. 

'* O si sic omnia, et omnes methodistae, Le. Wesleyani 1 " 

And on the fij-leaf, ^* Finished in bed at the Girard House, 
Philadelphia, after a fall and ducking in the street during one 
of the most violent rains I ever saw or felt, and after twice 
hearing Henry Grattan Guinness (who, methinks, has made 
Whitefield his model, and resembles him in some points, but 
I fear not the most important), Nov. 13, 1850." 

He came home very hoarse, yet insisting that'his cold was 
better. It was evident enough to all that it was worse. Th^ 
hoarseness continued until Monday, Nov. the 28th, when he 
was taken with a bleeding at the lungs. This was just a 
week after the memorable Sabbath in Philadelphia. 

The hemorrhage, though a most alarming symptom, was 
regarded as a Providential interference to stop him in a 
course which was sure to end in a kind of voluntary suicide. 
For weeks previous, his friends had been in pain to see him 
going through so much, with a bad cough — ^growing steadily 
worse, and yet neglecting all recourse to medical skill. Dur- 
ing this whole period he intermitted none of his usual employ- 
ments. During October and November he increased rather 
than diminished his labours. He would sometimes go to his 
lectures with the fever actually on him. It was only the 
hemorrhage that brought him to his senses, and at last made 
him fully aware of his imminent danger. He came home per- 
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fectly calm, without a single nervous tremor, and jet sufficiently. 
apprized of Lis state, and as docile as a child to every sugges- 
tion of the family, and of the capable physician, an old friend, 
who was at once called in. Dr. Woodhnll found his system 
thoroughly out of order, and making light of the hemoptysis 
soagbt to repair his general constitution. There was not the 
slightest recurrence of the bleeding after the first ten days ; 
though his cough continued very bad, and he laboured for 
breath, and had some fever daily. But from this time he 
steadily improved in every respect but one. He continued 
to grow weaker. 

He was down-stairs, and in his study, all this time ; until 

November the 28th, when he consented to remain on one floor. 

Until the bleeding from his lungs, there was nothing about 

him to attract the notice of a stranger, except his dreadful 

cold. He staid up-stairs a few days, without once going 

down. With the cessation of hemoptysis, there was manifest 

improvement in his case in several other respects. The new 

symptom, startling and even terrifying as it was, procured 

him a sudden relief, and after a time total exemption, from 

his cough and the oppressive weight upon his lungs. He 

soon got into the way of going down to his study again ; and 

would sit there nearly the whole time, until nine at night ; as 

he had done before. This he did to the last. Alter a few 

weeks he seemed much better, though the cough held on for 

a time ; his system was in a better state than it was before the 

alarm was sounded. He was not confined to bed at all except 

the day he died. Even when at his worst before this, he used 

to go across the entry into his sister's room, and would often 

spend the day-light there, reading and talking. He was sitting 

up most of the time, but sometimes reclined. He was very 

cheerful and very comfortable, reading a little in the mornings, 

and enjoying himself greatly. Indeed, he had never seemed 

to enjoy himself more. He often said it was really '^ ao luxuri- 

oim" to sit up there that his conscience troubled him about it. 

He was going through a strange experience for him ; he had 

seldom before known what it is to rest ! He used to have 
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books and hjmnB read aload to him after he had gone to bed 
for the night. This was so for a month preceding his death. 
Among the books he thus listened to, was the Lite of Daniel 
Baker. He read himself the Life of Adelaide Newton, and 
spoke of her departure as '* euthanasia.'^ Miss Elliott's *^ Just 
as I am," he had repeated to him several times ; till he knew 
it, and often repeated it himself entire. He did not miss one 
morning reading in Coverdale's Bible, or the Targum of Jona- 
than ; as his pencil marks will show. The last date is Jan. 
27, the very day before his death. 

The late Dr. Joseph EL Jones, of Philadelphia, shortly 
before hb own decease, wrote the following respecting Dr. 
Alexander: 

" Some time previoas to the decline of bis health, oar correspondence 
had hecome less frequent ; and I did not see him so often in Philadel- 
phia 08 heretofore ; hut that there was no abbtement of interest or 
confidence on his part near the close of his life, I was assnred by the 
following most affecting testimonial. A few days before his death, he 
wrote from Princeton, requesting mo to ' take his place as preacher in 
the Seminary ^ on the subsequent Sabbath, and was obliged to decline 
on the account of the extreme illness of my brother, Judge Jone^^ 
who was then very near his death. 

'^ In my letter, however, I made a conditional promise of preaching 
for him on some future occasion, if he should desire it. He replied at 
once, thanking me for the offer, and at the same time, referring to his 
improving health, expressed the hope that he ' should soon be well.' 
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In the first letter he asked Dr. Jones to " take his place in 
the chapel for one Sabbath and be his guest." The reason for 
inviting him was his unwillingness to '^ impose on his colleagues 
the service which properly belonged to himself." In the 
second letter he promptly and delicately apologized for " mak- 

* Judge Joel Jones, of Philadelphia, a man whose tastes and abilities re- 
sembled those of Sir William Jones, of England. 

In the faneral oration, Dr. Shields, his pastor, exclaimed : '^ but yesterdtj 
the scholars of the Church were gathered at the grave of ita most learned 
clergyman ; there are those present who will deem it no exaggeration to laj 
that to-day we are burying its most learned layman.** 
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ing his request at such a time, not having been apprized of his 
brother's extreme illness." With regard to Dr. J's pro- 
posed assistance, he observed that '^ he hoped to be so much 
better as not to need it ; but inasmuch as he had been kind 
eooagh to offer it, he should be very happj to see, and should 
expect him." 

The next information concerning him received by his friend 
in Philadelphia, was that of his sudden departure. '^From 
bis request," writes Dr. Jones, ^^ that I would be his guest, 
I inferred that be would take the opportunity to disclose his 
religious feelings, and probably impart more benefit from the 
interview than he would receive. There was no expression 
of them in his letter." 

It appears from the daily journal Dr. Alexander was still 
keeping, that this reply to Dr. Joues's letter was dated Jan- 
uary the 21st, just a week before his own death. Dr. Jones 
winds up an affectionate tribute to his friend, a tribute full of 
love and admiration, with the familiar words of Horace : 

'* Haltis ille boDU flebtlis occidit ; 
Kulli flebilior quam" mibl 

The following letter was among the last from his pen ; on 
the 19th, he wrote to Dr. Hall ; on the 20tb, a note to Dr. 
Moffat; and on the 21st, which is actually the last, a note to 
Dr. Jones, 

**Pmnoeton, January 18th, 1860. 
" RxTEBBKD Ain> Dbar Sax . : 

^ The IrviDgs are repacked ; and now that they are gone, I feel as 
if I shoold like to spend the money upon something else. It would 
make no difference to Randolph, and they most be thrown back upon 
Putnam anyhow. If this view is correct, I wish you would order a 
large batch of Memorial and Sacramental sermons, to any amount with- 
in the price of Irving, and in any proportion that jou choose, for Jane 
and me to give away. The whole sum need not be exhausted in one 
order. By the bye, I wish you would look in your Washington and 
see if I have marked how far I read when I was staying with you. I 
generally scribble such things even in other people's books. * * * 

*^ I beg you not to think of coming out here upon my account. 
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Thoagh always glad to see yon, I should feel macb happier to know 
that you were at your work. Feeling the need of spiritaal no less than 
of bodily medicine, I have invited Dr. Jones, of Philadelphia, to pay me 
a pastoral visit, and preach for me next Sunday. My cough and op- 
pression have entirely left me, and my present ailment is the non-action 
of my skin. I have not shed a drop of sweat for many months. It 
goes off by the kidneys, and the mucous membrane is affected by the 
skin-disorder. But I like my treatment and believe it will restore inc. 
My utuation otherwise is not only comfortable but happy. The stu- 
dents lose nothing, and I am free from all responsiblity and care. I 
will write the Preface when wanted. I cannot do such things long 
beforehand. Give my love to the dear children and their parents.*^ 

I give below a letter from the late Bishop of Carlisle, 
which arrived after his friend's decease. 

"Babfobd St. Mastin, Mt. Sausburt, 

"June 8th, 1860. 
'^MtDxarSib: 

" I am doubly in yoar debt : first, for your exposition of St Mark, 
and now for your sermons. Accept my most sincere thanks for thb 
kind remembrance of me, and remember, I pray you, that if ever you 
should come to England I shall be too glad to welcome you to my 
home. 

" For the last fifteen years and a half that home has been in this 
lovely valley in Wiltshire. For the last three years of that period, I 
have had a three months' annual migration to the neighbouring city of 
Salisbury, where by the goodness of our Gk>d, I had the opportunity of 
preaching his Gospel, as Canon (not Dean) of the Cathedral. 

*^ You can well understand how my heart, is bound up with the 
spiritual interests of the Church of God in this neighbourhood. You 
can therefore believe me when I say that I am at the present moment 
deeply tried. For it has pleased God to call me to a yet higher post in 
his vineyard, and but a few weeks will have elapsed before I take my 
place in the far North of England — severing all Southern tics— as over- 
seer of the Diocese of Carlble. It is a joy to me to succeed such a man 
as Bishop Yilliers has been : but still the pang of parting is bitter. 

^' Pray for me, my dear sir, that I may be kept faithful, humble, 
watchful, prayerful. We have had to pass through very deep waters 
lately. I now see for what they were designed to prepare us. 

" Yours for Jesus's sake, 
" Saht. "Watj>eorave." 
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During the interval between Dec. the 20th, and Jan. the 
17th, the hopes of his friends were somewhat revived. The 
feverish excitement seemed to have left his system. He ap- 
3>eared better than he had been for a year, and said himself he 
^was better than he had been for years^ His whole look and 
expression were much changed, and in the most gratifying 
way. 

One of his relatives, who was with him at the time, wrote 
to the present biographer soon afterwards: "If you had 
looked in upon him in his study as he read in his various books, 
wrote in his journal until the 20th, and in his commentary on 
Matthew a little each morning till Jan. 18th, ten days before 
he died, reading with zest the papers and interested in all 
that was going on, writing letters, etc., you would not have 
known anything was the matter.'' 

His brother's widow then lived in the adjoining house, and 
she will never forget his tenderness and generosity to her dur- 
ing these last days. ^ 

His sister, Mrs. Alexander, sent him a Christmas dinner, 
which he relfshed exceedingly ; indeed he was never known to 
enjoy a dinner more. He appeared most grateful for this and 
every other similar act of kindness. He spent a really merry 
day in the good old sense of the word ; but from this time he 
seemed to give up. 

On Dec. the 17th, Dr. Hope of the college died suddenly 
in his chair. Dr. Alexander was much affected by the start- 
ling tidings, though he had never been specially intimate with 
that singularly good and attractive man. Mrs. Green sent 
him some jelly that day ; and he seemed to read the news in 
the downcast face of the kind friend who brought the refresh- 
ment. 

I think that up to the last month of his life he judged he 
might get well ; but not so coQfidently afterwards, His letters 
and diaries, which had breathed hope, are still full of content- 
ment, but a contentment not wholly produced by earthly expeo* 
tations. The frequency with which he marked passage^ 
}-elating to the last exercises of good men, and the manner of 
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their dying, is very striking. Bat still more 8o,perhapB, is tbe 
yet more frequent occurrence of bis customary strictures and 
comments on the style. These marginalia also abound in wit 
and evince high spirits. The ruling passion never left him in 
this respect, nor as regards his taste for the most solid, and 
even forbidding, literature. 1 draw from this circumstance 
the animating inference that even when drawing near to tbe 
portals of the grave he was himself, and be was calm and even 
cheerful. 

Some of the most remarkable though not the latest of these 
jottings are to be found in Dr. Stevens's History of Methodism 
both Wesleyan and Calvinistic. * 

One of the last books he read was Adolphe Monod's JOes 
Adieux ; which I think came in time to be read and sorrow- 
fully pondered by bis brother James, The marred pages of 
his Flavel prove decisively that he was now drawing water 
out of the wells of salvation. There is a passage about the 
Resurrection in Dr. Hodge's commentary which he evidently 
enjoyed, and which it is now a comfort to his friends to read. 
During the last few weeks it was that he was so greatly re- 
vived and exhilarated by committing to memory a number of 
hymns, and especially Elliott^s *' Just as I am without one 
plea," Wesley's two beginning " Come let us anew our journey 
pursue," t a^d Watts's " Show pity. Lord, O Lord, forgive." 

Nothing could exceed tbe devotion of his kind and indefati- 
gable physician the late Dr. Woodhull ; who had also pro- 
longed the life, and comforted the last hours, of Dr. Archibald 
Alexander. This feeling was heartily reciprocated by his 
patient. Dr. Addison Alexander was never forgetful of the 
wants of his domestics and particularly mindful of the interests 

* Tbe most significant places marked in those volames, are about an old 
Christian veteran who expected to '* die sword in hand,** and Whitefield^s pre- 
diction that he should himself, after his many testimonies when living, ** die 
^ent" Both these modes of departure were actually realized in the case of 
the man who, when himself dying, marked these words with bold pencil strokes. 

f The one he most admired, goes on, '* With vigour arise.^* He admired 
this hymn not only practically, but intellectually— that is, as poetry. 
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of Marsh, bis capable and attentive black man-servant. He 
basloft on record, too, bis devout tbougbts respecting the spirit- 
ual state of old Ben. Sansbury, the eccentric half-breed who 
having been a usefnl servant of Dr. Archibald Alexander for 
twenty years, and after having given the strongest proofs of 
bis fidelity, survived hira but a few years. 

The dying Christiaa now seemed to be meekly setting 
his house in order. He was awaiting the angels — ^if they 
should be sent to him ; he was perhaps looking for those glori- 
ous battlements, of which he had so often and rapturously 
preached, that "city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God." 

Yet his love of letters was as strong as ever. The day before 
he died, I find him not only at his usual tasks, but amusing 
himself over the pages of Kawlinson's Herodotus. He came 
down to the last ; walking without any effort : rode out 
on Tuesday ; enjoyed it ; said he felt better for it ; lay down 
on his settee afterwards, but directed some one to tell Dr. 
Hodge if he called, that " he was not lying down because he was 
useak^ for hefeU better in every respecty During all the days 
of that week it was seen and deeply felt that he was going 
down, but it was not dreamed that the end was so near, indeed 
it was thought that he might linger for yeai-s. Though one 
could not feel that he would ever get well. 

Just before the very last, he went about his room repeating 
to himselfj in a plaintive voice, the words of Watts's "Show 
pity. Lord, O Lord, forgive; Let a repenting rebel live.*' 
This he did in a solemn, devotional manner, as if he was ex- 
pressing his own penitential and prayerful feelings. 

On Wednesday he was visited by his brother Samuel, from 
New York, who thought him much changed, and he told him 
he was weak ; and the next night, Thursday, he told his sister 
he was getting weaker and must ask the doctor about it. His 
brother William came the very last day. On Friday he was 
much exhausted in dressing, but would shave and come down 
and drive out. This was the last time he ever left the house. 
He seemed to enjoy the drive, — more, he said, than the first 
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one ; bat bis feebleness was more apparent than ever, when be 
came to get out of the carriage. There was manifestly an alter- 
ation in him ; though some of his friends thought he might 
linger for weeks. But he sat at the table as usual, and ate chick- 
en soup and the leg of a chicken. A connection who saw him 
that day was greatly shocked at his appearance, and felt that 
death was written on his face ; but never dreamed his end was 
quite so near. During the afternoon he sat by the fire, read* 
ing in the books he usually read in the afternoons. He had 
a glass of lemonade about four. At six a member of the family 
took him a bowl of sago, of which he was very fond. He was 
sitting reading when she went in ; spoke as usual ; seeming no 
weaker than he had done all day. When she went back for 
the bowl, an evident change had come over him — a change in 
kind rather than degree. It is believed now it was deaths ^nd 
had nature been left to itself, he would have survived but a 
few hours. It was a kind of helpless, sinking look, as the 
only witness said, *' as if he had been trying to get up, and 
could not." 

His mind evidently wandered : he expressed a wish to go 
to bed : he could not walk across the floor without assistance. 
A light French mahogany bedstead was brought down to his 
study. He did not like a wide bed : this was a narrow one. 
His brother Archibald, who is a physician, and the servant-man 
were with him all that night. Only once the next day he seem- 
ed to know the members of the family. It was when liis pil- 
low was arranged to suit him. He said, ^' that's delightful.*' 
He did not speak all day. At about 3i^ p.k. he softly fell 
asleep. He had no suffering: indeed a more painless or quiet 
death cannot be conceived. An infant's slumber is not more 
serene and peaceful " Wonderful ! wonderful I " wrote a friend 
at the time. ^^ And I had always thought it would be so hard 
for him to^die. One lesson taught is ' Take no thought for the 
morrow.' " 

He was in a stupor the whole of the last day and the only 
day he was in bed. His great resolution ; his fixed determin- 
ation to keep up and stick to his book, probably made bis 
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en^ more sudden than otherwise it would have been. It is 
likely, too, that it appeared more sudden than it really was. 
The shock would not have been so considerable, if all bad 
been known. ** We know naw^"* writes one at the time, " that 
there was a serious cause for the wasting away of Addison's 
flesh." Although there were ho indicatioos of positive disease 
visible to the family, yet if he had been at least observant of 
his own state, or had ever " put this and that together " (as 
he told Dr. Hodge he never did) ; in short, if he had been 
in the least like anybody else as to his bodily condition, and 
had attended in the most ordinary ways to the care of him- 
self it is reasonable to think that the collapse might have been 
averted. Even as his end drew near, he seemed to recognize 
the languor and prostration only as a desire to go to bed, and 
nothing more ; we have all heard of children just before they 
died saying they were tired, and wanted to go to sleep : and 
that was all this lofty intellect seemed to know of hb own 
case. 

*' There is,^' wrote one of the household, " a sablimity of mercy ia 
all this, to my apprehension, in being allowed to live a life of each en- 
joyment as a roan of intellect and learning, and then give np life 
like a tired infant going to sleep—free from pain or the slightest anti- 
cipation of even physical discomfort. I never heard of sach a case. It 
is a most mysterious thing, and I find myself constantly speculating 
about it. Sometimes I think, Oould it have been consummate skill to 
keep the end out of our view as long as possible ? But no t — a dying 
man has not strength for any such skill." 

He had said that at the first sight of the blood, when on the 
steamboat with Dr. Hodge, he made up his mind to the worst. 
He was, however, perfectly free from all neri'ous fear and ap- 
prehensions. But some others, from the beginning, disre- 
garded this symptom except as connected with an obscure 
an^l^^rave disorder which might yet yield to remedies. 
Among these was his astute friend Dr. Woodhull. His patient 
often spoke of this with admiration ; as being " very little like 
an empiric " as the doctor had been accused of being. A rela- 
tive records: 
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" He so wonderfullj concealed tbe extQnt of bis weakness, that the 
crash at the last was not reallj so sudden as^it seemed. If it had been 
anybody else, I might think they were trying to conceal from friends 
or even from one^s self the worst : but I cannot help thinking that in 
his case it was the unconseiousness of an infant.^^ 

Like Whitefield, he said nothing. The only words White- 
field uttered in his agony, were, " I am dying." Joseph Ad- 
dison Alexander uttered none. 

And 80 he died ; and " all Israel mourned for him," who 
had been as the- roe * upon the mountain-tops of Judah, the 
one of all others, " swifter than an eagle," and ** stronger 
than a lion." The ministers of the Presbyterian church in 
particular wept over him who had given them so liberally of 
his own regal wardrobe of sanctified scholarship and genius ; 
who had " <;lothed them with scarlet and other delights; who 
put on ornaments of gold upon their apparel." And they " la- 
mented with this lamentation: * How are the mighty fallen, 
and the weapons of war perished.' " 

He was confined to the house just two months. The Sem- 
inary students had come to love him with a much more gene- 
ral attachment than in former years, and were overwhelmed 
with emotion when they heard that the great teacher of whom _ 
they were all so proud, was forever silenced. 

Dr. McGDl remarks, in connection with other observatious 
on this subject : 

" Many a student learned tbe tenderness of his heart, and the over- 
flow of his good- will, in acts of substantial kindness; bat only his col- 
leagues knew the extent of his interest in them, and the tender 
magnanimity with which he watched for their welfare." 

The wish of some that a picture should be taken of his 
appearance after death, was sadly complied with, and the de- 
sign was executed by Mr. Alfred Yeomans, who thus speaks 
of his grand ruins : 

* See Dean Stanley's comment on the passage in 1 Samuel i : 10, as gtven 
in his work on the Jewish Cbnrnh. 
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''Mjr kst impressioDB wero received as he was lying m his ooflSn in 
L^ Seminary chapel Just hefore the funeral. There had heen no recent 
pbtognph of hi3 face, and Dr. Hodge was anxious to have some 
^^otts of him as he appeared in his latter days. Learning that I had 
fioaw little skill with the.pencil, the Doctor sent me a request to try an 
oiitlbe of the head and face hefore the coffin was closed. It lacked 
^t a few minutes of the hour of the funeraL Going hastily into the 
^^V^ly I attempted a pencil sketch on the fly-leaf of a music hook 
^m the choir gaUery, hut soon abandoned the effort as a failare. The 
oatlioe, howeyer, being shown to Dr. Hodge, he was struck with a re- 
semblance due certainly rather to accident than skill, and sent me a re- 
<inest for a copy of it. The last time I was In his study, I saw it hang- 
ing there upon the wall. I have this outline hefore me as I write. 

"The cheeks, of course, were much fallen away but the magnificent 
^6b«t«rian dome above the eyebrows seemed larger than ever, by con- 
trast with the shrunken face. Is it not a suggestive fact that death 
^bich shrivels up the muscles that more especially pertain to the 
■aiinal existence, cannot throw down the temple of the mind, or con- 
tract it8 proportions, but leaves it more marble-like and seemingly 
larger than in life. I had so seldom seen Dr. Addison^s fall open eye, 
that in drawing the sketch I could not make anything at all resembling 
It as m life, and was obliged to leave it closed as in death. Even now 
s picture of him with the eye cast down and the lid half shut, would 
be a better likeness to me than one with the eye fully open.^* 
■ 

It was the sweet fancy of Dr. William Hoge, who under- 
stood him perfectly, that Dr. Addison Alexander was like a 
man who was allowed for a short time to roam over a great 
palace ; and who would open one door, look in, and then rush 
to another. If I may l>e permitted to continue this noble 
image, he was now not a transient spectator, but a life-long 
proprietor of a much greater house, where he might forever 
roam at wilL 

The Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Green has given me the following 
account of the Conference in the Oratory, immediately sue- 
ceeding Dr. Alexander's death : 

<< The Sabbath afternoon conference on the Sabbath following his 
death, was the most solemn one I have ever attended. The subject 
which had been assigned on the previous Sunday, without a thought of 
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the loss which we were to experience in the interval, was, ' The Lord 
reigneth.' It was the very truth to which our stricken hearts instinot- 
ively turned tot comfort and repose. Dr. Hodge could not control his 
voice sufficiently to read the usual chapter. But when the time came 
for remarks, as he touchiogly said, ^ We were assembled as a bereaved 
family, and would spend the time that we were together in talking of 
him wbom we loved and who had heen taken from us.' How prema- 
ture his death appears to human view and how irreparable his loss I *' 

Dr. Hodge records it as his opinion that, 

'^ His death in the prime of life was like the foundering of a richly 
laden treasure-ship in mid-ocean. To human view it was a dead loss. 
So much was expected of him beyond what he had accomplislied. Had 
he lived ten years longer, he would probably have written more in that 
period than during the preceding' thirty years of his literary life. He 
was gradually overcoming that fastidiousness of taste and judgment 
which rendered him dissatisfied with his own productions, and which 
led him to discard or abandon so many projected or partially accom- 
plished works. He has left enough, however, to secure perpetuity to 
his memory. The public, indeed, can never know him as he was 
known by his intimate friends. The abiding impression which he made 
on their minds was, that the power of the man was fiir beyond his 
works ; that there was in him &r more than he had yet revealed ; that 
he was a mine whose treasures had been only partially brought into 
view or use." 

Soon after he was gone. Dr. McGill contributed to the Pra^terian 
the following account of the illness and last hours of Dr. Alexander. 

*' Owing to the pecaliarly retiring habits and remarkable delicacy of 
the man, and to the extraordinary ind^erence with which he treated 
his physical nature and all hygienic science, many of his nearest friends 
and among these his own colleagues, did not know of his disease tOI 
the day of his death. His gigantic mind was in full vigour until Friday 
last. On the morning of that day he was occupied with bis usual coarse 
of polyglot reading in the Bible, being accustomed to read the Scrip- 
turcj^ in some tit different languages as a part of his daily devotions.^ 
He seems also to have entertained himself daring some part of the day 
with one of the Greek classics, Herodotus, as a pencil mark on the 
margin, 'January 27, I860,' is said to show. In the afternoon of that 
day he rode out in the open-air, for the first time since his attack of 
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hsmorrluige. Dnriog that ride, however, which was not contiDued 
more than forty-five tninntea, a sadden sinking of life came on him, 
so much so that he was borne almost entirely by the help of others 
from the carriage to his chamber. - This sinking continned all Friday 
night, and on Saturday he was hardly conscious of anything until lie 
died at half past three o^clock, p. ic His death was perfectly calm, 
without a struggle, without one heaving breath. He died in his study. 
*^ During the whole confinement from his sickness, about two months, 
he was cheerful and happy; seeming to regret nothing but his inabili- 
ty for the ordinary duties of his chair in the Seminary. He occasion- 
ally expressed a fear that he was not sufficiently chastened in feeling 
by the affliction upon him. When dissuaded from severer studies, he 
seemed to find pleasure in committing hymns to memory, and ham- 
ming them in his study; and these the most simple thatconld be found, 
to breathe the childlike trust, with which his heart was leaning on the 
Saviour. Instelbd of chanting in Greek the ancient hymn of Olemens 
Alexandrinus, or any other lyric which a scholar like himself might be 
supposed to prefer, his favourite hymn was — 

" Just as I am, without one ploa,^ &c. 

Full of touching kindness towards all his colleagues, he seemed, if pos< 
sible, to take a deeper place than ever in their love, as he approached 
his end ; and brilliant as his whole career in teaching sacred literature 
had been, he never, probably, impressed his pupils with more effect and 
delight than he did this session. He said at the begining of it that he 
had never entered on a Seminary term with so much pleasure and alac- 
rity — speakmg of the change made in his title and duties by the last 
General Assembly. 

'* The funeral was attended on Tuesday with a very large concourse 
of friends and distinguished gentlemen, mostly from New Jersey and 
New York. 

^The funeral services were held in the Pirst Presbyterian Church. 
The sermon was preached by Dr. Hall, of Trenton ; and a better dis> 
course for the occasion could not be imagined. It was all the immense 
congregation of cultivated men, bowed with grief and yearning for 
comfort, could ask. All were edified with the discriminating and just 
delineation of the deceased. No one was disappointed ; and this is say- 
ing much for a sermon over the remains of Joseph Addison Alexander. 
Dr. Hall was assisted in the solemnities by Drs. Spring, Potts, and 
Macdonald.'' 

38* 
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As soon as the melancholy news was knownj letters of 
condolence and sympathy began to ponr in from every 
quarter. The shock was keenly felt, even in Great Britain. 
Among those who wrote were the late Hon. and Kev. Samuel 
Waldegrave, afterwards Bishop of Carlisle, and the Rev. 
Charles Brown, D. D., of Edinburgh, afterwards the able 
editor and warm eulogist of his sermons. 

His friend, Dr. Burro wes, expresses himself as follows : 

** In these times, when pride of intellect and philosophy mnniog 
riot are trying to make havoo of Grod^s tmth, and feel it almost a con- 
descension to touch, even for iU destruction, our old priceless system 
of the doctrines of grace, it is refreshing to contemplate the * sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity,* the humility and whole-souled heartiness, 
with which he took, without the least abatement, these humbling doc- 
trines to his very heart of hearts. The greatest of intellects, the most 
profound of scholars, he was the humblest of Christians. 

* Just as I am, without one plea, 
Save that Thy blood iras shed for me ! ' 

In this one feeling, all those great powers and attainments centred in 
life and in death. With all lying around him that talents and repu- 
tation could contribute to gratify ambition and intoxicate the heart, 
he turned away his dying eye to Jesus, and there found rest for his soul. 
With his home amid as wide and rich an intellectual paradise as is 
often accessible to the mind of man, he had used these things as not 
abusing them, and had turned from them to * live by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.' He was a marvellous instance 
of the power of God's grace in sobering, and sanctifying, and keeping 
a man, amid the dangerous and fiery temptations incident to a mind of 
such powers. Fervent love to Jesus, ' shed abroad in the heart by the 
Holy Ghost which is given unto us,' was the element in his being 
which held all his varied knowledge and great attainments in solntion, 
and caused them to enter into combinations that enriched and adorned 
the living temple of the Redeemer. His crowning glory was, that while 
he was in fact a self-educated man, he had in reality but one teacher, 
Christ; and had been taught by Him, *the truth as it is in Jesus.' 
Accordingly he held the truth in purity, as the heart receives that 
truth under the refining and sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit. To 
him was fulfilled the promise, ' His truth shall be thy shield and 
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buckler.' The bnckler borne on the breast of this prince in Israel in 
his post in front of the hosts embattled aronnd the walls of onr Zion, 
had no mixture of earthy alloy. It was compacted of ^ the word of 
God pare as silver tried in a furnace of earth, pnrlfied seven times.' 
Among the scholars of the age who might be oonndered his peers, he 
was like Nestor alone with his entire shield of solid gold among the 
Grecian princes under the walls of Troy, preeminent above them iJl by 
the purity and solidity of this buckler of revealed truth, which threw 
over all his other intellectual armour a splendour and impenetrable 
defence. 

Mi|Si y4rot wardpmw tuffxvwi^w' oT m<7* iKp«rr9t* 

In the spirit of these grand words of Homer, may we say of him : his 
character was of the noblest tone and loftiest aim ; he distanced all 
competition ; and he shed additional honour on his ancestral fame, 
though so illustrious.'^ 

On the morning after the intelligence of the death of Dr. 
Alexander reached Danfille, the Rev. Dr. E. P. Humphrey, 
before beginning bis daily lecture to the theological students, 
took notice of that afflictive proyidence. 

Among other things, he said : 



^' Dr. Alexander's whole public life has been given to theological 
research and instruction. ..... 

^<He had nearly completed his twenty-seventh year as a teacher of 
theology — dying now in the fifty-first year of his age. The main 
business of his life, as, these statements show, has been with the word 
of God. It was with great reluctance that he undertook instruction in 
any other branch of learning ; and he embraced the earliest opportunity 
of release from Church History, and of return to an exclusive attention 
to the Scriptures. His conception of the science and method of Ohurch 
History shows that he would have become one of the eminent masters 
of the subject, if he had given that direction to his vigorous intellect. 
But he turned from every other form of knowledge to the written 
Word, in the spirit of the Psalmist : ' My soul breaketh for the longing 
it hath unto thy judgments at all times.' 

'* He belonged to a class of men of whom there are bat few in 
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the GLurch. It did not please the Lord to establbb him either in the 
pastoral charge or in the familj state. .... 

" The fraits of his public labonrs are to be fonnd^ in the first place, 
in the attainments of the ministers of the GK)spel, seyeral hundred in 
nnmber, who have e^Jojed the rare advantages of his instruction ; and, 
still further, in his publisfied writings. The fruits of his proficiency in 
Divine knowledge were rapidly maturing ; and, if we may reverently 
say so, the loss which the Ghurch has sustained in his premature death 
is beyond computation. How are all 'his purposes broken offM . A 
visit to his study, an inspection of his unfinished manuscripts, his in- 
complete criticisms, his half-developed thoughts and inquiries, and the 
pencilled margins of his books, would but too painfully teach us the 
meaning of the parable, * How is the strong staff broken and the beau- 
tiful rod I' 

'*It is not difficult to determine his characteristics. One of the 
most obvious of these was breadth and comprehensiveness of mind. 
He contemplated subjects in their widest as well as their most intimate 
relations. In his ezegetical writings, he is the linguist, closely interro- 
gating the words themselves of Scripture, word by word : he is the 
philologist also, analyzing the sentence, verse by verse, according to 
its internal structure and its logical relauons to the context: he is 
more, he is the expounder of the book as a whole, explicating the align- 
ment, and tracing the leading idea as it is unfolded from the beginning 
to the end. •..•••. 

He does more than that even : He deals with every book not only as a 
whole in itself, but as a part of the larger and absolute whole, tha.en- 
tire Scriptures, to wit, of both Testaments, the Old and the New. As 
a logical, in distinction from a verbal, interpreter, he resembled (I am 
not sure but I ought to say he equalled) John Oalvin, who has been 
hitherto unequalled in that high quality; while as a verbal critic Dr. 
Alexander excelled that great master of biblical exposition. His eye 
was both microscopic and telescopic But his distinction among schol- 
ars rests mostljr upon the breadth of his general views, by which he not 
only obtained the mind of the spirit as a whole, but which he used as 
the true organon for the solution of specific difficulties. His concep- 
tion of the Scriptures as a history of Redemption, his skill in pointing 
out the evolution of this history through all the sacred pages and by 
means of all the Divine dispensations, qualified him, beyond any of his 
contemporaries, to demonstrate that whole matter to the entire satis- 
faction of God^s people. As a product of this rare gift of discerning 
the sequences of Scripture, I refer you to his exposition of the Gospel 
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by Mark ; which he clearly proves tobe not a book of random recol- 
lectioDs, as some pretend, nor an abridgment of Matthew^s Gospel, as 
others saggest, nor a collection of nnrelated memoirs of Christ, as 
others still suppose, but a systematic, independent history, composed 
after a strict method, upon a plan preconceived, rigidly executed, and 
oontrolling the selection and arrangement of the materials which were 
in the possession of the inspired author. 

" Another quality in him was his balanced judgment He was equi- 
poised and ever poised. It would be difficult to discover the instance 
in which he was blinded by passion or prejudice, or fascinated by novel 
but insufficient theories, or imposed on by the whims of other men, or 
the creations of his own quick fancy and brilliant imagination. His 
eminent judgment was reinforced by his reverence for the Word of 
Grod. He sought most diligently the truth intended to be revealed. 
He allowed himself no liberties with the text which expresses that 
tnith. 

'* In dealing with places hard to be understood, he states with con- 
scientious accuracy the difficult points involved, suggests the explana- 
tions which have been proposed, perhaps offers an original solution, 
and, with a kind of judicial impartiality, judges both himself and other 
men, and if the case be so, firankly confesses his inability to solve the 
problem. * 

" Not the least of his merit as an interpreter is exhibited in Lis use 
of the German critics. He read the language with facility ; he had 
spent some time in study at the universities of Halle and Berlin ; and 
was thoroughly conversant with the critical literature of that country. 
He fearlessly levied contributions on that whole scholarship, wbetlier 
of the pantheistic, or thetheistic, or the semi-orthodox, or the evangeli- 
cal school. Tet, with a quick insight into its falsehoods, or half-truths, 
or sound conclnnons, as the case might be, he sifted the wheat from 
the chaff; he cast the magnet into the sand-heap, and drew therefrom 
the particles of ore, and then cast the ore itself into the crucible, and 
purged away the dross that remained, and so extricated the precious 
from the vile. He went into Egypt, and returned laden with the corn 
well winnowed, he went again, and tarried long there, but he came 
forth again, having never once bowed the knee to the idols of the Idnd, 
princess idols, but bearing with him the spoils of both ; even gold, onyx 
stones, and embroidery, for the service of the house of the Lord and 
for the holy garments. This is one of his crowning honours as a Chris- 
tian scholar, possibly some may think the chief of his great services to 
the Church of God. No man has done more than he to protect the 
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ministry in this oonntrj against the skeptical ciiticism of Germany ; 
none more, while doing that, to enrich our Biblical literature with the 
soond resists of its tmest learning. 

*'' The manner in which his labonrs are set forth is answerable to 
their intrinsic value. His pages are adorned with the felidcons expres- 
sion, the lorainous criticism ; the argument and conclusion, colierent 
and compact like a coiled chain or a folded coat of mail ; possibly, 
here and there, a gleam of that trenchant sarcasm, which certain 
enemies of the truth have the best reason for remembering ; but every- 
where the fruits of the most patient and exact scholarship, thoroughly 
divested of the parade of learning. The soundest thinker and the most 
thorough scholar will best appreciate his merits. 

*' What has now been said oondndes to the judgment that, take him 
for all in all, in his special province, the interpretation, namely, of the 
historical, prophetical^ and poetical Scriptures (for he attempted no- 
thing in the doctrinal epistles), he was not inferior to any critic of his 
generation : why should I not add, of any generation? I do not deny 
that men could be named who have severally surpassed him— one as a 
linguist, another as a philologist^ and another still as an antiquarian, or 
a logical interpreter, or a dogmatic theologian; but what man has 
combined more of' these qualities, and added to them a faith so sound 
and orthodox ? * In whom have these gifts coexisted in a higher average 
or a juster combination ? If it be asked what made him to differ from 
others, the reply must be, the gracious purpose of God; who bestowed 
upon him unusual natural endowments, together with rare advantages 
of parentage, position, culture, erudition, and profession, and then 
consecrated this gifted man to his own service in the Regeneration. 

^^ In his last published essay,* if I do not mistake the authorship, he 
discusses the location of the garden of Eden, as determinable by the 
description of the ' river that went out of Eden to water the garden.* 
He admits that the problem has not yet been solved, but suggests, 
with his characteristic breadth of view, that ' in the relation of the an- 
tediluvian annals to the later Scriptures, the solution of the question 
is no doubt to be sought, and will be nltiinately found.* The type was 
hidden from him, but he has beheld that of which it was the type. He 
has found a guide who has first carried him away in the spirit to a 
great and high mountain, and shown that great city, the holy Jerusa- 
lem, and then has taken him within its gates and shown him a pure 
river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of 

* See Princeton Review for January, 1860, p. 90, 
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God and the Lamb. In the midst of it, and on either side of the river, 
is there the tree of life, which bears twelve manner of fruits, and jields 
her frait every month. What a vision of wisdom and glory has entered 
the soul of this gifted Biblical scholar I solving the problems which 
were too intricate for him here ; even the most wonderfiil of them all, 
the salvation of the sinner by the incarnation and death of the Eternal 
Son. 

'^ He was bnried yesterday in Princeton, near the grave of Jonathan 
Edwards. From the mdhnment of that great man we may take words 
expressive of the conflicting emotions which have been again expe- 
rienced in the dwelling places of the living, and in the everlasting habi- 
tftlons of those who are dead but are alive for evermore. 

• 

^ * Amiasiun plorat collegium, plorat et ecolesia ; 
At, eo recepto, gaudet 
Ccdam.*" 
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Sophomore at Princeton, 24 ; First 
Acquaintance with Rev. Dr. Baird, 
40 ; ** Cyprian " Papers in the 
Christian Advocate, 55; German 
Lessons from Mr. Zadig, 55 ; Com- 
menced Regular Study of Greek 
and Latin, 56; Criticism of 
Edword Irving, 56 ; Letter to Dr. 
Hall on American Scenery, 56; 
Appointed Tutor at Princeton 
College, 58 ; His Religious Ardour, 
60 ; AttaclE of Sicliness, 60 ; Letters 
to Dr. Hall on Addison's Studies, 



155 ; To Addison, May, 1829, 170; 
To Addison on Abridgment of 
Rosenmiiller's Alterthumskunde, 
192 ; Connection with the Biblical 
Repertory, 198; Elected Pai<tor of 
Trenton Congregation, 280 ; Elect- 
ed to Chair of Belles Lettres, 315 ; 
Death of his Little Son Archibald, 
846; Efsavs of *' Charles Quill," 
410 ; Imaginative Poetical Sketch 
of Princeton Homes, 410 ; Death 
of his Eldest ChUd, George, 471 ; 
Numerous Calls in 1840 and After- 
wards, 481 ; Elected, but Declined, 
Presidency of Lalayette, 486; 
Declined to Resume his Trenton 
Charge, 491 ; Lectured before 
Trenton Mechanic's Institute ; 
Presented with Gold-headed Cane, 
492; Installed at Duano Street 
Church, New York, 595 ; Colloquies 
with his Brother Addison, 637 ; 
Succeeded Dr. Miller in Prmce- 
ton Chair of Church History, 665; 
I>1r8t Introductory Lecture, 669 ; 
Inauguration, 670; Elected to 
New- York Duane Street Church, 
688; Visited England, May, 1851, 
684 ; His Return in Octobi-r, 685 ; 
Death of his Daughter Jessie, 685 ; 
Second Installation at Duane 
Street, 691 ; ** Consolation,*' his 
Book Entitled, 698; New York 
Labors in 1855, 750; Delirered 
1855, Princeton Commencement 
Address, 769 ; Fifty-Second Anni- 
versury, 1856, of his BapUsm, 775 ; 
His work on the American Sunday- 
School, 805 ; Compelled by Throat 
Affection to Suspend his Labors, 
806 ; Sent to Europe by his Ccn- 
gregation, 808 ; Returned to New 
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Tork, 816; Letter to Addison on 
Commentary on Mark, 823; In- 
creasing Weakness; Joumej to 
Virginia Springs, 868 ; I^t Entry 
in his Diary, 874 ; His Death, 871. 

Alexander U. C. (the author), see Re- 
collections, Appendix C 

Alexander Hon..W. C, Intellectual 
Contests with bis Brother Addison, 
30 ; Article on a Trip to the Le> 
Tant, 681. 

Alexander Stephen. Appointed Ad- 
junct Professor at Princeton, 344« 

Alexander. See Also Letters of Dr. 
Addison Alexander. 



Adams, President John Q., His Arti- 
cle on, in the Patriot, 119. 

Allgcmeine Zeitung,blunder of Would- 
be Literary Men, 837. 

Alumni of Princeton, See Princeton. 

American Wliig Society, 76, 76. 

Arabs, Historical Style of the, 168. 

Assembly, See Presbyterian. 

Augustine's Confessions, 224. 

Balrd Rev. Dr. R., ArriTal at Prince- 
ton as Student, 39 ; Readings with 
the Brothers Alexander, 39 ; Suc- 
ceeds to Princeton Tutorsliip, 39 ; 
'Became one of Addison's Teach- 
ers, 41 ; Principal of Princeton 
New Academy, 40 ; His Growing 
Reputation, 40 ; Married ; resigned 
for more active Life, 65 ; Allusion 
to Addison^s Conversion, 220. 

Barbour Governor, on Eloquence of 
Rev. James Waddel, 1. 

Beggars, Addison's Kindness to, 436. 

Belcher Governor, proposal to name 
Princeton College al^, and his re- 
ply, 16. 

Bethune Rev. Dr. G. W., Student and 
Friend of James W. Alexander, 64. 

Bible, his love of the, 261. 

Biblical History, his lectures on, 806. 

Biblical Repertory. First appearance, 
195; Changes in Form, in 1830 
and 1887, 197; Transferred by 
Dr. Hodge to an Association, 197 ; 
Prosperity in 1841, 623. 

Biblical Repertory, See also Princeton 
Review. 



Bishop of Cariisle, Letter to Addison 
on Appointment to his Diocese, 888. 

Blair Rev. D., visits to, 8. 

Boiling Mr., a FeUow-Student at 
Princeton, 127. 

Books, his rough treatment of, 678. 

Breckinridge Rev. Dr. John, Mr. 
Bairds predecessor at Princeton, 
41 ; The Death of, 496. 

Brown Reaseau, Addison's Bosom 
Friend at College, 173; Memoir 
of him, 182; His death, 188; 
Traits of Character, 1 89 ; The only 
Letter by him discovered, 191. 

Brown's Phikieophy of the Hnman 
Mind, a Criticism of, 168. 

Buffalo, the Bank Check and Self- 
identification, 856. 

Burrowes Rev. Dr. George, 36 ; Rem- 
iniscences of Addison, 269, 476. 

Calligraphy, Love of. 40. 

Campbell Mrs., of Virginia, sketch of 
him, 31. 

Candlish Dr., The preaching of, 707. 

Cappadocian Society, 601. 

Centennial, See Princeton. 

Chalmers Dr. Thomas, Addison com- 
pared to, 633 ; A sketch of, 728. 

Chicken College, Addison's when a 
boy, 29, 90, 91. 

Children's Books on the Bible, his 
Opinion of, 269. 

Cicero, a Criticism of, 172. 

Classical Knowledge of Great Men, 677. 

Coi-quercl M., A Sketch of, 722. 

Coffee, an Essay on, by Addison and 
James W., 211. 

Colton Calvin, a Criticism of, 626. 

Comfort in the Bible, Confessions, kc 
223, 224, 226. 

Comfort David, a Fellow-Student, 40. 

Commonplace Book at College, 96. 

Congregational Union of England, 
« Delegate's Viat to Princeton, 389. 

Cooper's Novels, a Criticism of, 160. 

Cordelia, Extracts from Byron and 
Southey, 76. 

Coulombe M.,French Teacher at Prince- 
ton, 132. 

Cowper, his Admiration for, 96. 

Crimean Soldier and the Military at 
Quebec, 854. 

Gumming Dr., of London, a Sketch 
of, 713. 
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CTprian, « nom de plume of James 

W. Alexander, in 1824, 65. 
Dancing, New Jersey Patriot Discus- 

SOD on, 102. 
Dante, a Criticism of, 169. 
Death, Reflections in 1880 on, 288. 
Detroit Steam Dyeing Establishment, a 

Burlesque, 851. 
Dmm Rev. Mr., of Germantown, 9. 
Dancan Mrs. Lundy, Recollections of 

Dr. Archibald Alexander, 489. 
• Edwards Jonathan, Dr. Ha ll*s Allusion 

to, 14 ; Inscription on his Monu- 
ment, 908. 
Edwards on the Collections, 224. 
English Coldness of Manner, 78. 
English Metaphysics, his Notions of, 

168. 
English Studies, 149 ei aeq. 
Episcopacy, a New Theory of, 824. 
Exegetical Study, his Method of, 434. 
Family Worship at Addison*s Home, 

787. 
Faraday*s Character, its Likeness to 

Addison's, 660. 
^ Felix Trembled,'* Anecdote of a 

Student's Sermon, 570. 
Floumoy Thomas, Letters on Addison 

in 1825, 76 ; Shake of Addison's 

Hand in 1845, 78. 
Fire Worshippers, His Senior Class 

Theme, 75. 
Forty Tears Familiar Letters, 198, 195, 

205, 206, 259, 260, 416, 661, 640, 

659, 666, 667. 
Geographical Research, a Plan for, 

854. 
Germantown, 8. 
German Idealists, Addison's Parodies 

of, 253. 
Graham Mrs., his Aunt, Letter to Dr. 

^exander on his Capacity, 28. 
Grammars, Foreign, the Construction 

and Study of, 271. 
Greek Exiles at Princeton, 896. 
Green Rev. Dr., President of Princeton 

Coll^, on Princeton in 1793, 16 ; 

His valedictory before Washing- 
ton, 69. 
Griswold, Bishop, A Criticism of, 526. 
Guinness, Re7. Henry Grattan, the 

Iri^h Pulpit Orator, 884. 
Hall Rev. Dr., Addison's Jeu D'esprit 

on, 887 ; (see also letters). 



Hall, Robert, on Character of Jonathan 
Edwards, 14. 

Halsey Dr. Leroy J.,- Editor of Dr. 
Liiidsley's Works, 61. 

Halyburton Thomas, the Life of, 257. 

Hamilton James, Addison's early Latin 
Teacher, 86 ; Removal to Nashville 
University ; Return to New Jersey ; 
Death at Nashville, 87. 

Hamilto9 Dr., of London, an account 
of, 712. 

Hare Rev. S. B., His first Latin 
Teacher. 

Hargoas M. Louis, His French Les- 
sons from, 161. 

Hart J. S., Adjunct Professor at 
Princeton College, 844 ; Extract 
from ** The Schoolroom," 608. 

Hen<:^stenbcrg Dr., His Study and 
Friendship with, 266; Messianic 
Interpretation, 854. 

Hodge Rev. Charles, Editor of the 
Biblical Repertory, 196; Return 
from Europe and Address to Cla.«s, 
197 ; Resumed sole Editorship, 198. 

Hope Dr., of Princeton College, The 
Sudden Death of, 889. 

Hotchkiss Miss, Her care of Addison 
at School, and his Recollections 
thereon, 9. 

House Mountain, Virginia, 760. 

Howell Dr., Princeton Physician, and 
his son Samuel H. Howell, 894. 

Humphrey Rev. Dr. £. P., Address 
on Addison's Denth, 899. 

Irving, Edward, Rising into Fame in 
Scotland, 66 ; Sketch of, 289. 

Jackson, Andrew, His Editorial on, 
119. 

Janvier Francis D., The Princeton i 
Coach-painter, 70. 

Jewish admirers of Addison's learning, 
619. 

Johnson Dr., and Boswcll, an opin- 
ion of, 465. 

Jones Dr. Joel, of Philadelphia, 886 ; 
Reminiscences of Mr. Walsh, 207. 

Jones Sir William, Addison's admira- 
tion of, 48. 

Journal, what its contents were, 604. 

Journal, Extracts from, 146 &c., 159, 
165, 221, 222, 226-241, 248, 257, 
262, 840-844, 851, 852, 864, 855, 
856, 859-868, 880, 881, 419, 420, 
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451, 424, 426, 426, 427, 429-435, 
437, 488, 489, 440, 446, 448, 449, 

452, 453, 454, 457. 458, 464, 701, 
769, 770, 771, 776, 800, 804, 806, 
807, 808, 814, 816, 819, 826, 849, 
882. 

Jontice Joseph, of the Trenton Empo- 
rium, 126. 

King William, ft fellow-fltndent of 
Addtson*8, 40; Addi8on*a Walks 
and Companionship with, 127. 

Kirk Rev. Dr. E. N., an early Play- 
mate, 21 ; Was a Pupil of James 
Hamilton, 37. 

Koran, See Languages, Pendan. 

Lacy Bey, R. T., Account of Dr. Archi- 
bald Aleianders* Funeral, 687. 

LBn<2;uage8, See Appendix D. 

Leigfatou Arclibishop, On the Lord*8 
Prayer, 226, 

Lenox JamHS, a visit to ; His Collec- 
tion of Old Bibles, 493. 

Letters of Dr. J. A. Alexander, See 
Appendix to Index — B. 

Library. Addison's, in 1828, 158. 

Undsley Rev.Dr. Philip, 87; His Prince- 
ton GUsacal School, 38 ; His Char- 
acter and Attainments, 61 ; Col- 
lected Works, Edited by Dr. Hal- 
sey, 61 ; Various tributes to his 
Worth, 63. 

Literary and Philosophical dub, a 
Meeting of, 429. 

HcCall Hon. Peter, Drawin*;^ Lots with 
Addison for the Valedictory, 
88. 

HcCali ReT. W. S., and iho PhiU- 
delphia Synod of 1836. 

McCarricr Jemmy and Joe, The Col- 
I lege Senrants, 72 ; Their Father, 
73. 

Maclean John, Account of in Cen- 
tennial Address, 68. 

McCleese Mr., Addison's Third School- 
ing with, 9. 

MoGlung Mrs., Addison's visit to, in 
1858, 821. 

McDowell Hon. James, Address at 
Princeton Commencement, 459. 

McGill Rev. Dr., Exchange of Prince- 
ton Chairs with Addison, 849; 
Account in the Presbyterian of 
Addison's Last Ulness and Death, 
896. 



HcNeile Dr., of Liverpool, Sketch of 
his Preaching, 706. 

Mansfield, Lord, Eariy Literal^ As- 
pirations, 186. 

Martjn Henry, The Oriental Scholar, 
CriUcism of, 173; The Life of; 
225. 

Melville Dr., of London, A Sketch of, 
719. 

Messianic Interpretation and Hengsten- 
berg, 354. 

Mezzofanti Cardinal, Method of ac- 
quiring Languages, 21 ; Further of 
Him, 861. 

Mickle William Julius, An Lnaginary 
Letter of; 112. 

Miller Rev Dr., ResignaUon of 
Church History Chair at Princeton, 
668 ; Last Sickness and Death, 671, 
672. 

Minnie, One of the Three Young Ca- 
nadian Ladies, 859. 

Missionary Herald, Addison's Fond- 
ness for the, 431. 

Mohammedan Race, A College Theme, 
75. 

Mohammedan History, An Essay on, 
209. 

Mohammedanism, The False Prophet, 
267. 

Monachism, A College Paper on, 75 

Moore Dr., Account of Addison's vidt, 
in 1858, to Mrs. McClung, 821. 

Moot Court, the, at Princeton, 46. 

Napton Hon. William (Judge), A 
Student at Princeton and one of 
Addison's two only Companions in 
1823, 40, 45, 52, 58, 65 ; His Recol- 
lections of Princeton Society, and 
Celebrities, 69, 70. 

Nassau Hall, Princeton College, His- 
tory of, 15. 

New-Haven Preachers, A Description 
of, 700. 

New Jersey Bible Society, Executive 
Committee m 1827, 114. 

New Jersey Historical Society, De- 
sign of a, 429. 

New Jersey Internal Improvement 
Convention in 1827, 114. 

New Jersey Patriot, Description of 
the, 111. 

New Jersey Patriot; for Contributions 
to, see Addison's Works, &c. 
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KewxDtn John Henry, A Criticlnn 
of; 527. 

yewton John, The Writings of, 228. 

Onderdonk Bishop, A Criticism of, 
626. 

Oratorical Warning in Boyhood, Value 
oi; 29. 

Oral Discussion, An Opinion upon, 
516. 

Oriental Languages, See Languages. 

Owen on Spiritual Mindedoess, 226. 

Oxford Tracts, the, and John Henry 
Newman, 527. 

Pains and Pleasures of a College Life 
— Princeton Yalediccory, 88. 

Park, Rev. James, Amusing account 
of Matriculation before Addison, 
676, 

Pameirs, The Hermit, a quotation 
from, 283. 

Patton, Professor B. B. of Princeton, 
97, 98, 100; His School, 212; 
His edition of 0onnegan*s Greek 
Lexicon, 218 ; Addison* s Religious 
Impressions at his School, 219 ; 
Death of Mr. Patton's little daugh- 
ter Harriet, and its effect on Ad- 
dison during conversion, 287. 

Peraonal Traits — Early Love of Fio- 
tion, 19; Domestic Cliaracter, 26 ; 
Fondness for Music, 26; Diffid- 
ence, 41 ; Truthfulness, 47 ; Like-* 
ness to Bonaparte, 47 ; Long 
Walks, 60; Kindness to Class- 
mates, 63; Memory, 64, 602, 
606; Irreproachable Morals, 82; 
Versatility, 88 ; Metaphysical 
Study, 263; Various Personal 
Traits, 366, 367, 368, 869; Tours 
about Home, 608; Tastes in Art, 
610; Constructive Powcs, 622; 
Not an Innovator, 624 ; Disdain of 
Pulpit Arts, 662; His Study and 
his Library, Habits in, 694. 

Philadelphians, Sketohes of Old, 8. 

Poems,**Ad Joannem," a Young Friend 
on 16th Birthday, 482; Brown 
Rezeau, the Death of, 190 ; ** Char- 
ity/* Extract; Doomed Man, Com- 
ments upon, 415 ; Earliest Efforts, 
80; Fall of Ispahan, 140; Flib- 
bertigibbet in liquor, an Imitation 
of Shelley, 117; Italy, Verses Writ- 
ten in, 304, 312; Juvenile Poem?, 



82, 88 ; His own opinion of them, 
86 ; Latin Verses of Mock Condol- 
ence with James, 60 ; Lurid Leper, 
the, 662 ; McCarrier Brothers, Fa- 
cetiou4 Verses on, 72 ; Motherless 
Oiri, lines to a, 687 ; Peruvians, 
the, 96 ; Princeton, lines on, 64 ; 
Tears of Esau, 133; Vision of 
Greece, 142. 

Poems, compared with those of con- 
temporaries, 144. 

Pope, Alexander, a criticism on, 194. 

Potts, Silas, a young college compon^ 
ion, 9. 

Potts, Judge S. 0., and the Trenton 
Emporium, 126. 

Pratt, Horace S., Private Tuition from, 
89. 

Preparation for the Ministry, Addi- 
son's Scheme o( 243. 

Presbyterian, the, on hb Linguistic 
Attainments, 23. 

Presbyterian Emigration from North 
of Ireland, 4. 

Presbyterians, Old and New Schools 
of, 369. 

Presbyterianism, Geneva Letter on, 
299, 625. 

Presbyterian Philadelphia Synod in 
1836, 897. 

Presbyterian Assembly of 1837, 408 ; 
of 1866, 798. 

Presbytery of New Brunswick Centen- 
nial Meeting in 1888, 434, 467. 

Presidential Contest of Adams and 
Jackson, 119. 

Pressen86 M., The Paris Preacher, 722. 

Price Mrs., a Friend of Addison's 
Childhood. 

Princeton, Congress Meeting at, in 
1788, 16 ; Slip from Early History, 
17 ; Called the Montpellier of Am- 
erica, 17; Graveyard of and its 
dead, 18 ; Society and Celebrities, 
40, 67, 156. 

Princeton College Alumni, Distinguish- 
ed, 14; Belcher Hall, Proposed 
Name, 16 ; Alumni Association, 
First Meeting and Officers of, 114 ; 
Centennial Extracts, 4, 14, 16, 16, 
17, 66, 67, 68, 69; Commence- 
ment in Old Times, 66, 67 ; Chair 
of History, 663; Commencement, 
New Jersey Patriot on, 113; De» 
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cription of the College, 14 ; Facul- 
ty aod Garriculiim in 1824, 66; 
Golden Age, 1844, of, 59» ; Green, 
Dr. Asbbel, on appearance in 1788, 
16 ; Moot Court, 45 ; Nassau Hall, 
15; FhUologian Society, lOU; 
Round Tiible and Cbronomian 
Clubs, 63 ; Suspension Temporary, 
in 1780, 16. 

Princeton Literary Association, 838, 
341. 

Princeton Hagaune of 1850, 681. 

Princeton Review, Change of Name, 
581. 

Princeton Valedictory, Addison% 88. 

Punch, the London,- Addison's opinion 
of Writers of, 666. 

Punctuation, an Opinion on, 132. 

Quebec, a Description of, 858. 

Randolph John, On Candor and 
Modesty, 47. 

Recollections by Relatires, Friends, 
and Pupils, See Appendix to In- 
dex — C. 

Reporter A, Instance of Addison's 
Pulpit-power Over, 648. 

Rice Rev. Dr. Beijamin H., 844 ; His 
i)eath, 776. 

Rice Rev. Dr. John H., in 1828, 161 ; 
Removal to New York, 180. 

Riches of the Engtish Language, 51. 

Richmond Theatre, Dr. A. Alexan- 
der's Sermon on Burning of, 10. 

Ridge Recorder, the, Origin and Ex- 
tracts, -544. 

Ritualists and the Chinese, 628. 

Rives Hon. W. C, Letter with Euro- 
pean Introductions, 284. 

Rosenmuller's Alterthumskunde, 192. 

Ross James, Addison's Schooliog 
with 9 

Scott Rev. Dr., of New York, 346. 

Scott's Life of Napoleon, a Criticism 
of, 171. 

Scriptural Dramatic Sketches, a Plan 
for, 899. 

Secession, Forebodings of James W. 
on, 808. 

Self-Identification, a Curious Process 
of, 866. 

Sermons, Criticisms of Styles, 178. 

Shakespeare, a driticism of, 166. 

Shea, Mr. Sergeant, a Sketch of, 
716. 



Shellev's Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, 
28! 

Smith Samuel Stanhope, at Princeton 
College, 14. 

Snowdeu Dr. Isaac C, Editor Phila- 
delphia Monthly Magazine, 186; 
Letter to Addison on Contributions 
to, 187. 

Spencer Edmund, a Criticism of, 170. 

Steele Revs. Robert and Samuel, 7. 

Steele Mr. John, Kindness to Addison, 
7. 

Stewarts Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, 255. 

Stockton Family, the, 67. 

Stories of Old Black, Peter Arun, &c., 
163. 

Strong Salmon, Head of Dr. Lindsley*8 
School, 88. 

Sunday School Journal, a Letter on 
the, 268. 

Swift, Addison, Dickens, and Others, 
Remarks on, 862. 

Thomson Madame, His First School, 7. 

Thrice Transplanted, a Sonnet, 860. 

Transcendentalism, Amusing Letter 
on, 621. 

Trenton, Emporium of Joseph Justice 
and Judge Potts, 126. 

Turner Mr. W. W., The AbiliUea of; 
685. 

Ulster, Account of Early Settlers 
from, 4. 

Yethftke Henry, Sketch of, 276. 

Waddel Dr. Addison, 6. 

Waddel Rev. James, the Blind Preach- 
er, 1. 

Waldegrave Hon. and Rev., Letter 
with Index of Authors, 772. 

Walsh Mr. Robert, History and Schol- 
arship of, 204. 

Washington George and Pres. Greenes 
Address, 69; Peale's Portrait, 16. 

Washington City and Congress, Im- 
pressions of, 612. 

Westminster Hall and the Law Courts, 
716. 

Wistar'sMagaane, 552 to 564. 

Witherspoon Rev. Dr., Pi-esident* of 
Princeton College, 14. 

Wordswoi-th William, Lines Applied 
to Francis D. Janvier. 

Writings, His Sermons, See Appendix 
E. 
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XcBophon, an Estimate of, 1Y6. 
Yeomans Dr. Edward, on Addison's 
Pimjers, 878. 



APPENDIX A. 

rOflONAL HI8T0RT OF DR. J. 1. ALXX- 
ANDEK. 

Birth and Parentage, 1 ; Ancestrj, 4 ; 
RemoTal of Family to Philadelphia, 
5; Recollections of Philadelphia 
daring Childhood, 6 ; Early Study 
of Latin, 6, S6 ; Love of the Classics, 
7 ; Last Schooling with Madame 
Thomson, 7 ; A Pupil of Mr. Littell, 
8 ; Removal to Fourth Sl, 6 ; His 
First Latin Teacher, Rev. 8. B. 
Hare, 9 ; His Second Latin Teach- 
er, James Ross, 9; Alexander Mag- 
nus, 9; His Manuscript Recollec- 
tions of Early Life, 10 ; Removal 
to Princeton, 12 ; His MenUl Pro- 
gress, 18 ; His Early Playmate, E. 
N. (now Dr.) Kirk, 21 ; First Les- 
sons in Hebrew, 22; His Mental 
Capacity in 1817, 23 ; Teaches h&- 
self to Write, 23 ; First Lessons 
in Greek, 36 ; Attends Dr. Linds- 
ley*8 School at Princeton, 88 ; Pri- 
vate Teaching by Horace S. Pratt, 
39 ; first Acquaintance with Robert 
Baird, 39 ; Moot Court Exercises 
with W. B. Napton, 40 ; A Student 
nnder Mr. Baird, 40 ; Edits a News- 
paper at the Academy, and aids 
Formation of a Literary Society, 40, 
42 ; Appearance at Fourteen ; like- 
ness to Napoleon Bonaparte, 47 ; 
School Feats in English Composi- 
tion, 60; Attachment to his Broth- 
er James, 60 ; Centennial Address 
on Princeton of Old Times, 66 ; 
Matriculation in 1824, at Fifteen, 
73; High Class Standing, 74; 
American Whig Society, 76 ; His 
Paper on Mouachism, 75 ; Orowth 
of Character and Manners, 86; 
His College Debating Society, 86 ; 
Created B.A. 88 ; Appointed Clerk 
of Borough of Princeton, 89; 
First View of the Sea, at Long 
Branch, 91 ; His Father's Account 
of Final Examination and V aledic- 



I tory, 93 ; His Princeton Medal for 
Composition, 98; Declined, in 
1827, Tutorship at Princeton Col- 
lege, 97; Picture of, about that 
Time, 98 ; Editor of the Patriot, 
117; His Library in 1828, 158; 
Sketch of, at Nineteen, 173 ; At 
Twenty, 176; Visit in 1829 to 
New York, 180 ; Began Study of 
Arabic and Persian ; Prize Essay, 
201 ; Becomes Teacher of Latin, 
History, &&, at Prof. Patton*8 
School, 212 ; Wishes, in 1829, to 
Settle in the East, 214 ; Increased 
Attention to Greek Study, 216; 
Conversion, His First Deep Reli- 

5 tons Impressions, 219, 221 ; Uls 
oumal of the Same, and His 
Father's Opinion, 221 ; Resolutions 
of Religious Training, 235 ; Twen- 
ty-first Birth-day, Solemn Self-de- 
votion to God, 239; Appointed 
Adjunct Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages and Literature, at Prince- 
ton, 242 ; Attack of Scarlet Fever, 
242 ; Resolution to Prepare for the 
Ministry, 248 ; Characteristics and 
Appearance at this Time, 246; 
Studies During 1831, 262; Reli- 
gious Experiences, 257, 262 ; 
studies in 1882, 262 ; Residence 
with Dr. Vethake, 276. 
Sailed for London April 10, 1833, In- 
troductions by W. C. Rives, 284 ; 
Farewell Letter tahis Mother, 284 ; 
Officers of the Samson^ 285 ; From 
Portsmouth to London, 286 ; 
Stage Coaches, 286, 292, 293; 
English People, 287; London, 
House of Commons, Exeter Hall, 
&c., 288; Bishops of Winchester 
and Chester, 288; Chancery, 
Brougham, Edward Irving, 289; 
London to Oxford, 292; Edin- 
burgh, House of John Knox, Prof. 
Lee, 298, 294 ; Arrived in France, 
French Politeness, 294 ; From Do- 
ver to Calais, 296 ; General Lafay- 
ette, a Visit to, 296; St. Denis, 
297 ; Munich, the Students* Church, 
297 ; Berne Cathedral Church, 
298 ; Lausanne, a Traveling Com- 
panion, 298; Geneva, Church of 
the Eglise, 299 ; Visit to D'Aubigne, 
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S02; Fmnciflcan Friar, 808; On 
to Borne, 810; Via Caasia, 811; 
Austria, Venioc,814 ; Halle, Dr. Tho- 
lack, 8 16 ; Mr. Sean, and Mr. Harer- 
atick, Tholuck's American Pupils, 
816 ; Daily Life at Halle, 817 ; Vis- 
it to Von Gerlacb, 817; Tholack's 
Preaching and Lectures, 819 ; Ger- 
man Life and Customs, 821 ; Tho- 
luck*s Estimate of Addison, 823 ; 
Celebrated Gennan Professors, 
825 ; Keander, 327 ; Return to 
Princtton, in May, 1884, 882. 

Appointed Adjunct Professor of Orien- 
tal Literature, at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, 832; Declines, 
861 ; Bibltciil and Oriental Labors 
in, 861 ; Attends New York Anni- 
Tersiiries in 188^, 808; Elected 
but Declines Chair of Oriental and 
Biblical Literature, in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, 880 ; 
Companions in 1836,894 ; Travels 
in New Jersey, the Same Year, 895 ; 
AtUcks of *' Jaw Swell,'* His Old 
Remedy, 396 ; Class of 1837, 402 ; 
High Pressure Teaching, 405 ; Se- 
vere Illness in 1887, 407; Com- 
menced Notes on Isaiah, 414; 
Leums Polish, 414; Received, in 
1838, as Candidate for License, 
485; Licensed, 489; His First 
Sermon, 440 ; Journeys to Phila- 
delphia, Washington, &c., 445 ; 
Accepted Seminary Professomhip 
Offered in 1835, 445 ; An Editor 
of the Biblical Repertory, 450; 
Residence with his Brother James, 
454; Installed in Professorship, 
Inaugural, 458; Ordination Ex- 
amination, 469 ; Tours about Home, 
508; SuppUed, in 1847, Tenth 
Church (Dr. Boardman's), in Phila- 
delphia, 639 ; Residence at House 
of Dr. Harris, 668; Assists Dr. 
Ouyler, at Second Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, 662; Lee- 
tured at Close of 1860 at Prince- 
ton, 680; Occupying Chair of £c- 
olesiastical History, 697; Second 
Jonmey to Europe, 704. . 

Sailed, May 18, 1853, for Liverpool, 
704; Arrived, 705; Dr. McNeUe, 
705; Dr. CaudUsh, 707; Melrose 



Abbey, 711; Dr. Hamilton, 712; 
Dr. Ciunmlng, 718; Westminster 
'Hall and the Courts, 715; Ser- 
geant* Shea, 716; Judges, 717; 
Mr. Binney, 718; Dr. MelTiIle, 
719 ; At Paris, 721 ; M. Cooqnerel, 
M. Pressens^, 722 ; On the Rhine, 
723 ; The Low Countries, 726 ; 
London, 727 ; Dr. Chalmers, 727 ; 
Return Home, 728. 
Death of his Aunt, Mrs. Gra- 
ham, 781 ; And of# his Uncle, 
Miyor John Alexander, 737 
Autumn 1864 Journal, 737 
Visits to Virginia in 1855, 753 
Back at Princeton, 769 ; Preached 
for his Brother, 775 ; His Ilonae 
in 1856, 785; Left New York, 
808 ; Visits, in 1858, to Virg&Sia, 
and Canada, 819, 820; Declining 
Health, 881 ; Manner, in 1858, of 
Living, 844; VisiUng the Sick, 
847 ; Exchanged to Chair of New 
Testament History, 849; Visit to 
Quebec, 853 ; A Crimean Soldier, 
853; Acquaintance, in 1858, with 
Three Young Canadian Ladies, 
859 ; Removed to his Brother Sam- 
uel's House, New York, 861 ; His 
Brother James* Death, Effect on 
Addison, 871 ; His Continued Fail- 
ure of Health, 875; Assumed 
Chaige of Hebrew Department of 
Hebrew at Princeton, 876; Last 
Message and Letter to the Stu- 
dents, 877 ; His Visible Decline, 
879 ; The Anxiety of his Friends, 
880 ; Seized with Hemorrhage of 
the Luniks, 884 ; His Last Letters, 
887; The Last Books he Read, 
890; Increasing Weakness, 891 ; 
His Peaceful End, 892; Confer- 
ence of the Oratory on the Event, 
895; Alfred Yeomans' Impres- 
sions of Addison in his Coffin, 895 ; 
Dr. McGiirs Account of his Illness 
and Death, 896 ; His Funeral Ser-' 
mon, 897; Tribute of Dr. Bur- 
rowes, 898 : His Grave at Prince- 
ton, 18. 
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APPENDIX B. 

LXRXRS OV DR. J. A. ALKZANDKH. 

To His Mother, in 1833, oa Sailing for 
Eorope, 284; on July 27, 1846, 
615; in 1860,674. 

flis SiMer Jane, on His Tlsit to Dr. 
Moore, 820. 

His Brother, Henry M., a Rhyming 
Letter, 894; from Clifton, in*1866, 
757. 

His Brother James, probably in 1828, 
128, 131; His Eariy Wish to' 
Settle in the East, 217; From Ge- 
nera, 299 ; Introduction to Isniab, 
602, 603, 610; In 1846, Subject 
of Unusual Learned Interest, 619 ; 
From Geneva, on Presbyterianisro, 
625; In 1846, Learned Authors, 
6S4; Worit on Popular Theology, 
660; Literary Subjects, 661; 
Printing Book of Psalms, 662 ; In 
1852, on Literary Subjects, 692; 
In 1853, on Ancient Liturgies, 
Reading English, «/. a/., 698; 
Princeton Chair of History, 668 ; 
On Interpretation, 701 ; Anecdote 
of PalLiTicmo, 752; Church His- 
tory, 778; Progress of His Mat- 
thew, 828 ; Money for Presents of 
Boob^ 842 ; In 1859, on Return 
from Journey, 851 ; *In 1869, on 
Ba£&lo and Detroit, 855. 
His Brother James* Death, a Letter. 

on, 872. 
His Brother Samuel D., New Hayen 
Preachers, 700; In 1854, 788; 
May, 1855, 763; October, 1856, 
803 ; During His Last Illness, 887. 
His wife's Relatiyes, in 1819, 24. 
Canadian Three Ladies, as *' The Un- 
known,'* 859. 
Friend, A. on Projected Work on 

Isaiah, 474, 475, 476. 
Hall, Bey, Dr. John, on Sanday-Sohoql 
Journal, 268 ; Character of Cor- 
respondence with Dr. HaU, 872; 
With Latin Dictionary, Ac, 881 ; 
With Word '* day " in Seyeral Lan- 

Oes, 898; In 183|5. Various 
cs, ^00; July apa Aueu9t, 
1837, 409^ On a Parallel Bible, 
417; Seminary Instruction, 418; 
Yarious Literary Subjects, 428; 

§9 



On Cicero, 466; On Multiplying 
His Labors, 507 ; Indiscreet Over- 
work, 574 ; On His Doctorate, 591 ; 
Sending Student to Preach for 
Dr. Hall, 597 ; Ministerial Supplies, 
618; Ironical and Playful, 688; 
Similar to the Retiring Professor, 
688; His Extraordinary Desk, 
691; On a Cutter, 739; Duties 
and Engagements, 775 ; His First 
Book, 814; With Humorous 
Poem **by Sir Knight John E. 
Hall," 860; On Illness of His 
Brother James, 872 ; On Death of, 
874. 

Hodge, Rcy. C. W., from New York, 
in 1866, 800. 

John, a Toung Friend, with Verses 
on Fifteenth Birthday, 482. 

Little Giri, To a, 859. 

Little Pupil, a Letter to, 412. 

Old Correspondent, As Transcenden- 
talist, Coyenanter, and Ritualist, 
521. 

Repertory, Questions in Interest of 
the, 412. 

Schaff, Dr., Church History, German 
Authors, 310; Literary Subjects, 
740; Proposed Work by Dr. 
Schaff, 813. 

Scribner, Mr., Proposed Volume of 
European Trayels, 703. 704 ; On a 
Popular Church History, 744; 
Offer of Book on Acts, 751 ; Re- 
printing Repertory Essays, and on 
Book on Acts, 772, 773, 777, 779, 
780, 781 ; Progress of His Book, 
805. 

Young PupU, in 1838, 460, 451. 



APPENDIX C, 

BIOOLI^ECTipSS BT HIS RBLATiyS), 
FRIENDS AVD PUPILS. 

Alexander H. M. His Youngest Broth- 
er, on Addison's Habits while 
w orklng on Isaiah, 697. 

Alexander H. C. (The Author). Of Ad 
dison in 1849, 666 ; in 1865 to 1858, 
786, 826 ; At Home in 1867, 811 ; 
His Innocent Playfulness, 885. 

Alexander J. ^cD. Qfhim in 18Q5, 
758. 
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Alezftnder Dr. Samud D. On his Labor | 
on Commentaries, 824. 

Alexander Dr. Addison. His own MS. 
Recollections of Early Life, 10. 

Adger Dr. J. B. Of bim in 1829, 
218. 

Baird Prof. Henry M. His Preaching, 
666. 

Baird Dr. His Early Talents and Diffi- 
dence, 41 ; Powers aa a Linguist, 
45. 

Baldwin Hon. J. B. Addison in 1856. 
768. 

Boiling 6. W. A Oassmate of College 
Life, 87. 

Breckinridge Judge. Addison in 1828 
and 1829, 549. 

Burrowes Rev. Dr. Characteristics in 
1880, 249, 276; Intellectual Sym- 
metry, 631, 682 ; Tribute to his 
Memory, 898. 

Cameron Professor. His Memory, 
698; Preaching, 817; Day with 
him in the Cars, 833. 

Campbell Charles. College Days, 81. 
Some years after, 98. 

CatteU Dr. W. 0. Of, in 1849 and 
1860, 783. 

Comfort David. His Great Promise, 
46 ; Intellectual Powers, 85. 

Cuyler Rer. Dr. Sltetch of two Even- 
ings with him, 664. 

Dabney Rev. Dr. On Visit to Lexing- 
ton, 757; Last Visit tp him, 798. 

Dale Rev. «r. W. His PhUadelphU 
Preaching, 644. 

Davies Mr. His Preaching, 487. 

Ewing James. His Promise as a 
Preacher, 46. 

Favorite Pupil. Recollections, 661. 

Field Hon. Richard S. His Power over 
an Audience, 463. 

Friend A. His Method of Study, 688. 

Godwin Parke. Recollections, 260. 

Gosman Rev. Dr. A close friend. 
Recollections, 686 ; At work on 
Isaiah, 601 ; His Last Illness, 880. 

Graham Mrs. his Aunt. Letter on his 
mental capacity, 28. 

Green Rev. Dr. Addii>on as a Preacher 
and Scholar, 866, 669 ; His Last 
Words to his Classes, 876 ; Testi- 
mony to his Worth, 677. 

Hodge Dr. A. A. Recollections ; trib- 



ute to Father and Brothers of Ad- 
* dlson, 688. 

Hall Rev. Dr. John. Life-long Rela- 
tions with him, 883 ; Addison 
before 1841, 496 d teq, ; Sermon 
*'The City with Foundations," 
602; Customary Silence, 516 ; His 
Tenderness of Nature, 848 ; Sincer- 
ity and Affection, 846. 

Halsey Rev. Dr. L. I. His first and 
Subsequent Preaching, 442 ; What 
he might have Achieved in Litera- 
tare only, 640. 

Hamilton's Opinion of him in 1819, 
86. 

Harris Rev. Dr. William. His Phlla- 
dctphia Preaching, 644; Treatment 
of Books, 679 ; Abhorrence of 
Notoriety, 647 ; Addison at Phila- 
delphia, 668. 

Hart Prof. John S., LL.D. Recollec- 
tions, 99, 849 ; Princeton Review 
Artides, 623 ; Powers of Sarcasm, 
631 ; Preaching at PhiUulelphia, 
641. 

Hepburn Prof. Andrew D. Recolleo 
tions, 420 ; Lectures and Methods 
ofTeaching, 801 ; Pablic Reticence 
of OpIiUon, 807, 809. 

Hewitt Rev. Dr. His Last Illness, 
626. 

Hodge Rev. Dr. Charles. Addison in 
1834, 888, 334 ; Early Preaching, 
449 ; Intellectual Ascendency, 606 ; 
Aversion to Society, 642 ; Of Addi- 
son for nearly 48 years, 748 ; 
Changeableness, 779 ; Impressions 
in 1860, 878 ; Death m the Prime 
of Life, 896. 

Hooper Rev. T. W. The Brothers 
Alexander, 840. 

Humphrey Rev. Dr. E. P. Address on 
Addison^s death, 899. 

Jacobus Rev. Dr. Ability as a Com- 
mentator, 472 ; Brooklyn Ser- 
mons, 618. 

James Henry. Addison at Princeton, 
493 ; Charity of his Nature, 630. 

Joline Vandyke. His Character, 82. 

Jones Rev. Dr. Beach. His Biblical 
Scholarship, 784. 

Jones Rev. Dr. of Bridgeton. Recol- 
lections, 365 ; Preaching, 660. 

Jones Rev. Joseph H. Reci^llections, 
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S72 ; PrcftcbiDg, 646 ; Laat IHness, 
886 

King Win. Hia Siudent Hays, 48. 

Lacy Bev. Dr. B. T. His Preachiog, 
456 ; Scholarship, Impartiality, and 
Candour, 674, 676, 676 ; His Ap- 
pearance, 680 ; Rank as a DiTlne, 
634. 

liftdT A. Philadelphia Preaching in 
1847, 642. 

Lcftwicfa Rey. James T. His Preach- 
ing, 832. 

Lenox James, Esq. Addison in 1841, 
493. 

Leyburn Rev. Dr. John. Addison in 
1880, 247 ; At Phikidelphia, 669. 

Leyburn Rey. George. Addison at 
Princeton, 248. 

little Rey. James. Addison in 1864, 
746. 

Lord Rey. W. W. Impressions of 
him, 694. 

Lyon Dr. James. Recollections 1832 
to 1836, 836. 

HcCall Mr. Opinion of Addison by 
the Faculty, 94. 

Maclean Rev. Dr. George M. His 
Early Promise, 46 ; His Childhood, 
86. 

McClung Mrs. His youngest Aunt, 
763. 

McGill Rev. Dr. A. T. Disposition as 
a Teacher, 336; His Preaching, 
661 ; Goodwill towards Friends, 
746; Mobility and Steadfastness, 
761 ; Exchange of Chairs with him, 
849 ; Love of Change, 862 ; Mag- 
nanimity, 894. 

Miller Rey. Dr. a AddLson's Return 
from Europe, 329. 

Hoore Rev. Dr. T. V. In 1839 and 
afterwards, 478 ; VisiU to Rich- 
mond, 768. 

Kapton W. B. Moot-court Exercises 
with, 40; As a Student, 79, 80; 
His Learning, 83 ; Habits, 127. 

Park Rev. James. Addison at Matric- 
ulation, 676. 

Philadelphia Lady. His Influence in 
Society, 643. 

Phillips Prof. Charles. His Kindness. 
672. 

Pupil A. Good Sense and Christian 
Faith, 620. 



Ramsey Rev. Dr. James. Addison in 
1836 to 1839, 388 ei •eq, ; First and 
Subsequent Sermons, 440, 441; 
His Visits to Yirgmia, 760. 
Read Rev. Dr. Charles A. His Pulpit. 
Power, 648; Effect on News- 
paper Reporter, 648. 
Rice A. A., M.D. His Polygonal In- 
tellect, 648 ; Rare Humour, 636. 
Rice Rev. Dr. John H. Picture in 
1828, 161 ; Hatred of Dulness or 
Laziness, 868 ; In his Study, 619 ; 
Mental Gifts, 627 ; In 1863, 780. 
Ruffber Rev. Dr. W. H. Preaching, 
618 ; In 1848, 669 ; Oratorical 
Specialties, 668 ; Visits in 1861-3, 
697. 
Scott Rev. Dr. Recollections, 346; 
Addison's and Chalmers* Preach- 
ing, 638. 
Sears Rev. Dr. At Halle, Germany, 

820. 
Smith Rey. Dr. B. Visits to Addison, 

740. 
Snowden Rey. Dr. Papers in Phila- 
delphia Magazine, 137. 
Sprague Rey. Dr. William B. Addison 

as a Boy, 408. 
Stevenson Rev. Paul Eugene. His 
Poetical Character, 639 ; Last In- 
terview, 626 ; Tribute to him, 848. 
Sunday School Times. His Writings 

and Preaching, 635. 
Tecse Rev. David. In Class of 1837, 

402 ; While a Licentiate, 468. 
Virginia Lady, a Pupil. His Modes of 

Teaching, 610. 
Waddell J. A., Esq. Addison in 1856, 

766. 
Western Physician. His Preaching, 

466. 
Wilson Rev. Dr. H. N. Addison in 
1834 and 1836, 348 ; Anecdote, 
889. 
Wilson Rev. Joseph R. Virginia Vis- 
its in 1862, 762, 766. 
Teomans Rev. Dr. E. D. Recollec- 
tions, 616. 
Teomans Rev. A. Addison's Fail- 
ing Health, 876 ; Addison in his 
Coffin, 896. 
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APPENDIX D. 

XJUfOVAGSS ACQUIRKD BT HIM. 

Arabic, Facsimile of Translation of 
Wayerley Title Page, 44 ; Studies 
of the KoniD, 149, &c. ; When he 
Began Stndj of, 201 ; Extract on 
Study of, 271 ; His great Familiar- 
ity with the Language, 274. 

Arabic, see also Koran. 

Chinese, Study of, 169. 

Danish, Study of, 253 ; His Rapid Ac- 
quirement of, 781 . 

French Studies, Telemaque, &c., 149. 

Greek, His First Lessons in, 36. 

Hebrew, Studies in, 147, et 9eq. ; In- 
scription in his Hebrew Grammar, 
22 ; Methods of Recitation and 
Study, 421 ; Reulings of Homer, 
128; Study in 1828, 129. 

Italian, his Opinion o^ 21 ; Tasso, 182. 

Oriental, his Love of, 43 ; Word " Day" 
in Sereral, 898. 

Persian, 43, 103, 148, tt seq., 201, 690 ; 
Koran, 131, 149, 267. 

PoUsh, 414. 

Portuguese, 268. 

Spanish, Masters Grammar, 182 ; Don 
Quixote, &c., 148, &C. 

Translation, rigid Method of, 636. 

Turkish, began Study of, 263. 

Languages he Learned, a list of, 862 ; 
Questions on FbrmaUon, 132; See 
also JoumaL 

Linguists, Comparison of several Cele- 
brated, 861. 



APPENDIX E. 

BIS WRITINGS — BIBLICAL, LITERARY, 
AND MtisCXLLANEOCrS. 

Acts, Offer to Mr. Scribner, 762; Pub- 
lication, 782, 882. 

Adams, President John Q., Patriot 
Editorials on, 119. 

Assei^tative People, an Essay on, 764. 

Biblical Repertory, Contributions to, 
196, 19U, 341. 

Children's Papers, Wistar*8 Magazine, 
&c., 542 to 664. 

Church Government, Treatise on, Com- 
menced, 666 ; at work on and other 
Labors, 782, 788. 



Church History and New Testament 

Literature, 801. 
Coffee, an Essay on, by Addison and 
James, 211. 

*' Diagnosis of the I and not I," 263. 

Donnegan^s Greek Lexicon, Work on 
New Edition, 218. 

Druse, The, an Essay on, 199. 

Emporium, The, ContribuUons to, 86^ 
126. 

Fandango of Osiris, The, 52. 

Ham and %gs, a Plea for Silent Leg- 
islation, 616. 

Hi^h Church Episcopallanism, 628. 

Isaiah, Notes on, Commenced, 414, 
692 ; Resumed, 567 ; With Publish- 
er, 696 ; Origin of the Work, 604 ; 
Early Prophecies published, 604, 
611 ; Second Volume Commenced, 
614 ; Published, 635. 

Jewesr of Damascus, The, 122. 

Johnson Dr., Imitation of, in ** Pereiaii 
Poets." 

Jostin the Martyr, Extract from Trans- 
lation, 196. 

Koran, Article on the, 267 (See also 
Languages). 

Linn Ltme, Story o^ 168. 

Medley, The, Contributions to, 51 
62. 

Mohammedan History, 209. 

Mohammedanism, Papers on, 75, 209, 
267. 

Mark, The Introduction to, 820. 

Mothers' Magazine, a Brochure in 1820^ 
676. 

Newspapers, Contributions to, 82. 

New Jersey Patriot, Contributions to, 
101, 112, 116, 119. 

** Nothing,'* a Prize Essay on German 
Idealists, 264. 

Old Black, his Story of, 163. 

Oriental Languages, see Languages. 

Parallel Bible, a Plan for, 417. 

Philadelphia Monthly Magazine, Con- 
tributions to, 102, 136. 

Presbyterian, The, List of 1832 & 
1833 Articles, 281. 

Primitive Church Offices, His Work 
entiUed, 667, 683. 

Princeton Magazine and Review, Con- 
tributions to, 51, 266, 618, 528, 
538, 682, 865. 

Psalms, His Work on, 666. 



BambUr, SpecUtor, ic, ImlUtioni of, 



193. 

'• Riusift," ft Collega Effort, 1 B. 
SMTcd Geographj. 192. 
BhellT, Flibbertj gibbet In Uqoor, a 

Bnrlrsqne on, 117. 
SauTenir, Tbe, Pfiper b; " Horace Sm- 

ford," 102. 
Trocbjlns, Articles under Sgniitnre, 
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True HapplDCtt, an Emwt id Bovhood. 

418. 
Walah's Qoarlcrly, Orienlnl Crilicisma 

it), 85. 
WaDdering Baboon, School Composi- 

WlckliOe iohnaop, Crowe, nad Linp, 

Slorj of, 164. 
Wistar'i UsgaitDe, Origin and Pnpos 
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Always read humour^ humonna^ humouritt^ humoromly, 

** '* rigour^ vigour^ vigwcu*^ favcuTyfaiooyTiU^ ardour^ labcur^ hotumr, 
colour^ ike. Bat terror^ horror^ dec, 
triihout, or beyond, or noi off or except among, instead of cuttide of, 
decipher for deeypher, to. And after p. 290, J)r, for Mr. (J. A. A.) 
d for French proposition a, and^*M^*i, and HoeerunUUer, 
Latin ablatires tned, Burgundid, hde, notd, iitd, 
THimaque, Fendon, Moliire, hdtel, fTtlcAaniam, BeiriU, 
PeUeiihre, Gerlaeh, HamiU, Btucom, TtUmage, Latude. 
pdrta, dodmo, pdpolo, 

Bumeif Bieienthal, MephUtopheUi, AhenmeUeh, 
Conybeare, Merle, mimoirei, RealwMerbueh, 
tDaUucoUdy rhythm, ZehrgMude, poetUwM, despatch, 
for ^Mx^oilof read ^Mx^oAof ; tot Mlehan, Midian ; fot gaizing, gazing, 
capricioi read capriccios; for mhnoirs, mimoiree ; for Mvrkland, 
Mirkhcfod, 
** ** Maaeara read Maaeanm; for Neronec, Nerone; for Maulria, 

Malaria, 
** " Madame (Eng.) read Madams for drank (partic), drunk; for 

FUchia, Flechier, 
<* *^ Poggibauti read Poggibann ; for Jiorego (perhaps) Ecvigo, 
*' read MovZi for wot</(i on pp. 735 bis 802, 805, 844. 

On page 26, 16th line from top, for (yopearances read appearance, 

♦* " 26, 18th « « « «* AraHe " Persian. 

** '* 69, 17th " <* " read thns : huh rov »tod, 

For ffvra cri 3i7/9ar, in a letter of " J. A. A.," read iwrh M difias. 
On page 90, 23d line from bottom, for fiovXttq read fiovXi^, 

« ** ** «< << <« «* <• tmoAMfi/^ Greek words read a<;em«pdL 

•• " 91, 8d " " top " Gratto T&id gaito. 

** ** 100 ezpnnge foot-note. 

" " 112, 2d line from bottom, for ComoftM read Camoent, 

•« " 133, 14th " " top, " otiara " oUava, . 
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On page 146, Slst line from bottom, for CoeUo, read Caeeilium. 

" n 

« IfoveOa 
23d 
2d 
12th 
** for Spanish sentence read : 
** Ko excusardi eon el teereio tu dolcr ; dntcM tet^rdi que Uorar coiUino n no 

lagrimdt de lot ojoe^ lagrimda de mngre del conuon.'* 
On page 175, note, for Fhria d*jBalia read Storia d^Italia, 
On page 187, 6th line from bottooa, for effort read opportwuif, 

top, «• av " ^. 

bottom, immediately after foot-note, insert pa^e 23. 
224, 15th " ** ^* read thos : Karaprtaatt cnipl^ai^ a^ew^at^ 

On page 288, 15th line from bottom, for ff|o6ot read li^oSor. 
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top, read thns : Ms ijri xf^la. 

read that 
" emU. 



Cl 

II 

CC 

CC 



«* this 
" remit 
** entrez 



cc 

CC 

u 
cc 



Cl 

II 



811, 4th " " bottom, 
814, mnning title, 
note, 



cc 
cc 

IC 
Cl 

u 
cc 

ii 
cc 
cc 
II 



etUrer^ 

Pheure. 

U. 

de, 

onget, 

idunlundtr, 

6. 

eepotero. 
Leaves, 



« rheur 

bottom, " la 

u II ** des 

** auffst 

*' witMender 

top, " S 
u cc 1^ 

^ sipoUeso 
" Leave 

'* eolumne noslrata read eolumna roilrafii 
815, 16th line from bottom, " of date of read dated, 
823, 15th " " " " JIahn ** ffaUe, 

829, 18th '* erase daggae after Boim, and put after Paris, 
** from top, for abonU read upon, 

" mime ** nUne, 

'* gales seem " gale teems, 
pat asterisk after quations, 
** bottom ** Ball read Ramsey, 

cc Cl IC Cl II Cl 



cc 



889, 8th 
352, 6th 
854, 2d 
870, 1st 
888, 15th 
" 4th 
884, 18th 
8d 
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cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

u 

II 



cc 
cc 
cc 



II 
cc 

cc 



** top^ " Mdish 
** bottom, *' believe 



Cl 

It 



chOdliie, 
feel. 



I 



EMENDATIONB. 921 

On page 419, 12th line from bottom for reign read rain, 

" •• 489, 16th " ** top, ** rode •* drwe. 

** ** 506, 7th *' '* bottom, after jlr«t inaert natiMi. 

*' ** 687, 20fih '* ** top, " reappear read reappeart, 

•* " 672,24th " " " " he " /. 

" " 679 put asterisk before foot-note. 

** " 688, in page-title, for Memoire read Memories, 

" ** 602, Idth line from bottom, for mm read abuse, 

" " 619, 6th " " «« " Zuretto " LuuaUo. 

" " 620, ist " " top, " ^-^z i»»'» " b»-Jto'» "^aa 

«* " 647, 1st «* " bottom, " on " in. 

" «* 676, 19th " " " " New York " up4own. 

687, 2d, " « top, put 2A«on/y<2ati^A^,&c, in a footnote. 

701, 12th " " " " SUvens'e read aUphetCe, 

" «* 709, 14th " " bottom " toot " wre, 

** ** 714, 6th " " " " Barnabas *« Bta-abbaM, 

** .** 625, 5th '* ** *' '* eampana ** (perhape) eampaiuM. 

« *• " 7th »» " " •* <mni «* omnes, 

«« *' 744,16th " '* top, insert M« before ;>i(ni«. 
Sentence from Polybifts, on p. 761, exidently wrong ; perhaps read TOIOISAE 

AniESToa. &c. 

On page 768, 17th line from bottom, transpose host and pupil, 
" " 864, 4th " " top tovperehe " perM, 
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38 


Perry, Prof. A. L. 
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3 izmo 
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1 so 


■w 
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13 
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73 
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74 
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79 
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